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INTRODUCTION 


STEIN ROKKAN 


The articles assembled in this number of the International Social Science Journal 
focus on a vital issue in current discussions of political trends: the problem of 
the threatening decline in citizen participation and the increasing mass 
apathy about public affairs. 

The classical writers on the growth of democratic systems of government 
were very much concerned with the possibilities of comparing the levels of 
active citizen participation in the politics of different nations; the data they 
could use for such analyses, however, were scanty, unreliable, and difficult 
to assemble. 

Lord Bryce discussed such comparisons both in The American Commonwealth! 
and in Modern Democracies.2 He distinguished three strata of participants in the 
formation of opinion about political decisions and he ventured various estimates 
of the proportions of adults in these strata in different nations. 

The first stratum made up ‘an exceedingly small percentage of the voting 
citizens’: they were the ones who made opinion, ‘men who seriously occupy 
themselves with public affairs whether professionally, as members of legislatures 
or journalists, or otherwise actively engaged in politics, or as private persons 
who care enough for their duty as citizens to give constant attention to what 
passes in the political world’. 

The second stratum was made up of a larger set of people, varying very much 
in proportion from one country to another: they were the ones who received 
and held opinion, ‘those who, though comparatively passive, take an interest 
in politics’, talking and discussing, reading the news, attending meetings and, 
generally, keeping up memberships in political associations and parties. 

The third stratum was made up of the remainder of the adult population, 
whether voters or not: those who had no opinions, were ‘indifferent to public 
affairs, reading little and thinking less about them’. 

Lord Bryce was very much aware of the difficulties of drawing definite lines 
of demarcation between these strata, but still considered it possible to make 
rough comparisons of the over-all proportions of adults in each stratum. He 
did not see any major differences between countries in the proportions in the 
first stratum: this was everywhere a narrow élite, but its actual control over 
popular opinion would vary a great deal. He saw major differences between 
countries in the proportions in the second and the third stratum. In England 
he found the second stratum relatively small and the third stratum larger, 
while in Scotland, New Zealand and Norway the middle stratum would be 


1. New York, Macmillan, 1893, chap. 86, ‘The Action of Public Opinion’. 
2. New York, Macmillan, 1921, chap. 15, ‘Public Opinion’. 
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larger and the ‘no opinion’ layer relatively insignificant: this would also 
apply to the United States were it not for ‘the presence of eleven millions of 
Negroes and some millions of recent immigrants’.! 

Lord Bryce based these assessments on his own impressions, on discussions 
with well-informed politicians and observers and, in a few cases, on rough 
calculations of the number of elective offices and candidates.? Later students of 
politics have had access to a broader array of data about citizen participation. 
Gosnell and Tingsten pioneered the comparative study of political behaviour 
statistics, but they confined their analyses to only one among a wide variety of 
political activities: voting.? The development of reliable sampling techniques 
and the accumulation of interview data for cross-sections of national electorates 
has made it possible to estimate the extent of participation with greater 
accuracy and to introduce finer distinctions and gradations in the analysis. 
So far, however, only very littl has been done to make use of this new source 
of data for comparative analysis. Robert E. Lane has recently reviewed a vast 
number of electoral analyses of the traditional kind as well as a variety of 
published and unpublished materials from sample surveys and tried to 
systematize the conclusions for a wide range of participant activities,4 but 
for the most past the evidence he has assembled concerns only the United 
States. 

Unesco has stimulated cross-national research in this area in various ways 
but has not organized any long-term programme of comparative studies of 
problems of citizen participation in politics. The early work of the Unesco 
Institute of Social Sciences in Cologne concentrated heavily on the study of 
participation in community affairs and produced findings of great importance 
for an understanding of ongoing processes of change in West Germany.® This 
research undertaking fitted in closely with a series of studies carried out on 
similar lines for purposes of comparison, of the participation of women in 
political life. These were not only concerned with women’s use of their 
suffrage, but also with their [participation in community activities, in 
voluntary associations, in political parties and in the exercise of public 
office. 

The studies in this issue were collected in an effort to broaden the basis for 
systematic comparisons of levels of participation under political systems of 
differing structure. Social scientists in a number of countries were asked to 
assemble and evaluate such information as was available about their elec- 
torates with reference to the extent and character of citizen participation at five 
different levels of the political process: (a) the level of direct participation in 
decision-making in formally established elective offices within the given 
structure; (b) the level of competitive participation in candidatures for such 
offices; (c) the level of organizational participation in competitive alignments 
in electoral struggles; (d) the level of indirect and vicarious participation in 


1. Modern Democracies, vol. I, p. 157. 
2. See his estimates of the number of ‘Inner Circle’ politicians in Britain and the United States. The American 
Commonwealth, chap. 57. 
3. H. Gosnell, Why Europe Votes, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1930; H. Tingsten, Political Behaviour, 
London, P. S. King, 1936. 
4. Political Life: How People get Involved in Politics, Glencoe, Free Press, 1959. 
. E. Reigrotzski, Soziale Verflechtungen in der Bundesrepublik, Tiibingen, Mohr, 1956; R. Mayntz, Soztale 
Schichtung und sozialer Wandel in einer Industriegemeinde, Stuttgart, Enke, 1958. 
. M. Duverger, La participation des femmes a la vie politique, Paris, Unesco, 1954; M. Dogan and F. Narbonne, 
Les Frangaises face a la politique, Paris, Colin, 1955; G. Bremme, Die politische Rolle der Frau in Deutschland, 
Géttingen, Vanderhock und Ruprecht, 1950. 
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political competition and struggle through personal communication and the mass 
media; (e) finally, the lowest level of participation in the political system, the 
act of expressing preferences between candidates or parties through one’s vote. 

The resulting reports tell us a great deal about the difficulties of direct 
cross-national comparisons of such data, but also point to the potential 
importance of detailed analyses of similarities and differences in the advance- 
ment of systematic research on the political process. Most of the reports cover 
a single country and discuss the evidence within the one national framework. 
Only one of the articles goes beyond the presentation of data referring to a 
single country to a discussion of the possibilities of comparative analysis: 
the article on Norway and the United States of America. However organized, 
the reports focus on much the same categories of participation and offer 
detailed documentation on the characteristic institutional settings for citizen 
activity within each national system. Systematic nation-by-nation inventories 
of this kind are clearly a prerequisite for any serious planning of comparative 
research on participation. 

The sources of information on participation will necessarily vary not only 
from country to country and from level to level, but even more with the type 
of analysis. Sources of information about the aggregate numbers of participants 
at given levels within a system will rarely give us any details on the charac- 
teristics, the backgrounds and the recruitment of participants. All the reports 
in this issue discuss estimates of the extent of participation at the different levels 
and usually express this in terms of proportions of the given national electorate. 
Evidence on the basis of which such proportions can be estimated may be 
found in published documents on governmental structures, in reports made 
by political parties, in circulation statistics for newspapers and magazines, in 
statistics of electoral turn-out: these are all ‘bookkeeping’ data from the 
institutions and the organizations in which citizens participate. The situation 
is quite different for analyses of the characteristics and the backgrounds of 
participants. For such analyses we cannot get very far with data from the 
institutions and the organizations: we have to concern ourselves directly with 
the individual participant, either by assembling biographical data about the 
individual, or by interviews. The conditions of data collection differ, of course, 
from one level of participation to another. At the highest levels, for members of 
national assemblies and often also for candidates for such offices, the official 
records will regularly provide sets of basic tabulations by background charac- 
teristics or at least list the essential biographical data for each participant.! 
At the level of local government, the situation is already much more difficult: 
there may be officially estat'ished tabulations for elected officers, by sex and 
age, and there may be scattereu lists of biographical data, but to get an over-all 
picture of the situation in the nation as a whole, a great deal of local research 
will normally be required. The situation is worse still at the next level, party 
membership: very few parties prepare breakdowns of their membership even 
by such simple criteria as sex, age or occupation. In most countries, the only 
possible source of information about the characteristics of party members 
would be personal interviews: either directly through the use of lists obtained 


1. For a discussion of the possibilities of cross-national research at this level, see H. D. Lasswell, et al., The Com- 
parative Study of Elites, Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1952; M. Janowitz, ‘The Systematic Analysis 
of Political Biography’, World Politics, vol. 6, 1954, pp. 405-12; D. R. Matthews, The Social Background of 
Political Decision-Makers, Garden City, Doubleday, 1954; and, most recently, a collection of articles in J. C. 
Wahlke and H. Eulau, eds., Legislative Behavior, Glencoe, Free Press, 1959. 
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rom local organizations or indirectly through cross-sectional surveys. At the 
next level again, the level of indirect participation through personal commu- 
nication and the mass media, sample surveys are in practice the only reliable 
source of information. In the case of personal communication about politics 
it is hardly possible to obtain information in any other way: checks on reliability 
would be either internal to each survey or by way of comparisons between 
independent surveys.! In the case of the mass media, survey estimates may be 
confronted with bookkeeping figures from the producers themselves, but: these 
will hardly go beyond simple aggregates for given geographical units. When we 
come, finally, to the lowest level of political participation, turn-out at elections, 
we find great differences between countries in the amount of officially establish- 
ed information about the background characteristics of voters versus non-voters. 
Such an important country as the United States has highly inadequate 
national statistics for turn-out, while a number of smaller nations have develop- 
ed regular statistics for turn-out not only by geographical counting units and 
sex, but also by age, marital status and occupation. Tingsten, in his classical 
study of Political Behaviour, demonstrated how far it was possible to go in 
analysing data of this sort, but also underlined the limitations. Subsequent 
analyses of sample survey data on voters versus non-voters have filled a number 
of gaps in our knowledge and given us much more insight into the personality 
characteristics and the social experiences which make for higher or lower 
participation in elections. 

Any attempt at systematic comparison of participation data under different 
political systems must depend on a variety of sources of information for each 
country: it is not possible to rely on one single category of data, such as 
election statistics or surveys. Our reports point to a number of lacunae in 
the research coverage in each country: there are enormous differences in the 
scope and the adequacy of the data so far assembled on participants at the 
five levels we have listed. Any advances in comparative cross-national research 
will depend on a continued expansion of the coverage of the data and the 
analyses within each country: this also applies to analyses of the biographical 
data on incumbents and candidates at local government elections and to 
interview studies of party workers, ‘opinion leaders’, and other ‘actives’ no 
less than to ordinary cross-sectional surveys of local or nation-wide electorates. 
There has been some increase in research efforts along these lines over the 
last decade in a number of countries, but very much still needs to be done to 
make it possible to undertake systematic comparisons and to assess the factors 
making for similarities or differences not only in over-all levels but even more 
in the character of the trends of participation. Perhaps the greatest single need 
is for a greater number of comparable studies of the recruitment, the moti- 
vations and the careers of the participants at the intermediary levels in the 
political system: studies of the ‘second échelon militants’ below those on the 
candidates slates in national and local elections. These participants are not 
covered in the usual analyses of the recruitment of elected officials and 
candidates and in most countries make up too small a proportion of regular 
cross-sectional surveys to be analysed in any detail. There are scattered data 
for such groups in different countries but these are hardly ever representative 
of conditions under the particular system and cannot easily provide the basis 


1. United States findings on ‘political discussion’ are analysed in R. E. Lane, Political Life : How People get 
Involved in Politics, Glencoe, Free Press, 1959, pp. 86-92. 
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for comparisons.1 What we need are concerted efforts to ensure that data 

on such groups are systematically gathered in countries under different 

political systems: comparisons of the backgrounds and motivations of these 

‘second echelons’ of active party workers would give us a broader basis for an 

understanding of the processes making for changes in the recruitment of politi- 

cal leadership and also help us in the interpretation of such differences as we 
find between political systems in surveys of cross-sections of their electorates. 

If we consider the possibilities of cross-national comparisons of the data 
reviewed in our reports, we find three major categories of analyses: 

1. Comparisons of the relative number of participants at each level in the 
total system: How many elected officials and how many candidates per 
10,000 electors? How many party members and how many ‘regular infor- 
mation seekers’ per 100 electors? What is the average turn-out level at 
national and local elections? 

2. Comparisons of the differences in the proportions of political participants 
among citizens of different backgrounds and with different roles in everyday 
life: differences between the sexes, between age groups, betwen rural 
folk and city dwellers, between less educated and more educated citizens, 
between farmers, workers, salaried employees, professional and business 
people, etc. 

. Comparisons of the importance of such background factors as between 
major political groupings within each system: differences in the size of the 
sex, education or status differentials for voters on the left, in the centre or 
on the right in the given party system. 

‘First order’ comparisons of over-all participation rates are no doubt tempting 
but the reports warn us most emphatically against the hazards of such attempts 
at establishing equivalences of the categories from system to system. The 
difficulties in the way of such direct comparisons of over-all rates are on the 
whole manageable ones at the highest and at the lowest levels of participation, 
for the proportions of elected officials and for the proportions of voters, but 
they appear to be insurmountable at the intermediary levels, for party member- 
ship and ‘information seeking’. 

The figures for the proportions of elected officials in the total electorate 
indicate clear differences between the countries: in England and Wales only 
about 13 local councillors per 10,000 electorate, in the United States some 
32 (county, municipality and town officials), in Finland 49 and in Nor- 
way 72. These differences reflect contrasts in the degree of urbanization: the 
larger the administrative units the smaller the chances for the individual 
citizen to take any direct part in local decision-making. Size of community and 
density of population are clearly general factors in the conditions for citizen 
participation: they make as much difference within each country. The figures 
for Finland and Norway show marked differences in the proportions of 
offices per 10,000 electorate between rural communes, towns and cities: 
similar differences can clearly be established for various other countries. 
Statistics of this sort, however, will not take us very far: there is no obvious 


Oo 





1. Perhaps the best source of data for comparisons are the few parallel leader-voter surveys organized in recent 
years, but these do not go far in sampling ‘second echelon’ actives : cf. for Norway the comparison between 
party officials and rank-and-file electors, in D. Katz and H. Valen, ‘An Electoral Contest in a Norwegian 
Province’, in M. Janowitz, ed., Community Power Systems, Glencoe, Free Press, 1960; a similar study was 
undertaken in Detroit, in 1956 by S. F. Eldersveld and D. Katz, see International Social Science Bulletin, 
vol. 10, 1958, pp. 278-82. 
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relationship between the average citizen’s chance to get elected and his actual 
participation in politics. A major factor here is clearly the amount of organized 
competition for elective offices: this is why we asked national rapporteurs to 
supply evidence on the number of candidates for such offices on local election 
lists. Such information is not easy to assemble for an entire country: figures are 
in fact available only for Finland and Norway. These indicate very clearly 
that there is less competition for office in rural than in urban communities: 
this means that rural-urban difference in the citizen’s chances to be a candidate 
is not quite as marked as the difference in his chances to gain office. It would 
be of great interest to assemble comparative data for a wider range of countries 
on the extent of actual partisanship in local elections and to study the im- 
portance of this factor in the over-all level of organizational and indirect 
participation within each electorate. It is of interest to compare on this point 
the three tables given in the reports for rural-urban differences in participation 
indices in France and Norway, both countries with a high degree of partisan- 
ship in local elections, we find a higher proportion of active men in the rural 
than in the urban areas, while in the United States, where there is a widespread 
tradition of non-party local government, there is some difference in the 
opposite direction. There are other forces affecting the levels of activity 
among women in rural and urban areas: a systematic study of these factors 
would require more detailed data and more comparable indices than are at 
hand in the reports presented here. 

This brings us to the problems of ‘second order’ comparisons: analyses of 
regularities in the differences in levels of participation between citizens of 
different backgrounds and with different roles in everyday life. 

Here our national rapporteurs have been able to assemble only a few 
scattered tabulations for basic background factors such as sex, age, education 
and occupation. These findings are of great interest but they need to be fitted 
into a broader framework of multivariate analyses for a wider range of 
countries. 

This is not the place to expound a detailed model for such multivariate 
analyses of factors making for higher or lower participation in politics under 
different systems. 

We confine ourselves to a succinct listing of the major categories of inde- 
pendent and intervening variables: 


Life experience variables 

1. Socialization to politics in the family of origin: parents’ educational level, closeness 
(via kinship, occupational role, etc.) to community decision-making, level of active 
involvement in politics. 

2. Socialization to politics through own career: type of education, mobility from 
parents’ milieu, experiences in occupational adjustment. 


Life situation variables 

1. Extent to which current status in household and work situation gives rise to expect- 
ations of independence and responsibility in dealing with matters entailing relation- 
ships with a broader community (likelihood of taking on role as representative 
of the smaller unit, e.g. head of the household, manager of an enterprise, etc.). 

2. Extent to which political action is seen as an important means in the defence of 
one’s current status or in the improvement of one’s condition (this clearly will vary 
with current status). 
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Personality variables 
High versus low ego strength, conformism-defensivess, feeling of personal compe- 


tence, etc. 


Social activity variables 

1. Extent of membership in different types of organizations and voluntary associations: 
economic interest organizations (trade unions, etc.); other community decision- 
influencing organizations (e.g. teetotal association) ; community service associations; 
‘expressive’ associations (music, sports, etc.). 

2. Extent of participation in decision-making (offices held, etc.) in different types of 
organizations and associations. 


Political commitment variables 

1. Extent of expectation of loyalty to one particular party: constancy of attachment 
over time (family tradition, stability of own vote). 

2. Visibility of preference: extent to which socio-economic status gives rise to clear 
expectations of political inclinations, absence of conflicting pressures in every-day 
roles (worker versus salaried employee). 

3. Reported party membership (can be dealt with either as an intervening variable 
or as a dependent variable in so far as it is taken to be an element in participation). 

4. Ideological commitment: extent of agreement with party on major differentiating 

policies. 

. Strength of cathexis to party: reported party identification, principled versus 

pragmatic attachment (conviction versus expediency), certainty versus uncertainty 
about decision to cast vote for party. 


or 


The variables in this model are all associated with each other in various ways. 
No single one of them can account for more than a small part of the variance 
in participation indices, but, the more of them we can analyse conjointly, 
the greater the chances of identifying the necessary conditions for high versus 
low citizen activity in politics. If we use cross-sectional samples of normal 
size the possibilities of multivariate tabulation are of course very limited, but 
much can be achieved by controlling systematically for such crucial variables 
as sex, education, status in the household and party preference. 

The model is organized around two foci: the growth of ‘competence’ and the 
maintenance of ‘affect’, to use the terms in Riesman and Glazer’s thought- 
provoking discussion of ‘Criteria for Political Apathy’.1 Competence for polit- 
ical activity develops through training in the family environment, through 
formal education, through the everyday roles in the household and at the 
workplace, and through membership in leisure-time organizations of various 
kinds. Competence in itself, however, will only rarely bring about a high level 
of political participation: politics is a matter of affect, of concern and in- 
dignation. Economic organizations and trade unions, churches and sects, 
community associations of many kinds may help to foster and deepen such 
feelings of opposition and protest, but the pre-eminent bodies for the channel- 
ling of affect about community matters are the political parties. A full analysis of 
the conditions making for high levels of citizen participation must go beyond 
the consideration of factors of individual competence to a study of the character 
of the political conflict in the citizen’s community: How much affect do these 
conflicts arouse? How deeply do they cut into community life? How far do 
the conflicts between political groupings reflect and reinforce cleavages 
between socially and economically distinct categories of citizens? 


1. In A. V. Gouldner, ed., Studies in Leadership, New York, Harper, 1950, pp. 505-59. 
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This brings us to the third and potentially the most important, type of 
cross-national comparison: analyses of differences between political move- 
ments in the channels of recruitment of ‘activists’. Here the units compared are 
no longer entire national systems but political groupings within nations, 
distinct parties with their leadership, their local organizations and their 
rank-and-file followers. In this type of analysis the accumulation of data for 
a number of nations becomes important because it adds to our ranges of 
cases and allows broader generalizations: we have more parties to analyse and 
we may order them according to some common dimension so as to study 
differences in recruitment patterns.’ In our analysis of differences between 
Norway and the United States, we found it highly enlightening to order the 
parties in the two countries according to the proportions of lower status 
voters in the total electorates: our data indicated that the higher the pro- 
portion of lower status voters the less the importance of formal education in 
the recruitment of organizationally active participants in the given party. 
Tabulations of this type could be made for a much larger number of parties 
through secondary analyses of existing survey data and could greatly advance 
our understanding of the interplay of ‘competence’ and ‘affect’ in citizen’s 
decisions about participation. ‘Competence’ is clearly a factor in participation 
however affect-centred the party, but competence cannot be measured solely 
in terms of formal education and independence of status in the occupational 
hierarchy: organizational experience and status may count as much, but is 
rarely adequately covered in survey data. In the most homogeneous working- 
class parties, experience and training in trade unions and other associations 
make up the most likely background for active participation in politics; 
in the socio-economically mixed parties formal education and occupational 
competence become the dominant factors. Countries differ enormously and 
it would be possible to assemble data on parties at a great number of points 
on a scale of status homogeneity. The task for comparative research is set by 
the continuous changes brought about in the character of parties and party 
alignments through the processes of economic growth and national political 
integration: will these processes tend to blur all distinctions between parties, 
take all ‘affect’ out of domestic politics, and endanger the vitality of demo- 
cratic competition through an increasing emphasis on managerial and 
professional ‘competence’? Riesman and Glazier analysed these tendencies in 
the United States in a brilliant article in 1950; Lipset and others have since 
tried to assemble evidence for similar trends in all ‘post-industrial’ societies. ? 
Our knowledge of these processes and their impact is still only fragmentary: 
we need concerted efforts to broaden our basis of information on trends in 
different countries and we need lively international exchanges on the analysis 
and interpretation of such data. It is our hope that the reports assembled in 
this issue will prove to be so many stepping-stones in the further development 
of international research co-operation in this important field. 


. This type of rationale for cross-national comparisons can be found in a variety of fields of study: see for studies 
of the effects of different child-rearing practices, John W. M. Whiting, ‘The Cross-Cultural Method’ inG. Lindzey, 
ed., Handbook of Social Psychology, Cambridge, Addison Wesley, 1954, vol. I, pp. 524-5. 

2. S. M. Lipset, Political Man, New York, Doubleday, 1960. 
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ENGLAND AND WALES 


A. H. Bircu 


Almost a century ago John Stuart Mill declared that ‘the only government 
which can fully satisfy all the exigencies of the social state is one in which 
the whole people participate; that any participation, even in the smallest 
public function, is useful; that the participation should everywhere be as great 
as the general degree of improvement of the community will allow; and that 
nothing less can be ultimately desirable than the admission of all to a share in 
the sovereign power of the State.’! Since he wrote these words public partici- 
pation in political and social life has immensely increased, and we have now 
had a generation’s experience of universal adult suffrage. In quantitative 
terms Mill’s ideals have undoubtedly been achieved; but whether he would be 
satisfied with the degree of independence shown by the modern British voter 
is a much more doubtful question. 

In considering this subject it will be convenient as well as logical to begin 
with the representative system and to follow this by a discussion of the lobby 
and a brief summary of the nature and extent of voluntary service. The 
article will conclude with a brief discussion of some of the factors which in- 
fluence the nature of popular participation in political life. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE SYSTEM 


Citizens participate in the representative system, first, as candidates for 
elective office, second, as subscribing and possibly active members of the 
political parties, and third, as voters. For the purpose of comparing the 
situation in Britain with that in other countries it may be helpful to list some 
of the relevant statistics, but there is an initial difficulty in doing this. When we 
speak of the ‘British House of Commons’ we refer to the House of Commons of 
the United Kingdom, in which there are 511 members for England, 36 for 
Wales, 71 for Scotland, and 12 for Northern Ireland. However, when we 
speak of ‘British’ society, politics, and administration we automatically exclude 
Northern Ireland, which has many of the characteristics of a separate country, 
including its independent political parties and its own parliament and civil 
service. T:) make matters more difficult, most official statistics are collected 
and published separately for England and Wales on the one hand and Scotland 
on the other, and the two sets of figures are not always comparable. Moreover, 
the Scottish political parties, while closely allied to their counterparts in 
England and Wales, are independent bodies. In this situation the only safe 


1. Considerations on Representative Government, London, 1861, chap. 3. 
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way of ensuring that the data used are comparable with one another is to use 
data relating to England and Wales only, and it is for this reason that the 
article is limited to these countries. 


Candidates for elective office 


In England and Wales there are 547 members of parliament, about 40,000 local 
councillors (excluding parish councillors, whose powers are now negligible), 
and about 5,000 aldermen, who are members of local authorities appointed 
from the ranks of local councillors. Because there are now only two main 
parties, the total number of candidates at a general election or a set of local 
elections is only a little more than double the number of vacant seats. In the 
1955 general election, for instance, there were 1,225 candidates for 547 seats. 
The Conservative and Labour parties each contested nearly every seat; the 
Liberal Party nominated 105 candidates; and there were 12 Communists, 
11 Welsh Nationalists, and 10 independents. The strength of the two main 
parties is shown by the fact that between them they captured all the seats 
except five, where Liberal candidates were successful. Minor parties and 
independents are naturally deterred by this evidence of voters’ preferences and 
are further discouraged from nominating candidates by the official require- 
ment of a deposit of £150, which is forfeited if the candidate gains less than 
one-eighth of the total vote in his constituency. In 1955 over half of the Liberal 
candidates lost their deposits, as did three-quarters of the independents and 
candidates from minor parties. 

Similar figures are not available for local elections, but one or two general 
observations can be made about them. The main poini is that competition for 
office is much less keen: in parliamentary elections the main parties are able to 
choose their candidates from a fairly large number of applicants, but in local 
elections the parties often have difficulty in persuading suitable people to 
stand. They are not always successful, particularly in rural areas, and the 
figures suggest that about half of the existing local councillors were returned 
unopposed at their last election. 

The reasons for this are not far to seek. The work is time-consuming and 
unpaid, and the high taxation of recent decades has undermined the position 
of the leisured classes who once undertook this kind of work as a social duty. 
In addition, the past fifty years have seen a great deal of centralization in 
British society and government. Ambitious young men migrate to Lendon 
and the big provincial cities, no longer have roots in the area in which they 
happen to live, and no longer seek to improve their status there by joining 
the local council. At the same time the local authorities have lost many of their 
powers to national administrative agencies, and are subject to central control 
in the fields which remain open to them. British administration is not yet as 
centralized as French administration, but British society is more centralized 
than French society, and in all but the biggest cities the powers and status that 
accrue to a local councillor are proving increasingly insufficient to attract busi- 
ness and professional people who are geographically as well as socially mobile. 


Party members 


British political parties are highly organized and have remarkably large 
memberships. The definition of membership is quite unambiguous (unlike the 
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position in the United States and some other countries): a member is a person 
who pays regular subscriptions to the party. Many members also attend party 
meetings and a smaller proportion address envelopes, go canvassing, and help 
with the various activities of the local branch. These activities are social at 
least as much as they are political: innumerable whist drives are held, in many 
areas as frequently as once a week, and the parties also organize dances, 
garden parties, children’s parties, and excursions to the coast. In many industrial 
areas the parties run clubs in which members meet daily to drink and talk. 
The general experience of party organizers is that an extensive programme of 
social activities not only raises money but also keeps together those members, 
and they are the majority, who are unwilling to engage in political work 
except during election campaigns. 

The Labour Party differs from other parties in that it has two categories 
of members: ‘individual’ members, who subscribe directly to local branches 
of the party, and ‘affiliated’ members, who join through their trade unions or 
co-operative society. The great majority of trade unions are affiliated to the 
Labour Party and their members pay a ‘political levy’ unless they specifically 
decline to do so. Only one co-operative society is affiliated, however, as the 
majority support a separate organization known as the Co-operative Party. 
This has a membership of 9.6 million but the annual subscription is nominal; 
many. members also belong to the Labour Party and the two parties work in 
close alliance. The Labour Party membership figures for 1957 are as follows: 
912,987 individual members, 5,644,012 trade union members, and 25,550 other 
affiliated members, total 6,582,549. 

The Conservative and Liberal parties do not publish membership figures 
regularly. In March 1953, following a recruiting campaign, the Conservative 
Party announced that its membership in England and Wales was 2,805,032, 
and there is reason to think that the total membership in 1959 is not very dif- 
ferent from this. The Liberal Party is even more secretive, and will say only 
that its membership has quadrupled during the past three years. The writer 
would guess the membership to be between 75,000 and 150,000, The Com- 
munist Party has about 35,000 members and the Welsh Nationalists and 
other minor parties have a few thousand between them. 

In addition, each party has a young people’s section which caters for sup- 
porters aged 16 to 25.. The Young Conservative organization is by far the most 
successful of these, having 1,500 branches and about 150,000 members. The 
Labour League of Youth, the Young Liberals and the Young Communist 
League can probably muster about 50,000 members in all. 

If all these figures are added together, and it is assumed that about half 
the members of the Co-operative Party belong also to the Labour Party, and 
about half the members of the youth sections are under 21, we arrive at the 
conclusion that about 14.5 million adults in England and Wales are sub- 
scribing members of a political party, which is almost half the total electorate 
of 30.7 million. ; 

This is a very high proportion, and it gives a somewhat exaggerated impres- 
sion of the degree of political interest in the country. In the first place, the 
Co-operative Party members do not make individual decisions to subscribe 
but do so automatically on joining the co-operative societies. Secondly, trade 
unionists belonging to unions which are affiliated to the Labour Party pay the 
political levy unless they ‘contract out’ of doing so; and figures for the period 
1927-46, when they had to ‘contract in’, suggest that between a third and a 
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half of the present affiliated members subscribe because of inertia rather than 
from conviction. If allowance is made for these two factors the number of 
party members who subscribe by deliberate choice is reduced to between 
7 and 8 million. A third point is that many people regard membership as 
primarily a social activity and turn their attention to politics only at election 
time. In two surveys in periods between elections people have been asked 
how interested they are in politics, and in both cases only 11 per cent of the 
respondents claimed to be very interested.! Finally, only a very small propor- 
tion of party members are willing to do more than pay a subscription and 
attend meetings. The same two studies indicate that about 1 per cent of the 
electorate can be relied on to go canvassing or to do other voluntary work 
during election campaigns. However, if this is general throughout the country 
it means that in the average constituency between 500 and 600 volunteers 
will be available. This is normally sufficient to run the parties’ campaigns and 
the existence of these volunteers has the very important effect of enabling the 
candidates to do without paid help, thus keeping down the costs of the election. 

The scale of participation in party politics can thus be summed up as follows: 
45-50 per cent of the electorate subscribe to a political party; 23-27 per cent 
of the electorate deliberately subscribe to a political party; 10-12 per cent of 
the electorate claim to be keenly interested in politics; 1 per cent of the 
electorate do unpaid work for the parties; 0.15 per cent of the electorate hold 
an elective office of some consequence. 


Elections and voters 


British parliamentary elections can be characterized as short, inexpensive, 
and quiet. The official campaign lasts for only three weeks, and although 
slightly longer notice is usually given, the parties rarely launch their campaigns 
earlier, largely because they fear that their helpers may become tired and the 
electors bored if they do so. Electoral expenses are strictly and effectively 
restricted by law to a maximum of about £850 ($2,400) for each candidate, 
and expenses are generally well within the legal limit. Election campaigns 
are quiet, even dull, partly because so little is spent on them, partly because 
the British Broadcasting Corporation imposes a virtual ban on domestic 
political news and allows the parties only a few short broadcasts each, and 
partly because noisy demonstrations are not in keeping with the British 
political character. This lack of fuss is reflected in the press: in the four weeks 
immediately preceding the general election of 1955 the two most popular 
daily papers devoted less than 6 per cent of their total news-space to election 
news and comment, which occupied less than 1,600 column-inches in each 
paper.” The radio and television programmes are even less affected by the 
campaign than the popular press. In the 1955 general election campaign the 
total time devoted to all political broadcasts amounted to only four and a 
quarter hours on radio and three hours on television. The average audience 
for radio broadcasts was 5.5 million adults and the average audience for 
television broadcasts was 5.25 million adults, out of a total adult population 
(in the United Kingdom) of 36 million. It has been established that most of 


1. M. Benney, A. P. Gray and R. H. Pear, How People Vote, London, 1956, p. 47, and A. H. Birch, Small Town 
Politics, London, 1959, p. 95. 

2. See A. H. Birch, Peter Campbell, and P. G. Lucas, ‘The Popular Press in the British General Election of 1955’, 
in Political Studies, 1956, vol. 4, no. 3. 
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the listeners to any broadcast are people who have already decided to vote for 
the party sponsoring the broadcast. 

The underlying cause of these phenomena is that the great majority of 
electors are quite sure how they will vote before the campaign opens. Surveys 
conducted in various areas in the past ten years indicate that at least 85 per 
cent of the potential voters are in this position. In these circumstances the 
main objects of the party agents in the campaign are, first, to make sure that 
all supporters of the party know the name of the candidate (for party affiliations 
are not printed on the ballot papers), and, secondly, to make sure that as 
many as possible of the party’s supporters turn out to vote. Local organizers 
concentrate almost entirely on those whom the canvass reveals to be their 
supporters; they usually try to avoid political controversy; and the persuasion 
of the ‘floating voters’ is left to the press, the national broadcasts by party 
leaders, and (most important) the conversation of friends and relatives. Local 
political meetings are now no more than a ritual which candidates are expected 
to perform, and their significance is likely to decrease still further as television 
becomes even more widespread. The personality and views of the candidate 
himself have little direct effect on the result; the attitude of most voters was 
neatly summarized by the elector at Bristol who said ‘I’d vote for a pig if 
my party put one up’; and nobody has seriously disputed the dictum of an 
experienced agent that ‘no candidate is worth more than 500 votes’ (out of 
about 50,000). It remains true, of course, that a good candidate or member 
may advance his cause by promoting the growth of a lively and active local 
party.! 

Election campaigns conducted in this manner are certainly effective in 
getting out the vote. In the past three general elections between 76 and 
85 per cent of the electorate have voted, and in assessing this figure it has to 
be remembered that, because the register is always somewhat out of date 
and some electors are always ill or away from home, a go per cent turn-out is 
about the maximum possible. In short, a British general election is an occasion 
in which the great majority of the electors record their attachment, in most 
cases a durable attachment, to one or other of the two main parties. 


The nature of party loyalties 


Since World War II a number of inquiries have been made into the nature 
of party loyalties. In the first place, researchers have established correlations 
between party preference and social factors such as age, class, and religion. 
Secondly, the attitudes of voters to party politics have been investigated directly, 
and compared, in some cases, with their attitudes to other questions.? It may 
be helpful to summarize some of the results. 

All studies show a fairly clear relationship between age and political pre- 
ference: the younger the age group, the greater is the proportion of Labour 
sympathizers. In part, this is to be explained by the relative youth of the Labour 
Party: many voters appear to be loyal throughout their lives to one party, and 
older people grew up and formed their political preferences before Labour was 
a major force in the country.? A second factor involved is the apparent tendency 


cl 


. See R. S. Milne and H. C. Mackenzie, Marginal Seat, 1955, London, 1958, chap. 11, for a discussion of this and 
allied questions. 
2. See H. J. Eysenck, The Psychology of Politics, London, 1954, for a discussion of the study of political attitudes. 
. See A. H. Birch, Small Town Politics, pp. 103-4 for a fuller discussion of this point. 
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of people to move to the right as they grow older, which has been frequently 
remarked upon but never measured, and a third factor is that death-rates 
during the past fifty years have been highest among the poorest sections of the 
community, so that the relative conservatism of the elderly is in part a reflection 
of the relationship between social class and political preference.! 

This relationship has been explored in many studies, which differ from one 
another in their definitions of the rather elusive concept of social class. In 
statistical studies people cannot be classified according to the multiple criteria 
of everyday life, and it is necessary to use a relatively crude classification based 
on income, occupation, self-rated status, or some combination of these.? The 
results vary slightly according to the method adopted, but there is no disagree- 
ment about the broad outlines of the situation. These are that the business and 
professional classes are overwhelmingly pro-Conservative, at least five-sixths 
of their votes having gone to the Conservative Party in the last three general 
elections; that the industrial working classes divide their votes between the 
main parties in the proportion two to Labour to one to Conservative; and that 
the fairly small intermediate group of white-collar workers prefer the Con- 
servative Party to the Labour Party in prc>ortions varying from two to one to 
three to two, according to the classification used. 

The most interesting aspect of these figures is the extent to which the Con- 
servative Party depends on the support of working-class voters. In the past 
two general elections about 45 per cent of its votes have come from this source, 
and if it were to lose a substantial proportion of this support the party would 
find itself in a permanent minority. It follows that no British government can 
ignore the opinions of the industrial workers, as French governments are 
sometimes said to be in a position to do, because Conservative and Labour 
parties alike depend on working-class support at elections. 

More direct inquiries into the nature of party loyalties have shown that most 
people are attracted (or repelled) by stereotypes or images of what the parties 
stand for, in fairly general terms, rather than by consideration of their specific 
policies on the various issues of the day. The voters are normally content to 
accept the decisions of the national party leaders on any specific topic, unless 
it is one in which their personal interests are directly involved, and they expect 
their parliamentary representatives to show a similar degree of loyalty. This 
expectation is the basis of party discipline in parliament, and the controversies 
following the Suez expedition have proved that members of parliament who 
withdraw support from their leaders are more likely to suffer at the hands 
of party members in their own locality than at the hands of the national party 
organization.® 


Local elections 


The national character of people’s political attachments in England and Wales 
is further demonstrated by the results of local elections. These are contested 
by local people and the issues involved—education, housing, neighbourhood 
planning, public health—are matters which affect the citizen in a direct and 


. See R. S. Milne and H. C. Mackenzie, Straight Fight, London, 1954, chap. 5. 
. For a full discussion of this topic see A. H. Birch, P. Campbell, and W. J. M. Mackenzie, ‘Partis politiques et 
classes sociales en Angleterre’, in Revue francaise de science politique, 1955, vol. 5. 
3. This is broadly true of Conservative dissidents of all kinds and of Labour dissidents who are to the right of 
the leadership; it is apt not to be true of left-wing Labour dissidents. 
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obvious way. However, there is relatively little interest in local elections and 
the average turn-out is no more than about 40 per cent of the electors. 


THE LOBBY 


Almost two centuries ago J.-J. Rousseau asserted that the British people 
enjoyed political freedom only once every five years, on election day. He was 
wrong, not only because governments think constantly of the next election, 
but also because the representative system is far from being the only channel 
through which people bring influence to bear on their rulers. They also do so 
through the political activities of interest groups and voluntary associations, 
which can most appropriately be given the general title of ‘the lobby’.? 

It would be meaningless to compile membership figures for all these organ- 
izations, which range from the Federation of British Industries to the Anglers’ 
Association and the Council for the Preservation of Rural England. Most 
citizens belong to at least one group which regularly or occasionally forms part 
of the lobby, and many people belong to several. British industry is highly 
organized in this way, and nearly all firms belong to their respective trade 
associations. In addition to these there are a number of ‘federal’ associations, 
notably the Federation of British Industries (which represents six-sevenths 
of all firms employing more than 11 workers), the National Union of Manu- 


“facturers, and the Association of British Chambers of Commerce. On the 


labour side, the trade unions have about 9.5 million members (approximately 
half the employed population) and nearly all the bigger unions are affiliated 
to the Trades Union Congress. These groups, together with the professional 
associations and the co-operative movement, represent the main economic 
interests of the country, but they do not exhaust the list of ‘interest groups’. 
There are also a host of organizations representing special interests: motorists, 
cyclists and pedestrians all have their associations; ex-servicemen are 
represented by the British Legion, with over 800,000 members; there are 
many religious groups, including that most influential body, the Lord’s Day 
Observance Society; local authorities belong to associations which try to 
protect their constitutional powers from encroachment; and sporting organ- 
izations of all kinds exist to advance the interests of their members. 

In addition, there are a vast number of ‘promotional groups’, to use Professor 
Finer’s terminology. These include a few groups which seek to introduce some 
new institution into British life, such as proportional representation or the 
metric system or a revised alphabet, but most of them are groups which define 
their objects in negative terms. They are against something, and the things 
which they are against include road accidents, vivisection, cruelty to children 
and animals, blood sports, capital punishment, nuclear arms, and telephone- 
tapping by the police. 


The way the lobby works 


It would be a complete mistake to think of the lobby as something outside the 
normal machinery of government. On the contrary, nearly all the groups 


1. The best introduction to this topic is S. E. Finer’s Anonymous Empire, London, 1958, from which many of 
the following facts are taken. 
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which constitute the regular lobby have close and friendly contacts with the 
appropriate government departments. The groups expect to be consulted by 
the departments before orders are promulgated or legislation is proposed in 
their field, and the government normally depends on the groups’ advice and 
takes account of their wishes when drafting orders and bills. If a group wishes 
to take the initiative in proposing a change of government policy normally 
its first step is to approach the department with which it has regular relations. 

These close contacts between the lobby and the administration are paralleled 
by contacts between the lobby and parliament. There is no ban on members 
of parliament being paid servants of pressure groups (as there is on members 
of the United States Congress) and a great many M.P.s augment their rather 
small official salaries in this way. Many other M.P.s act regularly, but in a 
voluntary capacity, on behalf of groups with which they are associated. It is 
difficult to obtain complete details of group representation in parliament, but 
one student has shown that in the 1951 Parliament 169 members were either 
sponsored by or were permanent officials of pressure groups, while a further 
147 had recognized connexions with pressure groups.! This list is certainly 
incomplete and it is clearly true to say that the majority of M.P.s act as 
representatives of special groups in addition to acting as representatives of 
their constituencies and their parties. Group representation is, and has for 
long been, an established and important part of the British system of govern- 
ment. 

The general public sustain the lobby by their membership of and sub- 
scriptions to the groups concerned. On occasion they also act in a more direct 
way by writing to the press, signing petitions, taking part in mass demonstra- 
tions, and otherwise trying to attract general sympathy for their cause. This 
kind of activity is not nearly so common as it is in the United States, because 
the strength of party discipline and the closeness of group contacts with the 
administration usually make it more profitable for groups to work from the 
inside. A public campaign of this kind is thus normally a sign that the group 
concerned has not succeeded in gaining the ear of the appropriate minister 
or the co-operation of his department. An obvious example is the most voci- 
ferous pudlic campaign of 1958 and 1959, the campaign in favour of nuclear 
disarmament, which has not at the time of writing had any perceptible effect 
on government policy. However, there are occasions when public campaigns 
achieve positive results, the clearest recent example being the campaign for 
the abolition of capital punishment, which generated enough force to persuade 
the government to reverse its policy and to abolish capital punishment for 
most kinds of murder. 


VOLUNTARY SERVICE 


Citizens participate in political life not only by seeking to influence the govern- 
ment but also by voluntary service, both in official positions and in independent 
agencies which supplement the work of the government. Voluntary service 
in England and Wales falls into three main categories: service as magistrates; 
service on advisory and consultative committees established by government 
agencies; and service in organizations devoted to charity and welfare work. 


1. J. D. Stewart, British Pressure Groups, Oxford, 1958, appendix B. 
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Magistrates 


There are about 12,000 unpaid magistrates in England and Wales, and they 
conduct the magistrates’ courts everywhere except in the bigger cities. They 
are normally chosen from citizens who are active in other kinds of political 
and social work in their communities, and they normally hold office for many 
years. All persons charged with criminal offences are brought before a 
magistrates’ court, and the great majority of cases are dealt with there.! In 
more serious cases the preliminary hearing is conducted by the magistrates, 
who refer the case to a higher court if they consider that the prosecution has 
established that there is a case to answer. The magistrates thus play an 
extremely important role in the judicial system of the country; they save the 
taxpayers a good deal of money; and, not being lawyers, they administer 
justice in a way which is readily understood by the ordinary citizen. 


Advisory committees 


The British administration is highly centralized, but those departments which 
have extensive dealings with the general public have an elaborate system of 
local advisory committees which serves the dual purpose of keeping the depart- 
ments in touch with public opinion and keeping local people informed of the 
policies of the departments. In each town there are advisory committees for 
the Ministry of Labour, the Ministry of Pensions, the National Assistance 
Board and the Post Office, and the members of these committees are local 
citizens who serve in a voluntary capacity. 

Local authorities do not need committees of this kind but many of them 
co-opt citizens with special qualifications to serve on the committees administer- 
ing particular local services. In addition they appoint local people as school 
governors and managers. 

Since the main public utilities were nationalized a new kind of local com- 
mittee has been established, the ‘consultative councils’ for gas, electricity, and 
transport. The object of these bodies is to bring the complaints and require- 
ments of the consumers to the notice of those running the industry, and the 
councils are composed of local citizens who are invited to serve by the 
appropriate ministry. 

Although the members of all these advisory bodies are invited to serve by 
the department or local authority concerned, their names are put forward 
in the first instance by local voluntary organizations such as trade councils 
and chambers of commerce. The members consequently tend to be drawn 
from the pool of people who are already engaged in some kind of voluntary 


public work. 


Voluntary welfare associations 


Until the twentieth century charitable and welfare activities were largely in 
the hands of religious organizations. However, in the past forty or fifty years 
the rapid decline of church membership has meant that, to an ever-increasing 
extent, the church workers have become fully occupied in maintaining the 
activities of the church congregations themselves, and have no time for outside 





1. The magistrates deal with virtually all petty offences and with between 80 and 90 per cent of ‘indictable offences’. 
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work, The Roman Catholic Church and the Jewish community are notable 
exceptions to this generalization, and there remain several national welfare 
organizations (such as the Church of England Adoption Society) which are 
affiliated to Protestant churches. But the greater part of local voluntary welfare 
work is now conducted by secular and specialized organizations, of which 
there are a vast number. They vary from area to area, but most communities 
have voluntary associations which look after the welfare of old people, sponsor 
youth clubs, provide trained first-aid workers for cinemas and sporting events, 
and supplement the government welfare services in a host of useful ways. The 
number of people who contribute in some way to these activities is very great 
indeed. 


The scale of voluntary service 


It would be impossible even to estimate the total number of people in the 
country who engage in all these services, but it may be helpful to quote figures 
for one town which has recently been surveyed by the Department of Govern- 
ment of Manchester University. This town has a population of 18,000, an 
electorate of about 13,000, and a borough council of 24 members. In this 
town there are 11 magistrates, 26 members of government advisory committees, 
102 school governors and managers, and 42 committee members of voluntary 
welfare associations, These figures do not include church workers, whose 
activities are mainly confined to their own congregations, or members of 
groups like the Rotary Club which engage in welfare work but not as their 
main activity. In the same town there are 25 officials of central and local 
government and the public utilities, excluding clerks and typists. Nearly all 
of these officials are comparative new-comers to the town who are likely to 
stay there only a few years before being transferred or moving to better jobs 
elsewhere. 

These figures are for one small town and it would not be safe to base any 
quantitative generalizations on them. However, it is probably true that, outside 
the biggest cities, British administration is conducted by a relatively small 
number of geographically (and socially) mobile officials, whose activities are 
directly or indirectly controlled from London, but who are assisted and in 
some spheres guided, and whose work is supplemented, by a much larger 
number of local people working voluntarily as councillors, magistrates, 
committee members, and welfare organizers. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING THE NATURE OF POPULAR PARTICIPATION 


It is impossible to treat such a large subject in a few paragraphs, but it may 
perhaps be helpful to draw attention to one or two aspects of British society 
and politics which have a strong influence on the character of popular parti- 
cipation in government. 

In the first place, it is of fundamental importance that British society is 
essentially homogeneous, united, and centralized. There are no religious or 
ideological divisions to parallel those found in most Asian and African countries 
and in France, Belgium and Italy in Western Europe. The Church of England 
adopts an extremely tolerant and generally co-operative attitude to other 
churches and such differences as occasionally arise, for example, over the issue 
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of government aid to church schools, are normally settled amicably and do 
not now (though they once did) become the subject of party-political contro- 
versy. Nor are there any significant ideological differences, The Communist 
Party is minute and no other group wishes to change the system of government 
or has the feeling of being excluded from the régime. Finally, sectional dif- 
ferences, although they exist, cannot be compared in importance with those 
in the United States and many other countries. The Welsh Nationalists, who 
are the only regional political group in England and Wales, are electorally 
insignificant. The economy is highly centralized, as are the trade unions and 
business groups. The farmers are nearly all members of the National Farmers’ 
Union, which has the closest possible contacts with the Ministry of Agriculture 
and exerts a strong influence on the annual revision of agricultural subsidies. 

The only important divisions in British society are those of class, and the 
equalitarian effects of recent fiscal and economic policies mean that these are 
to an ever-increasing extent differences of status rather than of income. These _ 
differences influence voters’ preferences, but otherwise have no great effect on 
political participation. Labour M.P.s and local councillors are drawn from all 
classes of society, as are Conservative local councillors. Conservative M.P.s 
are still almost entirely upper- and middle-class, but this is largely because 
working-class candidates rarely come forward. The Conservative Party leaders 
would be pleased to see a change in this position, and the recent election of 
the first manual worker to become a Conservative M.P. was hailed with 
jubilation. The important point is that a man’s social status is no longer a 
serious obstacle to political ambition: since a one-time farm labourer, dish- 
washer, and truck driver became one of Britain’s most respected Foreign 
Secretaries, discussion of class barriers has had to be conducted in the past 
tense. 

This social homogeneity has a clear influence on political attitudes. It has 
been said that the United States is a country of minorities, each of which 
wishes to reserve the right to veto policies which it dislikes. In a country 
without minorities there is much more readiness to see the government exercise 
power, particularly since the main parties are so evenly balanced that the one 
in opposition feels confident that it will soon be changing places with its 
opponents. Certainly there is a universal preference for positive government 
in Britain, and the opposition is far more likely to ‘give the government enough 
rope to hang itself’ than to make any serious attempt to obstruct government 
policies. A general acceptance of the need for party discipline goes along with 
these attitudes, together with a general acceptance of the need for ministers 
and government departments to have sufficient powers to allow them to ‘get 
on with the job’. 

The general picture presented by British government is therefore one of 
stability and executive strength. The checks to government action are for the 
most part internal checks, provided by the strength of political tradition, 
by the executive’s willingness to accommodate its policies to the interests 
of organized groups, and by the estimates of public opinion which government 
back-benchers pass on to the government whips. Broadly speaking (and with 
a few notable exceptions) it is only when the rights of the individual are 
involved that the government is likely to be seriously harassed by parlia- 
mentary criticism. But in a case of suspected individual injustice parliamentary 
criticism can be extremely effective, as in April 1959 when the government 
was forced, much against its will, to organize a full-scale public inquiry into 
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the allegation that a policeman in a remote part of Scotland had struck an 
adolescent boy who had sworn at him. 

It is in this context that one must view the references sometimes made to the 
public apathy towards politics. This suggestion is supported by the low tem- 
perature of political controversy and the extreme quietness of British elections 
and it is also true that English people very rarely discuss politics in a public 
place or with anyone except their closest relatives and friends. This is not 
because people are reluctant to admit their political views, for nearly everyone 
is willing to tell doorstep canvassers (whom they have never met before) how 
they propose to vote. It follows rather from what can be described as either the 
quiet conviction or the unthinking loyalty with which most people support 
the party of their choice; as they do not envisage a change of allegiance on the 
part of their friends any more than they think of changing themselves, they see 
no point in discussing the matter. 

These attitudes give great strength to the political parties and the govern- 
ment of the day, and they are largely responsible for the stability of the 
British political system. The advantages of this system of stable executive 
government are well known; the main disadvantages are that individual 
blunders by ministers and civil servants frequently go unpunished and some 
issues of public policy, defence policy being a notable example, are settled 
secretly between experts when it might be much healthier if they were forced 
into the light of public controversy. 
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FINLAND 


Erik ALLARDT and PERTTI PESONEN 


THE OVER-ALL LEVEL OF PARTICIPATION IN VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


With the Industrial Revolution it became common in most European and 
Western countries to form various kinds of civic organizations and voluntary 
associations. Although the processes of industrialization and urbanization 
started comparatively late in Finland, the network of voluntary associations 
plays a major role in Finnish social structure today. In Finland, as in most 
predominantly rural countries, the most important social institutions during 
the nineteenth century were no doubt the church, the village community 
and the family. The existence of formal associations was limited to the occupa- 
tional organizations of merchants and artisans in the few small cities. Among 
the agrarian population (more than 80 per cent of the total population) 
practically no formal associations existed except the peasants’ representation 
in the Diet of the four estates. The major social changes that took place around 
the 1880s and the weakening of the old institutions were responsible for the 
development of a tendency to form associations, although the right to form 
associations was not formally granted by law until 1906.1 

According to a law of 1919 an association has to be registered by the author- 
ities in order to obtain legal status and the rights to acquire property, to collect 
dues, etc. Voluntary associations, thus registered are, for instance, the labour 
market organizations and the political parties, including their numerous local 
organizations. Co-operative societies are defined by law not as voluntary 
associations, but as economic institutions. Most religious activity in Finland is 
centred on the Lutheran church, which is not considered a voluntary associa- 
tion. 

A count of the number of voluntary associations, exact statistics of which 
are available only for the most recent years, shows that their number is rapidly 
growing. In 1920 about 3,400 voluntary associations were legally recognized, 
in 1947 about 38,000, and in 1958, 61,165, or about 14 associations per 1,000 
individuals. No satisfactory over-all figures concerning the membership of the 
various associations are obtainable. Additional information can, however, be 
obtained from survey statistics. 

According to a study of Finnish youth based on a national probability sample, 
56 per cent of the age group 20-29 belong to at least one voluntary association, 
while 24 per cent belong to two or more associations. Among young men the 
percentages are higher; for example, in the above-mentioned age group, 70 per 


1. Heikki Waris, S laisen yhteisk rakenne (The structure of Finnish society), Helsinki, 1948, pp. 189-94. 
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cent of the men belong to at least one association. A study of the heavily- 
industrialized city of Tampere (population about 120,000) reveals that 84 
per cent of the city’s adult male population and 40 per cent of the adult female 
population belong to at least one association.? However, only 29 per cent of 
all youth, aged 20-29 are designated active members (i.e. persons who have 
either held positions or offered personal service ‘during the last year). In 
Tampere, 32 per cent of the entire adult population can be considered active 
participants. 

In a country with a strong rural background one might expect to find that 
informal groups still perform the same social functions as formal associations 
in earlier-industrialized and more urbanized societies. However it seems war- 
ranted to say that voluntary associations and informal groups do not constitute 
opposing and counteracting agencies in such a way that membership in the 
latter tends to exclude membership in the former. On the contrary, the above- 
mentioned nation-wide survey of youth shows clearly that membership in 
voluntary associations and membership in informal groups, such as peer 
groups and neighbourhood groups, are positively correlated.® 

There are, of course, differences in the rates of participation in different social 
groups. Of the commonly-used background variables in social surveys, edu- 
cation is the most clearly differentiating factor, both with regard to member- 
ship rates and the extent of actual active particpation. When sex, age and 
social class are held constant, the better-educated are more often members and 
participate more actively. Men are more often members and active participants 
than women, but there are some interesting differences between social classes. 
Among white-collar workers the difference in participation between the sexes 
is small, whereas among industrial workers men participate much more than 
women. Among teen-agers the girls from the working class are as often mem- 
bers of youth organizations as the boys, but beyond the age of 20 in this class 
the rate of female participation in voluntary associations declines considerably. 
This is probably due to the fact that the organizations and associations with a 
particular appeal to members of the working class are of the political and 
occupational type, whereas among white-collar workers there are organizations 
of the women’s club type.‘ 

One may classify citizens’ associations and organizations as falling into five 
major groups: the labour market organizations; the co-operative societies; 
the political parties; other pressure groups and associations of the social- 
improvement type; expressive associations or those formed for the recreational 
and social purposes of their members. The social surveys which have been 
conducted are based on samples too small to make it possible to count 
thoroughly the memberships and offices held in various types of voluntary 
associations and civic organizations. There are, however, data for the most 
important associations. 

The trade union movement constitutes one of the strongest forces in Finnish 
society. In addition to the central federation of organized labour (SAK), 
there are the Communist-dominated unions—expelled from SAK—and unions 


. Erik Allardt, Pentti Jartti, Faina Jyrkila, and Yrjé Littunen, Nuorison harrastukset ja yhteisin rakenne (The 
leisure-time activities of youth and social structure), Helsinki, 1958, pp. 20-9. 
2. Paavo Piepponen, Kulttuuriharrastukset ja henkilokohtainen vaikutus (Cultural activity and personal influence), 
manuscript, 1959. 
3. Erik Allardt, Pentti Jartti, Faina Jyrkila and Yrjé Littunen, ‘On the Cumulative Nature of Leisure-Tim« 
Activities’, Acta Sociologica, vol. 3, fasc. 1. 
. Erik Allardt et al., Nuorison harrastukset ja yhteison rakenne, loc. cit.; Paavo Piepponen, op. cit. 
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CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN POLITICAL LIFE 


of salaried employees. The latter form a central federation of their own which, 
since the second world war, has grown considerably in size. The percentage 
of organized labourers and salaried employees is, however, not particularly 
high. About 40-45 per cent are organized. This somewhat low figure is thought 
to be due to cross-pressures produced by internal political struggles within the 
unions and also to some demographic factors, such as the high proportion of 
women in the Finnish labour force and the great number of workers in agri- 
culture and forestry. It is difficult to obtain a count of the number of offices 
held in the unions, but certain factors operate to make both the number of 
offices fairly high and the structure of the unions democratic. First, the 
federations are rather small, the largest not exceeding 40,000 members, and 
secondly, the continous struggle between Social Democrats and Communists 
has split the federations and the local unions into factions, thus creating both 
opposition and democratic discussion. The employers have corresponding 
organizations, which derive their power partly from the conditions of nation- 
wide collective bargaining and partly from the fact that Finnish industry is 
mainly composed of small and medium-sized firms.? 

The membership rate in consumers’ co-operatives is probably the highest 
in the world. In 1954, the number of members in consumers’ co-operatives 
was 1,023,000, out of a total population of 4,200,000 inhabitants. The co-oper- 
ative movement subscribes to the original Rochdale principles, although it 
has become strongly bureaucratized. The local societies governed by elected 
members are the key units in the system, but the rapid rise in membership 
rates has, of course, teaded to produce a concentration of power in the hands 
of salaried managers in the central organizations. In addition to the con- 
sumers’ co-operatives mentioned above there are farmers’ co-operatives which 
have a dominant position, particularly in dairy farming. On the whole, the 
co-cperative movement offers a favourable field for large-scale citizen parti- 
cipation in the economic life of the country.’ 

In the category of expressive associations, sports and athletic associations, 
particularly, have a great number of members. According to the nation-wide 
survey of Finnish youth, quoted above, 42 per cent of all boys and young men 
between the ages of 10 and 29 are members of sports associations.® It is esti- 
mated that about 20 per cent of the total population, aged 10-70, belong to 
sports associations. As there are about 3,000 sports associations‘ in the country 
it seems warranted to say that these associations are not only important social- 
ization agencies for Finnish youth but that they also constitute for many office- 
holders important training grounds for further civic participation. 

With the rapid rise in memberships a considerable degree of bureaucrati- 
zation and politization of the voluntary associations has taken place. It is not 
only within the trade unions that political struggles occur. The consumers’ 
co-operatives are divided into two large groups: those belonging to a central 
organization with socialist leanings and those belonging to a central organiza- 
tion mainly dominated by farmers and sometimes characterized as bourgeois. 


. Heikki Waris, ‘Finland’, in Institutions of Advanced Societies, edited by Arnold M. Rose, Minneapolis, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, Minn., 1958, pp. 206-9; Carl-Erik Knoellinger, Jarjestésuhteet Suomes tyémarkkinoilla 
(The organizational relations of the Finnish labour market), Helsinki, 1959, pp. 17-19, 58-91, 154-6, 194-5, 
230-8. (This book will soon be published in English by the Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass.) 

2. Heikki Waris, ‘Finland’, op. cit., pp. 201-2, 226-7. 

. Allardt et al., Nuorison harrastukset ja yhteisin rakenne, op. cit., p. 25. 

4. Kalevi Heinila, Leisure and Sports (Publication No. 5 of the Institute of Sociology, University of Helsinki), 1959. 
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The sports movement too has been the scene of vigorous political struggles and 
is divided into two camps, socialist and ‘bourgeois’. 


CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN POLITICAL LIFE IN FINLAND 


In the twentieth century, the participation of Finnish citizens in political life 
has developed in three important stages. The 470-year-old Pariiament of the 
four estates was modernized to form a unicameral legislature in 1906, and 
citizens over 24 years of age, men and women alike, were universally 
enfranchized. The declaration of independence in December 1917, led to the 
inauguration of the present constitution in 1919, which gave the electorate 
the additional task of electing every six years the college of presidential 
electors; the Municipal Law of 1917 also established the conditions for the 
election of the municipal councils. Later, in 1944, the voting age was reduced 
to 21 years. 

At each of these stages special features have been added to popular parti- 
cipation in the country’s politics. After the enthusiasm of the 1907 elections 
(70.7 per cent) the turn-out at the polls began to decline, the lowest level of 
only 51.1 per cent being reached in 1913 (presumably because of the greatly 
diminished practical importance of the Diet and its frequent dissolution by the 
Grand Duke of Finland, the Russian tsar). However, the present party pattern 
of the country originated and developed soon after 1906. As a result of the 
adoption of proportional representation the party system became a multiple 
one. The Social Democrats, founded in 1899, and the Agrarian Party, founded 
in 1906, have been in continuous existence for more than half a century as 
has the Swedish People’s Party, officially founded in 1906, but actually dating 
from 1870. 

In 1918, following the proclamation of the country’s independence, the 
Coalition Party (Conservatives) and the Progressive Party, forerunner of the 
present Finnish People’s Party, were founded, and all five parties began to 
develop a party organization, for which an example had already been set by 
the Social Democrats in the previous years. It is, however, the most recent 
stage that has witnessed by far the greatest electoral participation. The highest 
turn-out in parliamentary elections was that of 1954 (79.9 per cent). Parti- 
cipation in the elections for presidential electors has increased steadily from 
39.7 per cent in 1925 to 73.4 per cent in 1956, and that in the municipal 
elections from as little as 27.8 per cent in 1924 to 71.4 per cent in 1953. The 
party system was given a new flavour in 1944 by the legalizing of the Com- 
munists and the establishment of their front organization, the Finnish People’s 
Democratic League. 

Since the end of World War II, the electorate has become the object of a 
new kind of campaigning. As late as the 1930s, the party organizations were, 
in general, weak and rarely called for popular support except at election time. 
But since then they have increased their efforts to expand by forming new local 
units and recruiting new members. The growth in numbers has been very 
rapid: the Agrarian Party now has ten times the number of members it had 
in 1945, the membership of the Social Democrats has doubled and that of 
the Conservatives is five times the 1945 figure. In 1958, the figures for the 
popular vote and party membership were as shown in Table 1. 
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TABLE I. 
Total individual 
Party Popular Note members in party 
in 1958 organization * 
Finnish People’s Democratic League (Communist) . 450 506 150 000* 
Social Democratic Party . . . . . . 450 212 131 O11 
Social Democratic Opposition . . . . . 33 947 ee 
Agrarian Party . . at 448 364 314 202 
National Coalition Party (Conservative) . Se 297 094 77 008 
Swedish People’s Party. . ar ee 130 888 50 122 
Finnish People’s Party (Centre) ae tie. oe 114 617 17 000* 
Liberal Union. . BC thy ep ee 6 424 I 500* 
Other Rot cork al; . : Page eee 12 183 bee 
1 944 235 740 843 


* Approximate figures. 
1. These figures were supplied by the different party headquarters and include members of party youth 
organizations as well as adult members. 





While the above figures are those given by the respective parties themselves 
and still remain to be proved by survey data, there is no doubt that the propor- 
tionate number of citizens belonging to party organizations has greatly 
increased since World War II and that a great effort has been made to recruit 
young members. However, one may not necessarily be justified in concluding 
that the rapid increase in membership was correlated with a simultaneous 
increase in political interest and participation among the citizens. The activities 
of the party organizations seem to be progressing in a non-political direction, 
sometimes including social activities and recreation rather than political 
discussions or serious efforts in election campaigns. The Agrarian Party has 
created a linear organization to provide for more effective work at the ‘grass- 
roots’ level, and a recent study of the members of the Coalition Party indicates 
that only one-third made efforts to influence political opinions even in their 
most immediate circles; 83 per cent of the members were not assigned any 
other duty than that of paying the membership fee.* 

The citizen’s opportunities to participate formally in decision-making are, 
of course, best in the sphere of local government. In Finland there are 481 self- 
governing rural communes, 35 cities, and 31 market towns. Decisions are made 
in the municipal councils, which, four decades ago, replaced the local general 
assemblies. The number of municipal councillors varies from 13 in rural 
districts of less than 1,000 population to 77 in Helsinki. Consequently, in a 
small municipality less votes are needed to elect a councillor. One councillor 
represents 3,740 eligible voters in Helsinki compared with an average of one 
councillor to only 258 voters in rural districts. The total number of candidates 
and elected councillors (and the numbers per 10,000 adult population) can 
be seen from Table 2. 

In addition to the municipal councillors, other citizens participate in formal 
decisions-making at the local level. A count showed that in 1956 the 
417 Finnish-speaking rural communes had 9,382 municipal councillors—who 
had elected 3,253 governing board members—and a total of 114,675 other 


1. Onni Rantala, Konservatismi poliittisena katsomuksena (Conservatism as a political ideology), manuscript. 
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TABLE 2. 
Candidates Elected councillors 
Type tof Number of Persons entitled = 
municipality municipalities to vote in 1956 Niniber i Am Nasiber BE <i 
Cities 35 772578 4931 64 115315 
Market towns 31 197 535 3 350 170 851 43 
Rural communes 482 1 564335 36302 232 10 340 66 
548 2534448 44583 176 12344 49 





trustees (e.g., 34,000 members of school boards, 5,500 assessors, etc.). Many 
positions of trust, however, may be given to the same persons; the 127,310 
trusteeships were actually held by 71,800 trustees,' who comprised about 5 
per cent of the Finnish-speaking rural electorate. A city has only one central 
school board, which again lessens the townspeople’s chances of being elected 
to a formal decision-making body. This is not offset by the great variety of 
municipal boards; for instance, the Helsinki council elects 370 members to 
33 different boards.” It may still be mentioned that in Finland a citizen from 
21 to 60 years of age cannot refuse to accept a municipal position of trust if 
he has not held such a position within the four years immediately preceding 
the election. 

The functioning of the election machinery and the presentation of candidates 
require further citizen participation. In the last municipal elections there were 
33,000 members and vice-members on the electoral boards, and about 
450,000 persons (almost a quarter of the rural adults but only one-fifteenth of 
the urban dwellers) were needed to sign the lists of candidatures. In a general 
election three times as many signatures are needed on every candidate’s list, 
but the number of persons seeking election to the 200-member Parliament is, 
of course, smaller. In 1958 there were 1,087 candidates. 

How many and what kinds of people, then, take part in campaigning for 
the candidates or are in any way interested in the affair? Some answers are 
derivable from the election statistics and voting records. Even more general 
conclusions about participation may, with due caution, be based upon these 
materials, if voting is considered as citizen participation in political life and if 
the various forms of political activity are considered to correlate positively. 

The way the demographic factors determine electoral participation in 
Finland concurs with what is reported in many other countries. The well- 
educated, the citizens of high socio-economic status, the men and the middle- 
aged are the most active. Yet, a study of the voters in Helsinki indicated that 
the lower turn-out of women was mainly caused by the greater number of 
women in the old age groups. There were remarkably great differences 
between married and unmarried people; and the unmarried men had a lower 
voting participation than unmarried women in all age groups except the 
youngest and the oldest. 


. Aarne Eskola, ‘Maalaiskuntien hallintoelimista ja luottamusmiehista’ (On the governing bodies and trustees 
of rural communes), Maalaiskunta, 1957/7. 

c. Helsingin kaupungin kunnalliskalentert (The municipal calendar of Helsinki), 1959, Helsinki, 1959. 

3. Erik Allardt and Kettil Bruun, ‘Characteristics of the Finnish Non-Voter’, Transactions of the Westermarck 

Society, vol. III, Abo, 1956. 
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In a panel interview among Finnish students in 1955-56 the results con- 
formed to the findings of earlier panel studies of voting behaviour—it should 
be noted that the different aspects of political activity considered were of a 
cumulative character. A self-rating of the interviewees’ interest in politics, 
six weeks before the election, showed very significant correlation with the scale 
values of activity in actual election behaviour. Among the additional positively- 
correlating variables were membership of a party organization and the strength 
of party affiliation, the number of newspapers read, exposure to propaganda, 
participation in political discussions, expression of numerous political opinions, 
recognition as opinion leaders among fellow students, and an early voting 
decision. The number of students who voted was greater than the number 
who otherwise showed an interest in politics, but the active and interested 
voted with higher frequency and notably tended to vote on the first polling 
day.! 

At the Institute of Political Science of the University of Helsinki the data 
collected about voting behaviour in the recent parliamentary election of 
6-7 July 1958 are under analysis. In May, and again after the election, 
interviews were held of a random sample of 501 (476 in July) persons drawn 
from 76,793 names on the voting register of Tampere. For purposes of com- 
parison another sample of 97 (94) persons in Korpilahti, a large rural com- 
mune of 4,276 registered voters at the other end of the same electoral area, 
was simultaneously interviewed. The results of the Tampere survey have not 
been previously published and the data given in the fresent article should 
be regarded as only provisional. 

In numerous election studies the degree of party affiliation has been found 
to correlate positively with political activity. A recent report of the Norwegian 
election study also appears to bear out this finding.? In the Tampere survey 
the distribution of the interviewees according to their degree of party pre- 
ference was as follows: 

















TABLE 3} 
Tampere Korpilahti 

Men Women ‘Total Men Women ‘Total 

(205) (296) (501) (49) (48) (97) 

Yo % % % % % 
Party members. . . . .  . 18 7 II 20 3 II 
Strong party preference. . . . 4iI 44 43 29 34 31 
Weak party preference. : ‘ - 29 29 29 33 29 3I 
No party preference. s. 19 RG 12 9 10 27 19 
No information. . . . . . 7 8 8 8 8 8 


1. In brackets: the number of persons in each group. 





Granted that party members may differ greatly in devotion and participa- 
tion, there seems to be a rising degree of preference from those who have no 


Pertti Pesonen, Valitsijamiesvaalien ylioppilasddnestajat (with an English summary: Student voters in the 

election of the college of presidential electors), Helsinki, 1958. 

2. Stein Rokkan, ‘Electoral Activity, Party Membership and Organizational Influence’, Acta Sociologica, vol. 4, 
fasc. I, p. 36. 
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preference at all to those whose preference is strong; and to the latter category 
must be added those who actually have party membership, for which a decided 
party preference is also a natural precondition. In Tables 4 and 5 are certain 
data concerning political participation in Tampere. To test the assumption 
that political activity is correlated with the strength of party affiliation, the 
sample is divided into ‘partisan’ and ‘non-partisan’ persons, the former con- 
sisting of party members and persons with a strong party preference, the latter 
of the remaining three of the categories listed above. The ‘no information’ 
group actually resembled the weak partisanship group. The factor ‘sex’ 
correlates with both partisanship and participation, and is here held to be 
constant. 

Some items in Table 4 are not necessarily connected with the campaign. 
Consistently greater activity is noticeable in the partisan population. Moreover, 
the partisans considered the election more worth while. The different level of 
participation of the two sexes is also apparent. If there is more activity in the 
city (Tampere) than in the rural commune (Korpilahti), it is most evident in 
newspaper-reading and least in listening to the radio. Among the programmes 
listened to, the news, broadcasts had the greatest audiences. But hardly anything 
is known about the actual meaning of the exposure figures; in 1955 it was 
found in a Finnish commune that, of the persons who had heard the news 
broadcast ‘today’ or ‘yesterday’, only 22 per cent were able to mention a single 
news topic which was on the programme.! 

A comparison of Tables 4 and 5 indicates that the campaign material in 
the mass media of communication roused no great interest among the citizens. 
Also, the idea of the election’s importance collapsed somewhat after it was over. 
However, the campaign of 1958 was not a very violent one. The differences 
between the partisans and non-partisans and between the two sexes remained 
fairly consistent, although partisan and non-partisan persons alike discussed 
the election and among the men the non-partisans may have read more posters. 
Again the commune was likely to be more passive than the city, but in 
Korpilahti people more often attended meetings. Actually, more campaign 
speeches were arranged in Korpilahti than in Tampere. 

The section of the population that was actively engaged in any way in the 
campaigning is not large. There were some members who volunteered to mail 
letters and deliver posters and pamphlets, but the systematic canvassing of 
neighbours is not customary in Finland—no more than the writing of letters 
to members of the Finnish Parliament. In accordance with the findings of the 
student survey this study reveals that the voter’s selection of the day on which 
he goes to the poll is a differentiating factor: the men and the partisans prefer 
to vote on the first day. 

The cumulative nature of political participation is apparent in the Tampere 
survey, too. As an illustration, the sample in Table 6 is divided according to 
exposure to political mass communication in May. The interested, the partisan 
and the well-informed were the most exposed, and the highly exposed in May 
also tended to pay the most attention to the campaign. Numerous other 
illustrations of the ‘cumulativeness of political activity’ might be given. Further, 
one might consider the correlation between the active participation of two 
generations in Table 6a. If the awareness of the father’s party preference is 
interpreted as a sign of political discussions having taken place in the childhood 


1. Yrjé Littunen, unpublished material on a Finnish radio audience. 
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lampere and Korpilahti (May 1958), by sex and the strength of party affiliation.' 


Taser 4. Interview data on political participation in 
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number of persons in group. 


In brackets: 


1. 
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CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 


home, it is obvious that the family is an instrument of socializing people into 
political activity. 


TABLE 6. Interview data on political and social participation in Tampere by sex and 
degree of exposure to political mass communication in May 1958.) 























Men Women 
Type of participation High Medium Low High Medium Low 
(91) (73) (41) (71) (102) (123) 
A. Political participation in May 
‘Partisan’. « 69 55 44 55 56 44 
Declared as, very’ or ‘quite’ inter- 
ested in politics . : 65 38 10 44 14 7 
Read regularly two or more “daily 
newspapers .. : s* G4 45 27 61 48 39 
Good knowledge of politics / . —¢ 34 19 26 14 8 
Aware of father’s party preference. 80 52 68 76 68 55 
B. Participation in the election 
Voted on the first polling day . 58 41 43 46 39 36 
Voted on the second polling day. 35 45 40 49 45 40 
If voted, recalled no hesitation dur- 
ing the campaign as to what party 
to vote for . ; 89 85 70 84 78 64 
Listened after midnight t to election 
results by radio . 21 13 3 15 16 8 
Listened to at least one of the three 
campaign broadcasts . ; 79 59 40 68 66 55 
Recognized correctly at least one 
party poster. . 88 86 80 85 69 70 
Paid attention to campaign | items 
in newspapers. . 52 54 35 60 39 30 
Attended a political meeting. ; 14 9 3 7, 7 4 
Discussed the election in small 
groups . ; 80 71 60 62 68 61 
Did active campaign work outside 
family . : : : ; ; II 4 a 4 2 4 


C. Other social activity in May 
Belonged to two or more hneeiieiiid 


associations . . 42 34 22 30 12 II 
Read regularly three or more pe- 

riodicals. . 31 22 22 55 32 29 
Saw a motion picture within the last 

month . a oa a 45 37 23 26 32 


1. In brackets: number of persons in group. 








The mutual positive correlations are not limited to the field of political 
participation. Table 6c shows that the persons interested in_ political 
information were more active in joining voluntary associations and more 
active in reading periodicals. On the other hand, those who attended motion 
pictures were not prone to exposure to political interests. 
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DETERMINANTS OF DIFFERENCES IN THE DEGREE OF PARTICIPATION 


It seems reasonable to assume that socialization resulting in participation to 
a large extent rests on rewards and punishments. Successful participation tends 
to lead to mere participation. Applied to the field of citizen participation 
this will mean that persons with a high participation in a given activity are 
more likely to take a prominent part in other activities than those with a 
low participation. 

From the preceding discussion it appears that political activity tends to be 
cumulative in the sense that different kinds of political participation show 
strong intercorrelations. Apparently this ‘cumulativeness of activity’ appears 
within many other behaviour systems than the political. In the previously 
mentioned nation-wide youth survey the various forms of leisure activity 
were shown to correlate positively. First, there are positive intercorrelations 
between different forms of social participation, such as having friends, belong- 
ing to gangs, being a member of associations, etc. Secondly, social participa- 
tion in associations and informal groups is positively correlated with intellectual 
activity, such as reading books, reading periodicals, listening to radio talks, 
etc. Generally, the various forms of leisure activity are positively correlated 
in such a way that it seems warranted to speak of ‘cumulativeness of 
activity’.? 

This hypothesis applies not only to leisure activities but also to behaviour 
with relation to daily work. According to a study carried out in two large 
Finnish factories, the workers who are active unionists rate higher in work 
performance and speed of work than do other workers. The active unionists 
are also more eager to increase their occupational skill, they remain longer in 
the same shop and they make more numerous suggestions. in terms of demo- 
cratic functions it is interesting to note that the more active (both as workers 
and unionists) are more apt to criticize neglect and faults on the part of the 
management than are other workers.’ This pattern is apparently not limited 
to the field of industrial labour or union politics, but the greater readiness of 
active participants to criticize has also been shown in such fields as sports 
and _politics.® 

The ‘cumulativeness’ hypothesis appears to offer many possibilities as an 
explanatory factor in studies of voting participation. In Finland, as in most 
countries, a higher voting turn-out is recorded for persons of high general and 
socio-economic status than for persons of low general socio-economic status. 
It seems reasonable to assume that persons of high status are more often 
rewarded for participation than those of lower status. It is, however, a well- 
known socio-psychological fact that formerly passive and apathetic sociai 
groups may become extremely active when rewarded. This pattern sheds 
light on one of the most striking changes in Finnish voting behaviour after the 
second world war. Up to 1945 the poor rural communes in northern and 
eastern Finland had a much lower voting participation than the rest of the 
country. Since the war the politicians have shown a great interest in northern 
and eastern Finland and many social measures have been introduced to 
improve conditions particularly in these parts of the country. Since the election 


. Erik Allardt et al., On the Cumulative Nature of Leisure-Time Activities, loc. cit. 

. Paavo Seppanen, Dual Allegiance of Workers to Company and Union (Publication No. 3, Reprint Series), Insti- 
tute of Social Policy, University of Helsinki, 1958. 

3. Kalevi Heinila, op. cit.; Pertti Pesonen, op. cit., pp. 80, 143. 
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CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN POLITICAL LIFE 


in 1948 the turn-out in the northern and eastern communes has been among 
the highest in the country. 

Social participation is, of course, not always rewarded. It may, for instance, 
lead to punishment in the form of structural cross-pressures. The following 
generalizations on the basis of the cross-pressure hypothesis are supported by 
Finnish data: (a) voting participation is lower in communes where many 
parties are equally strong than in communes where one party dominates; (b) 
voting participation is lower in communes with heterogeneous social structure 
than in homogeneous ones; (c) voting participation is lower in communes which 
traditionally have social class differences than in ‘classless’ communes; (d) voting 
participation is lower in communes where political and religious movements 
are in disagreement than in communes where they are in agreement; (e) 
voting participation among workers living in white-collar neighbourhoods is 
lower than among workers living in typical working class neighbourhoods;! 
(f) voting participation among young voters who disagree politically with their 
parents is lower than among students who agree politically with their parents.” 

Finnish studies designed to test the various hypotheses put forward have, to 
date, been very much centred upon the above-mentioned general explanatory 
hypotheses—the cumulativeness hypothesis and the cross-pressure hypothesis. 
The problem has been to explain differences in the degree of participation. 
In recent research activities a need for other kinds of problem orientation can 
be observed. Instead of being focused on differentials in the degree of parti- 
cipation, recently planned studies are centred on differences in the kind of 
participation. As theoretical points of departure, general schemes like Riesman’s 
well-known typology and Parsons’ pattern variables are often used, but it is 
too early to report on this trend. 

The clarification of notions about decision-making and democratic partici- 
pation are of great importance to political theory; thus, the correlation between 
political participation and solid party preference demands further study. 
An additional step would be the differentiation of deviant spectator-interests 
and the role it plays in the general pattern of activation by involvement and 
affiliation. 








1, Erik Allardt, Social Struktur och Politisk aktivitet (Social structure and political activity), Borga, 1956. 
2. Pertti Pesonen, op cit. 
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FRANCE 


GerorceEs DuPpEux 


In France, polling in the parliamentary elections has always been relatively 
heavy. During the period between the two world wars, the proportion of 
abstentions varied very slightly between a maximum of 17 per cent (in 1924) 
and a minimum of 15.6 per cent (in 1936), with the exception of the 1919 
elections (when it was nearly 30 per cent). After the second world war, the 
extension of the suffrage to women did not have the consequences which 
many people had feared: the number of abstentions increased slightly (20.2 per 
cent in October 1945, 18.2 in June 1946, 21.9 in October 1946, 19.8 in June 
1951, 17.2 in January 1956, 22.9 in November 1958), but it never reached 
the 1919 figure. 

"~ It may therefore be considered that, on the average, only one-fifth of the 
electorate abstains from voting. This statement, however, must be qualified 
as follows: firstly, not all men and women of voting age take the trouble to 
have their names added to the electoral rolls; secondly, these electoral rolls 
themselves are not always kept up to date. The fact that a number of ‘poten- 
tial’ electors usually neglect to have their names inscribed on the electoral rolls 
was shown up in December 1955, when the rolls were specially revised fol- 
lowing the dissolution of the National Assembly: in certain urban communes, 
there was a last-minute rush to the town hall to apply for enrolment, although 
nothing had been done about it previously. Thus, if it were possible, when 
calculating the number of abstentions, to take into account the citizens who 
are old enough to vote but are unable to do so because their names are not 
on the rolls, the percentage of abstentions would be found to be higher. 
Conversely, if the electoral rolls are not kept up to date, if the names of electors 
who die or change their domicile are not deleted, the actual proportion of 
abstentions is obviously lower than that shown by the official statistics. A 
recent experiment carried out in a number of towns, chiefly in the south of 
France, brought to light certain defects or irregularities in the electoral rolls, 
which give food for thought. A more detailed study of this problem should be 
undertaken, and it might well be that the differences which are often noted 
between regions (polling is usually much heavier in the northern than in the 
southern regions) are due, not to differences in the behaviour of the citizens, 
but simply to the greater or less efficiency with which the local authorities 
prepare the rolls. 

Although, taking due account of the above remarks the degree to which the 
electorate exercises its rights in France differs little from that generally noted 
in western Europe, the number of candidates for seats in parliament is one of 
the highest in the world and has steadily risen during the past seventy or 
eighty years. At the beginning of the Third Republic, the average number of 
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candidates for each seat at the first ballot was three; during the period between 
the two world wars, it was five or six; after the Liberation, it increased to 
5.6 in October 1945, to 7.3 in June 1951, and to 9.9 in January 1956. This 
large number of candidates offers the electors a very wide choice and also 
helps to make the electoral campaigns lively. Conditions therefore seem to be 
such as to ensure that a large proportion of citizens take part in political life 
at the time of the elections. 

In studying the extent of participation in this sphere, we shall refer here to 
the results of a sample survey undertaken under the auspices of the Fondation 
Nationale des Sciences Politiques, with the aid of grants from the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the Fonds National de la Recherche Scientifique et Tech- 
nique. This survey was carried out in three stages, the first before the referen- 
dum on the constitution on 28 September 1958, the second after the referen- 
dum and before the general elections on 23 and 30 November 1958, and 
the third immediately after these elections. The data collected during this 
third stage will constitute the basis of our study. 

In France, as in Norway and, no doubt, as in all the other countries of 
western Europe, voting is regarded as a moral obligation and a civic duty; 
those who fail to perform this duty are loth to admit their ‘fault’. In the first 
ballot for the elections in November 1958, the number of abstentions amounted, 
as we have already seen, to 22.9 per cent of the total number of electors on the 
rolls; but 96 per cent of the persons questioned just before the ballot stated 
that they intended to vote; after the ballot, 92 per cent declared that they 
had voted, 1 per cent refused to answer and 7 per cent admitted that they had 
not voted. As the sample of the public interviewed is representative of the 
electorate as a whole, it is virtually certain that the differences noted between 
the actual and the admitted abstention are due to a reluctance to acknowledge 
violation of an article of the code of civic duties. 

On the other hand, the persons questioned seemed quite willing to admit 
that they had taken very little interest in the electoral campaign: 25 per cent 
stated that they had taken no interest whatsoever; 28 per cent that they had 
taken ‘little’ interest; 31 per cent that they had been ‘moderately’ interested ; 
only 15 per cent declared that they had been ‘very’ interested. Election meetings 
were very poorly attended: 89 per cent of the persons questioned had attended 
no meetings; 6 per cent had attended only one meeting; and the rest several 
meetings. Fifty-four per cent had not read the electoral posters; 35 per cent 
had not listened in to the political parties’ electoral broadcasts, which were 
regularly transmitted by the State broadcasting service. Newspaper articles 
dealing with the elections had been ‘regularly’ read by 19 per cent, ‘often’ 
by 9 per cent, ‘occasionally’ by 31 per cent, ‘very seldom’ by 20 per cent, 
and ‘never’ by 21 per cent of the persons interviewed. 

Only a small minority of electors therefore seems to have taken part in the 
electoral campaign in November 1958; but, in order to estimate the degree of 
activity more precisely, we have devised a ‘participation index’ modelled as 
far as possible on the index established for the United States by A. Campbell 
et al. This index is based, firstly, on voting and, secondly, on attendance at one 
or more public meetings, the reading of electoral posters, and efforts at per- 
suasion (the question asked was: ‘Did you try to persuade any of your friends 


1. A. Campbell, G. Gurvin and W. Miller, The Voter Decides, Evanston, Row, Peterson, 1954, 
Pp. 30-31. 
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or acquaintances to vote in the same way as yourself?’). We shall distinguish 

between four groups: 

Group 1. High participation: vote plus two of the three activities mentioned 
above. 

Group 2. Moderate participation: vote plus one of these activities. 

Group 3. Slight participation: vote only. 

Group 4. No participation: no vote and no activity. 

The results obtained are shown in Table 1. 














TABLE I. 
Men Women Aggregate 

Group ————-—.- a — 

No. % No. % No. %, 
Group 1 (high participation) 112 28 47 10 159 18 
Group 2 (moderate participation) 169 41 141 31 310 36 
Group 3 (slight participation) 108 27 249 54 357 41 
Group 4 (no participation) 18 4 26 5 44 5 

407 +100 463 100 870 ~—‘100 





As a number of those who abstained refused to admit that they had not 
voted, the figures for Group 3 are rather higher than they actually should be; 
likewise, those for Group 4 have been artificially reduced and are too small 
for analysis. For this reason, we shall bracket Groups 3 and 4 under a new 
heading (Group 3—very slight participation), giving the distribution shown 
in Table 2. 











TABLE 2. 
Men Women Aggregate 
Group ae - ne —_—_——_ 
No. % No. % No. % 
Group | (high participation) 112 28 47 10 159 18 
Group 2 (moderate participation) 169 41 141 31 310 36 
Group 3 (very slight participation) 126 31 275 59 401 46 








Is there any apparent relation between degree of participation and exposure 
to the influence of mass communication media? An analysis, first of all, of the 
replies to the question, ‘Have you read any newspaper articles on the subject 
of the elections?’, yields the results shown in Table 3. 

The correlation between the two phenomena is extremely close, newspaper 
reading decreasing steadily with decline in participation. The same applies 
to listening to radio broadcasts (see Table 4). 

The correlation between participation and exposure to the influence of mass 
communication media allows us to place a certain amount of reliance on the 
participation index we have devised. Having divided our population into 
three groups, it now remains to analyse their characteristics; we would have 
done this, if we could, on the basis of the analysis scheme worked out by 
S. Rokkan in the paper he presented at the Rome Congress of the International 
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TABLE 3. 
Group No. Regularly Often Occasionally — Never 
Group 1 (high participation) 
Aggregate 155 4! 15-5 33-5 7 3 
Men 110 42.5 16.5 33 6 2 
Women 45 35:5 13 35-5 9 7 
Group 2 (moderate participation) 
Aggregate 309 21.5 13 36 18.5 II 
Men 169 22.5 15.5 40 II II 
Women 140 20 II 31 27 II 
Group 3 (very slight participation) 
Aggregate 399 8 5 26 26 35 
Men 125 II 9 33-5 24 22.5 
Women 274 6.5 3 22.5 27.5 40.5 
TABLE 4. 
Group No. Regularly Occasionally Never 
Group 1 (high participation) 
Aggregate 148 37 40 23 
Men 106 38.5 41.5 20 
Women 42 33-5 35-5 31 
Group 2 (moderate participation) 
Aggregate 305 26 40.5 33-5 
Men 179 25 40 35 
Women 126 27 40 33 
Group 3 (very slight participation) 
Aggregate 353 18 34 48 
Men 117 19 38.5 42.5 
Women 236 18 32 50 





Political Science Association.! Readers will remember that the scheme may be 
illustrated by the following formula: 


Sociological characteristics -» social activity -» attachment to a party > 
participation in the election campaign 


and that the working hypothesis is that the more a citizen tends to behave and 
act independently in everyday life (independence attributable to professional 
status or standard of education, for example), the more likely he is to play an 
active part in the life of his community, to belong to a party and to take 
part in election campaigns. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to put this hypothesis to the test, as the data 
assembled during the surveys are incomplete, for two reasons: firstly, because 


1. S. Rokkan, ‘Electoral Activity, Party Membership and Organizational Influence’, Acta Sociologica, vol. 4, 
no. I, 1959, PP. 25-37. 
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the scope of the questionnaires had to be restricted in order not to try the 
patience of the respondents (it was impossible to put any of the questions con- 
cerning membership of cultural, sports or other associations, or concerning the 
political activities or sympathies of the respondent’s parents), and secondly 
—and this is important for comparative studies—because the situation in 
France in certain fields makes it extremely difficult to collect the data appro- 
priate to an analysis of this kind. 

Take, for example, the question of membership of trade unions or political 
parties. The three main trade union organizations claim an aggregate member- 
ship of over 2.5 million but qualified observers concede a membership of 
2 million at the most. Trade union membership would thus cover between 
17 and 20 per cent of the total number of wage-earners (reckoned at 12 million 
according to the 1954 census). Our sample findings confirm these estimates: 
93 out of 544 wage-earners questioned (or 17 per cent) said they belonged to 
one of the three trade union organizations. But it is quite obvious that this 
figure of 93 trade unionists is far too small to be of any use in the analysis. 

As to the political parties, little is known about their membership figures. 
The Communist Party is undoubtedly the largest of all the French parties. 
The following figures were given at the last Communist Congress: 429,635 
cards issued at 1 July 1956 and 425,150 at the end of May 1959. These figures 
are disputed not only by the party’s opponents but even by one of the peri- 
odicals published by a small opposition group within the party, which places the 
membership at 300,000. Other journalists reckon that the present active 
membership of the Communist Party is no more than 150,000. The Socialist 
Party (SFIO) has been in a state of crisis for years, and can hardly be estimated 
to have more than a few tens of thousands of members. The membership of 
the recently formed Parti Socialiste Autonome (Independent Socialist Party) 
and the Union de la Gauche Socialiste (Union of the Socialist Left) amounts to 
a few thousands. A figure of a few tens of thousands for the membership of the 
MRP, and a few thousands for that of the other political parties, which are 
parties of ‘leading citizens’, not based on an active ‘militant’ membership, 
would probably not be very far off the mark. Altogether, the membership of 
the political parties in France would appear to be not less than 300,000 or 
more than 1 million or between 1 and 4 per cent of the total electorate of over 
27 million. In the course of our sampling, we found only 29 respondents out 
of 1,063, or 2.7 per cent, who acknowledged membership of a party. It should 
be added, however, that 113 persons refused to reply to this question, and it is 
highly probable that some of them were actually members but concealed the 
fact. The proportion of 2.7 per cent is therefore a minimum. In any case, the 
figure is far too small to be of use for our analysis. 

The hypothesis that the closer a citizen’s attachment to a party, the more 
likely he is to take part in election campaigns cannot therefore be tested. A 
tempting possibility, then, is to replace the idea of party membership by that 
of confidence in a party, which may be revealed by the replies to one of the 
questions put during our inquiry: ‘In the first ballot, did you express your 
confidence primarily in the candidate or in the party he stood for?’ To 
verify the foregoing hypothesis, the electors who wished to express their confi- 
dence in a party (rather than ina person) would have to be classified as more 
active participants; i.e., most of them would have to come into the group 
with the high participation index (Group 1), or at least into Groups 1 and 2. 
But the analysis gives the results shown in Table 5. 
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TABLE 5. 
Participation index 
No. 
I 2 3 
Confidence in the party 
Aggregate 367 19 395 45 
Men 171 28 47-5 24.5 
Women 196 10.5 32.5 57 
Confidence in the candidate 
Aggregate 345 20.5 35 44-5 
Men 163 30.5 37 32.5 
5 33 55-5 


Women 182 11.5 





The differences are far too small, at least for the high participation index 
group, to allow of drawing any conclusions. The impression emerging is that 
the confidence shown in parties or, conversely, in individual candidates has 
nothing to do with participation in election campaigns. 

Since this attempt at substitution produces no result, we must resign our- 
selves to dropping the two intermediate stages in Rokkan’s formula and 
consider only the relations between the sociological characteristics of the part 
of the population interviewed and its degree of participation. 

Our first table revealed a marked difference between the sexes, with 
the number of male voters in the high and moderate participation groups 
substantially larger than that of female voters. This is a general and well- 
known phenomenon, of such importance that we must maintain this distinc- 
tion throughout our analysis so as to render the effect of the ‘sex’ factor constant. 


PARTICIPATION AND AGE 


It is also well known that participation tends to increase with age; and Table 6 
confirms this observation. 

Taking men and women together, participation increases rapidly with the 
transition from the first to the second age group, more slowly from the second 
to the third, and then drops back, with the 55’s and over, to a level which is 
only slightly above that for the under 30’s. This trend is fully in evidence for 
men, but it will be noted, in the case of women, whose degree of participation 
is invariably below that of men, that the increase in participation appears 
only between the first and second age groups, with the result that the gap 
between the sexes, which is very wide between 21 and 39, is slightly reduced 
between 30 and 44 and then increases to its maximum for the 45-54 age group, 
returning to the initial level for the final age group. The problem thus arising 
is as follows: apart from the 30-44 age group, women seem to display the same 
indifference to election campaigns whether they be young or old: why do those 
born between 1914 and 1928 show a tendency to behave differently? Might 
it not be because they were between the ages of 16 and 30 at the time when 
women were given the right to vote, or, in other words, at the time of their 
integration into political life, which formed part of the process of ‘socialization’? 
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TABLE 6. 
Participation index 
Age group No. 
I 2 3 
21-29 years 
Aggregate 116 13 33 54 
Men 48 21 35-5 43-5 
Women 68 7.5 31 61.5 
30-44 years 
Aggregate 249 20 36.5 43-5 
Men 132 27.5 42.5 30 
Women 117 12 30 58 
45-54 years 
Aggregate 188 22.5 38.5 39 
Men 103 32 44 24 
Women 85 10.5 32 57-5 
55 and over 
Aggregate 319 16 34 59° 
Men 126 26 40 34 
Women 193 9.5 30 60.5 





PARTICIPATION AND PLACE OF RESIDENCE 


The respondents were divided into four categories, according to the type of 
locality in which they lived: rural areas, if they lived in localities with a popu- 
lation of fewer than 2,000; small towns, in the case of localities with 2,000 to 
20,000 inhabitants; average sized towns (20,000 to 100,000 inhabitants) ; 
and large towns (over 100,000 inhabitants). 











TABLE 7. 
Participation index 
No. 
I 2 3 

Rural areas 

Aggregate 328 25 31 44 

Men 162 36.5 35 28.5 

Women 166 14 26.5 59-5 
Small towns 

Aggregate 267 13.5 41.5 45 

Men 120 22.5 48 29.5 

Women 147 6 36 58 
Average sized towns 

Aggregate 133 15 36 49 

Men 62 19.5 43-5 37 

Women 71 II 29.5 59-5 
Large towns 

Aggregate 142 15 35 50 

Men 63 22 43 35 

Women 79 29 62 
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An unexpected phenomenon emerges: the highest participation is in the rural 
areas, both for each of the sexes and in the aggregate (see Table 7). The 
difference between small towns and rural areas in this respect is clearly marked, 
with the percentage for group 1 (high participation) almost doubling in the 
latter case. Taking group 3 (very slight participation), a steady increase is seen 
according to the size of the locality: the bigger the locality, the slighter the 
degree of participation. It is the women in the large towns who seem to be 
responsible for the position there. 

What is the reason for this high participation in rural areas? One possible 
explanation may be demographic; the average age of rural voters is probably 
higher than that of town voters; another, political: in a small locality, local 
politics are more likely to train the citizen in his civic duties, whereas towns- 
folk take little interest in them; and yet another, historical: political struggles 
seem to have been strenuous in the French countryside for a very long time, 
probably ever since the Revolution of 1789. 


PARTICIPATION AND OCCUPATION 


Classification by occupation has been based not on the respondent’s occupation 
but on that of the head of the family, so as to avoid having a heterogeneous 
group of ‘non-working women’ (see Table 8). 














TABLE 8. 
Participation index 
No. 
I 2 3 

Farmers 

Aggregate g! 24 35 4! 

Men 48 37-5 39-5 23 

Women 43 9 30 61 
Liberal professions and executives 

Aggregate 59 27 35-5 37-5 

Men 36 33 33 34 

Women 23 17.5 39 43-5 
Artisans, tradespeople 

Aggregate 127 20.5 36 43-5 

Men 69 26 40.5 33-5 

Women 58 14 31 55 
Clerical workers 

Aggregate 162 19 4! 40 

Men 77 26 51 23 

Women 85 13 32 55 
Manual workers 

Aggregate 257 15 37 48 

Men 127 24.5 42 33-5 

Women 130 5 32.5 62.5 
Rentiers and pensioners 

Aggregate 173 14.5 29 56.5 

Men 50 26 36 38 

Women 123 9.5 26 64.5 
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The ‘liberal professions and executives’ group is the one which shows the 
strongest tendency to take part in electoral campaigns; this fact has already 
been noted repeatedly in numerous countries: but it will be remarked that, 
in this case, it is due to the behaviour of the women; sofaras men are concerned, 
ihe participation of the members of the liberal professions and executives is 
lower than that of the farmers, which is the highest of all. This confirms the 
fact that electors in rural areas have a characteristic behaviour. 

At the other end of the scale, the ‘rentiers and pensioners’ group is the one 
which takes the least part, but—rather surprising— it is immediately followed 
by the ‘manual workers’ group. Indeed, a closer analysis of the figures shows 
that the positions would perhaps be reversed (i.e., the manual workers group 
taking even less part than the rentiers and pensioners group) did not the latter 
include such a large proportion of women. This apathy on the part of the 
workers is certainly one of the most remarkable facts revealed by this study. 
The question whether this is simply a temporary phenomenon, connected 
with the political situation in 1958, or a permanent feature which will be 
confirmed by other surveys requires consideration. 

The classification by occupations should have been accompanied by a 
classification by income-level; but it was not possible to ask a straightforward 
question about income for fear of antagonizing the respondents and causing 
them to refuse to answer the questionnaire at all. They were, however, asked 
the following question: ‘Do you consider that you earn enough to meet the 
needs of your family as well as your own?’ The answers to this question indicate 
roughly the degree of what may be called financial satisfaction, and it is possible 
to establish a relation between this sense of satisfaction and participation in the 
elections. Table 9 shows the results obtained. 











TABLE 9. 
Participation index 
No, 
I 2 3 
Satisfied 
Aggregate 176 27 32 41 
Men 101 32.5 34.5 33 
Women 75 19 28 53 
Fairly satisfied 
Aggregate 261 17 42 4! 
Men 137 25 45 30 
Women 124 8 38 54 
Not satisfied 
Aggregate 381 16 35 49 
Men 157 26 44 30 
Women 224. 8.5 28.5 63 





There is thus a positive correlation between satisfaction and participation, 
and this table seems to afford some justification of the quip that ‘politics is a 
luxury of the rich’. This correlation is more pronounced among women (more 
alive to the material difficulties of life) than among men, and it will be noted 
that the second group (persons who are ‘fairly’ satisfied) acts in the same way as 
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the third group (persons who are not satisfied). There does not seem to be 
any half-way attitude in this matter. 

Each of the two preceding tables throws light on the other. There is every 
reason to believe that the members of the liberal professions are satisfied with 
their material situation and that the workers, and particularly their wives, are 
not at all satisfied. There remains the farmer group; the members of this 
group are not in the habit of expressing the least satisfaction with anything 
and yet they take an active part in politics. 


PARTICIPATION AND EDUCATION 
It is well known that the degree of participation in political life rises with the 
level of education. French electors are no exception to this rule, as is shown 


by Table ro. 


TABLE 10. 








Participation index 











No. 
t 2 3 

Primary education 

Aggregate 617 17 34.5 48.5 

Men 263 27.5 42.5 30 

Women 354 9-5 28.5 62 
Senior primary education 

Aggregate 112 21 42 37 

Men 59 27 46 27 

Women 53 15 38 47 
Secondary education 

Aggregate 78 23 37 40 

Men 47 28 36 36 

Women 31 16 39 45 
Higher education 

Aggregate 44 23 38.5 38.5 

Men 36 25 39 36 

Women 8 12.5 37-5 50 





This progression, however, is not due to the men, whose behaviour does 
not vary appreciably according to their standard of education; those having 
received only primary education are indeed relatively more numerous in the 
high participation group than graduates of higher educational establishments. 
In the case of women, on the other hand, the difference between the ‘primary 
education’ and ‘senior primary education’ groups is considerable. Above that 
level the increase is much less pronounced, and, in the case of the ‘higher 
education’ group there is even a drop. It is true that the number of persons in 
the latter group is so small that the data lose a good deal of their significance. 

It may therefore be wondered whether, as was observed in Norway, the pref- 
erence given to any particular party—i.e, political sympathies—does not 
modify the influence of the ‘education’ factor on participation. In other words, 
are electors of the left with a low standard of education more active than elec- 
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tors of the right with the same standard of education, and vice-versa when the 
standard of education is higher? In order to test this hypothesis, we have not 
used the answers to the question concerning the candidates for whom the elec- 
tors voted (because too many respondents—37 per cent— refused to indicate 
the candidates for whom they voted in November 1958), but the larger number 
of answers to the less direct question: ‘Which party or tendency do you prefer 
today (i.e., in December 1958)?’ For the purposes of Table 11, the answers 
have been grouped in three categories: parties of the left (Communist, Socialist, 
Mendés-France Radicals) ; parties of the right (from the Radicals to the Inde- 
pendents) ; and the Union for the New Republic (UNR) (Gaullists). 


TABLE II. 








Participation index 











No. — 
I 2 3 

Primary education 

Aggregate 368 21 37 42 

Left 102 24.5 38.5 37 

Right 113 19.5 40 40.5 

UNR 153 19.5 34 46.5 
Senior primary education 

Aggregate 80 25 42.5 32.5 

Left 14 35-5 43 21.5 

Right 26 15 54 31 

UNR 40 27.535 37.5 
Secondary education 

Aggregate 54 33-5 29.5 37 

Left 16 25 31 44 

Right 12 25 42 33 

UNR 26 42.5 23 34.5 
Higher education 

Aggregate 30 20 47 33 

Left 4 ce) 25 75 

Right 12 42 33 25 


UNR 14 7 64 29 


At the ‘primary education’ level, electors of the left are definitely more 
active than electors of the right and UNR electors, who tie with each other; 
at the ‘senior primary’ level, the differences are even more noticeable, the 
electors of the left being clearly the most active, while the UNR electors are 
in advance of those of the right. At the ‘secondary’ level, the UNR electors take 
the lead over both left and right electors, who tie with each other. Lastly, at 
the ‘higher education’ level, the electors of the right take a much more active 
part in the electoral struggle than the other electors. On the whole, the differ- 
ences between political parties are more pronounced than those between 
standards of education. 

It is therefore tempting to take this analysis of the influence of party pre- 
ferences on behaviour at election time further. What is the proportion of active 
party members in the right, left and UNR? Or rather, what parties are favoured 
by those voters who took an active part in the election struggle? And which 
parties, conversely, attract those whose participation was very slight? Is it true, 
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as Rokkan suggests,’ that the party most likely to attract ‘apolitical’ citizens 
is the one which least bears the imprint of a ‘class party’ and is best able to 
invoke the broadest and most general ‘national’ values and come forward 
as their stoutest defender? In the French situation of November 1958, it was the 
UNR which best met these criteria, and it would be expected that it would 
secure proportionally far more votes among the ‘slight participation’ groups 
than among the active ones. 

By way of answer to these questions, Table 12 shows the correlation between 
the degree of participation and the voting in the first ballot in the November 
1958 elections, with separate groups for left, right, UNR and ‘other’ candidates 
(this last heading covering candidates not put forward by parties—in most 
cases prominent local personalities with middle-of-the-road sympathies relying 
on their prestige in a given constituency to bring them victory and not anxious 
to affirm strong opinions). 


TABLE 12, 





Vote in the first ballot 





Participation index No. : ao 
Left Right UNR ‘Other’ pia 





Group 1 (High participation) 


Aggregate 159 «616.5 = 18.5 15.5 24.5 25 

Men 112 15 19 14 25 27 

Women 47. 19 17 1g 23.5 21.5 
Group 2 (Moderate participation) 

Aggregate 310 14 10.5 15 20 40.5 

Men 169 «117.5 8.5 12.5 17.5 44 

Women 141 9 13.5 18.5 22 37 
Group 3 (Very slight participation) 

Aggregate 401 9.5 9-5 Il 18 52 

Men 126 9 5 II 19 56 

Women 275 10 11.5 10.5 18 50 








The difference between the sexes is almost negligible in this instance, nor is 
the difference between political parties very considerable. True, it emerges 
that the UNR comes after the left and the right in the high participation 
group, and that the opposite is the case for Groups 2 and 3; but the fact remains 
that every one of the parties attracts fewer voters the lower down we go on the 
participation scale. Thus Rokkan’s hypothesis cannot be said to have been 
confirmed. 

The most striking phenomenon is the high proportion, rising progressively 
from Group 1 to Group 3, of persons refusing to answer. What do these refusals 
conceal? Votes for the left, especially votes for the Communists, probably, but 
also votes for the right, and in any case very few votes for the UNR, for our 
sample in this respect is fairly representative (it gives 14 per cent of the votes 
for the UNR, as against 17.6 per cent in the official election results). But these 


1, S. Rokkan, ‘Cross-national Comparisons of Dimensions of Participation’, paper for Geilo Meeting on Electoral 
Research, Bergen, Chr. Michelsen Institute, 1959, n.p. 
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refusals, which occurred very frequently in Group 3, also—for the reasons 
advanced at the beginning of this article—conceal abstentions. Refusal to 
disclose how the vote was cast—one of the main obstacles confronting political 
surveys in France—appears from Table 12 to be related to apathy or disinterest 
in politics, and may be regarded as one of the signs of a lack of political con- 
sciousness on the part of the French electorate. 
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ISRAEL 


EMANUEL GUTMANN 


DIMENSION OF PARTICIPATION 


Formal decision-making positions and competition for them 


The Knesset, Israel’s unicameral parliament, has 120 members, elected every 
four years. In the last elections 19 lists presented 1,312 candidates for these 
120 seats. Israel uses the rigid party list system, and the whole country consti- 
tutes one constituency. Therefore, most parties present long lists of candidates, 
of whom only those at the top of the lists appear to be in so-called ‘safe’ 
places—that is, to have any likelihood of being elected. In 1955, the last 
election to the Knesset, 6 lists offered the full 120 names, one had 119 names, 
another 110, and a third 106 names; there were 6 lists with 99, 45, 34, 19, 
19, and 5 names respectively (but none of these secured even one mandate 
because the lists were of ephemeral groups, not parties); and finally there 
were 4 Arab lists, 2 with 15 and 9 respectively and 2 with 6 candidates. 

A similar situation obtains in elections for local authorities, which are 
likewise conducted by the rigid party list system, in which each local authority 
is considered as one constituency. The number of seats on municipal or local 
councils varies between g (for the largest city, Tel Aviv) and 31 seats. In the 
1950 local elections, which took place on one day in 14 municipalities and 
27 local councils, there were between 2 and 14 competing lists for local elections, 
presenting altogether no less than 3,737 candidates for 489 seats. Thus, Tel 
Aviv had 13 lists with 392 names on them competing for the 31 seats on the 
municipal council; Jerusalem had 14 lists with 307 names competing for 
21 seats; Haifa had 10 lists with 272 names, also for 21 seats. A small place 
like Bat Yam had 8 lists, with 75 names, competing for g seats on the local 
council; in Hedera there were 10 lists with 125 names for 15 seats, 
etc. 

Under these circumstances the total number of candidates at any election 
cannot provide any indication of the amount of competition for the formal 
decision-making positions. At best the lists of candidates indicate the number 
of presentable candidates each party can offer at elections, so that it has become 
a question of honour to present as many candidates as there are mandates 
available, or even more. It has become customary, also, to aim at attracting 
the popular vote by putting at the head of the lists (particularly for local 
elections) personalities of nation-wide political stature, who, after being for- 
mally elected, resign their seats and leave the actual conduct oflocal affairs tothe 
second-rank politicians who appear on the lists after them. Another custom 
is to have strong ‘closing’ names, that is to put people of national importance 
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at the bottom of the list (in a position where they are obviously not likely to 
be elected) just to signify their affiliation with the party in question. 

On the other hand, the number of party lists, not individual candidates, 
competing for mandates does give an indication of the intensity of the polit- 
ical struggle for power. However, a discussion of this phenomenon would 
necessitate an examination of Israel’s multi-party system as a whole, as well as, 
perhaps, the relationships, if any, between the electoral system and the party 
system, which seems to fall outside the limits of this present study. 

Far more than the number of candidates presented to the electorate in a 
rigid party list system, an indication of the intensity of the political participation 
would be the internal party competition for places on the party list, in particu- 
lar the struggle for ‘safe’ places which almost automatically guarantee election. 
Here the struggle is transferred entirely to within parties, on which the electorate 
as voters have no influence other than the total number of votes cast for each 
list, which merely determines the exact number of candidates elected from 
each list. The influence of the individual party member on the exact compo- 
sition of his party’s list of candidates is rather vague. We have no definitive 
studies to show how lists of candidates for national and local elections are 
composed, nor even do we always know the internal procedures established 
for this purpose. Some parties have recently given thought to the possibility 
of introducing somewhat restricted types of internal ‘primaries’, at least for 
some of the positions on party lists. But on the whole the composition of such 
lists is strictly in the hands of party leadership, whether one of the smaller 
governing bodies, such as the party executive, or some body especially estab- 
lished for this purpose. It should be pointed out, however, that in most cases 
there seems to exist general agreement about the composition and ranking of 
the very top positions on the lists, as these are virtually reserved for the recog- 
nized leaders of the party. Difficulties usually arise only with regard to the 
second-rank leadership, holding positions on the party’s list of candidates 
immediately following the top leadership. For these positions, and especially 
those generally considered as providing ‘safe’ seats, rather sharp competition 
arises at times between various groups and organized interests. The final 
composition of the party list serves not only as an indication of personal 
distinction and of the results of pressures on party headquarters exercised by 
component groups within the party, but also of the amount of support the 
party expects from members of such groups. 

The situation differs only in respect to those parties which are really 
federations of officially constituted and recognized factions within them. This 
situation is usually a result of previous party mergers or, contrariwise, is the 
only possibility of avoiding complete splits or breakaways. In such cases party 
headquarters agree on a ‘key’, according to which the lists of candidates are 
to be composed from among the factions, and it is up to the factions themselves 
to put forward their candidates in their order of rank. 

It is difficult however to consider either of these systems as allowing general 
‘citizen’ participation in politics, 


The electorate as party members (the extent of party membership) 


In Israel, as elsewhere, no common denominator exists for computing mem- 
bership figures for all parties. Moreover, no reliable registration figures are 
available as no valid permanent membership rosters seem to be kept. Where 
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such rosters do appear to exist, the outside observer is not allowed access to 
them. Instead, most parties attempt to bring their membership roster up to 
date (as well as to enroll new members at the same time) before the convocation 
of their conventions. Nevertheless, in order to become a party member all 
parties require a formal act of enrolment, which includes the signing of a 
formal application for admission, in writing, sponsoring of the application 
by two members in good standing and a decision by a body (usually a local 
committee) of acceptance (‘restricted’ enrolment according to Duverger). The 
outward sign of membership is the membership card. 

One of the difficulties in appraising membership figures arises from the 
fact that any name once put on the membership roster is very unlikely to be 
removed from it, unless a member is officially expelled from the party, which 
is a most rare event (except, perhaps, in the Communist party). 

Membership duties, at least nominally, include the regular payment of 
membership dues. It seems, however, that only a fraction of party members 
pay up regularly, and most contributions are made on an ad hoc basis for 
special occasions, such as election campaigns. Some parties do indeed differ- 
entiate between members and due-paying members. 

All party membership is individual and direct; this is the case even where 
communal or collective villages are officially affiliated with a party and where 
most village members also join the party. Such villages are group members 
in various economic and trade union organizations, but membership in the 
party is still individual. : 

There are various prerequisites for membership in various parties: liberal 
and socialist parties demand membership in the General Feceration of Labour; 
religious parties demand that their members lead a religious way of life and 
expect that members’ children will be sent to religious schools. 

The phenomenon of multiple party membership, reported some years 
ago, has almost certainly decreased since then, although it is in the nature of 
such cases that their discovery is only accidental.! 

At the end of 1952, it was reported by the parties themselves that about 
300,000 persons, or a little over 20 per cent of the Jewish populatio.. of Israel, 
were organized into political parties. Three years later it was estimated that 
between one-third and one-fourth of all Jewish voters who actually participate 
in parliamentary elections hold formal party membership.? Figures computed 
more recently (1957-58), mainly from party sources, would show the total 
membership in parties as rather closer to one-third of the Jewish adult popu- 
lation than to one-fourth. On the other hand, spot polls conducted recently 
of the public itself indicate a significantly lower percentage of party members, 
so that it would be well to reserve judgement on this point until further inves- 
tigation can be made and the results evaluated. 


The electorate as audience 


Attendance at election meetings. We have no valid empirical data on this subject. 
Three major types of election meetings are held: (a) closed meetings, which 
are attended by individual invitation only; (b) open indoor meetings; and 


1. B. Akzin, ‘The Role of Parties in Israeli Democracy’, 17 Journal of Politics (1955), p. 522. See also O. Shapira, 
‘Politics in a New Immigrants’ Town’ in Sociological Studies (Hebrew), The Eliezer Kaplan School, 1950, p. 37. 

2. Beth Hillel, Electoral Reform in Israel, Tel Aviv, 1953, p. 16. 

3. B. Akzin, op. cit., p. 523. 
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(c) outdoor meetings. Most indoor meetings take place during the Shabbat 
(Friday night and Saturday mornings), although towards the end of the 
election campaign such meetings become more frequent and are held also 
throughout the week. The most popular places for holding these meetings 
are movie houses, other public halls, and party clubs (especially in the suburbs 
and villages). Outdoor meetings are infrequent, being used mostly by the 
Herut (right-wing extremist party), and in any case only for the appearance 
of top party leadership or in outlying districts. In the cities, indoor speeches 
are often relayed to the surrounding streets. 

It has become a frequent practice to provide entertainment at such meetings; 
singers and actors perform, and even whole shows and movies are given, often 
to the exclusion of any political speech. When popular artists are announced 
for such meetings, attendance rises considerably. For approaching Knesset 
elections (autumn 1959) a law was passed to prohibit these practices. Door-to- 
door canvassing is as yet quite unusual, but campaigning at the place of 
work is not unknown, and neighbourhood groups organized for campaigning 
purposes are reported to be on the increase. 


Election literature. The use of special election literature is not very widespread. 
There is some distribution of handbills in the streets, mailing of party platforms 
to rather restricted mailing lists, and general distribution in private mail 
boxes. However, the most widely circulated election literature undoubtedly 
appears in the form of the daily (and periodical) party newspapers, journals 
and magazines, which persistently bring the party viewpoint to their readers. 
Some of these papérs show no marked difference in style and content during 
election campaigns; in others, during the months before elections there are 
visible signs of intensified inter-party warfare. Even some of the unaffiliated 
newspapers, particularly the two widely read national evening papers, give 
prominence of place to political affairs and often to statements by party 
officials. 

Of the 23 dailies in the country (all dailies have practically nation-wide 
circulation), 11 are strictly party papers. Their distribution amounted (in 1957) 
to about 86,000 copies per day out of a total of some 350,000. However, about 
one-half of the total circulation of daily newspapers, including the dailies with 
the largest circulation (a total of about 175,000 copies daily), although either 
independent or at least unaffiliated with any party, can be said to voice 
editorially opinions close to various official party lines. In this group are most 
foreign language (non-Hebrew) dailies and periodicals. Foreign dailies have 
a total circulation of about 100,000 copies, of which some 70,000 present a 
definite party line. 

An indication of the importance of these foreign language papers is the fact 
that party-affiliated papers, dailies and weeklies, multiply during the months 
of election campaigns, as they provide the most appropriate medium for reach- 
ing large segments of the population. 

The ratio of about 180 copies per 1,000 inhabitants, or of about 325 copies 
per 1,000 adults (with voting rights) would indicate that the press is the most 
promising medium of mass persuasion. 


Political broadcasts. We have no data on listening to political broadcasts. Kol 
Israel (The Voice of Israel) is a state broadcasting station, and during the 
later stages of an election campaign, time is apportioned to the various parties 
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(according to an agreed formula) for election speeches by their foremost 
speakers. The total number of hours devoted to this electioneering is, however, 
rather small. 

It should, perhaps, be added here that in addition to giving full news 
coverage of political events, Kol Israel has recently increased its coverage of 
politically controversial subjects by way of talks, panel discussions, press 
conferences and similar techniques. Live broadcasts of excerpts of important 
Knesset debates are also more frequent. Listening interest in connexion with 
these broadcasts seems to be rather high, but no survey figures exist. 

Israel has no television. 


Openness about party preferences 


In a country of rather heavy social and economic pressures, there exists a 
natural tendency to stress the privacy of political views and votes, in particular 
among minority groups and adherents of the left and right extremes of the 
party spectrum. This privacy is firmly maintained at least in relation to the 
social researcher, although it may be, and apparently is, considered less 
important vis-a-vis the individual’s immediate neighbourhood. This reluctance 
to disclose one’s views and votes may in part derive from the fact that voting 
studies are novel in Israel, and people doubt the impartiality of any such study 
(even if conducted by such an institution as the Hebrew University) and 
suspect that at least indirectly the results will finally reach the ‘Government’, 
the Histadruth, or the ‘ruling party’. Substantial numbers of interviewees 
refused to answer, stressing the importance of secrecy in elections. Under 
such circumstances it is rather surprising that even more people do not hide 
under this cloak of secrecy. 

Thus, in interviews conducted in 25 different places throughout the country? 
(with approximately 100 interviewees per place), the percentage of those 
unwilling to be interviewed at all varied between 3 and 10 per cent, and those 
who agreed to be interviewed, but refused to answer questions about party 
membership and their vote, rose in some cases to just over 20 per cent. In 
addition to the skill of the interviewer, which obviously was a factor in the 
results obtained, the striking difference in number of refusals at different places 
stems from their social composition and the fear of sanctions. 


The electorate as voters 


Turn-out at election is comparatively high in Israel. Percentages of voters at 
the first three parliamentary elections were as follows: in 1949, 86.9 per cent, 
in 1951, 75.4, and in 1955, 82.8. 

No studies of non-voters have been undertaken thus far, which might 
explain among other things the rather remarkable fluctuation in voting 
habits. 

Local elections have been held twice, with percentages of voters as follows: 
in 1950, 79.6 per cent, and in 1955, 78.6. 

In 1955 voting took place on the same day at the same polling stations for 
national and local elections, but the national average of voting for local 
offices was 4.2 per cent lower than that for parliamentary office. (The electorate 


1 Professor Akzin’s seminar at the Hebrew University in 1958-59 on election systems. 
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for municipal and local councils comprised 78.8 per cent of the electorate in the 
national election.) 

These figures could be compared further with the elections for the convention 
of the Histadruth (General Federation of Labour), held in 1955, four months 
before the national and local elections. The percentage of voters for the 
Histadruth was 84.8 per cent (with an electorate comprising roughly half of 
the total national electorate). At the recent (May 1959) election for the 
Histadruth convention, the percentage of voters fell to 79.35 per cent. 

In some respects these voting percentages are worthy of note. 


1. As compared with elections during the period of the British Mandate over 
Palestine prior to the establishment of Israel, the voting percentages of the 
Jewish population have risen somewhat. Although subject to rather radical 
fluctuations, for a variety of reasons, some of which will be discussed below, 
most elections, whether for Jewish ‘national’ institutions, for the central organs 
of the World Zionist Movement, or Jewish local authorities in Palestine, saw a 
participation of less than 75 per cent of the electorate, sometimes reaching a 
low point of under 50 per cent. 


2. Israel’s national electorate more than doubled between the elections of 1949 
and 1955, as follows: in 1949, 506,567, in 1951, 924,885, and in 1955, 1,057,795. 

The bulk of the growth must be credited to the influx of immigrants and not 
to natural increase, because immigrants receive full citizenship rights on the 
day of arrival. The most interesting question is in what way, if any, the new 
immigrants who came to the country after 1948 differ in their voting record 
from the voting record of the pre-1948 population as to turn-out and party 
affiliation. Unfortunately, no detailed studies have been conducted along 
these lines, and on the surface it appears that on the whole the newer citizens 
do not differ appreciably in this respect from the old-timers. The rather severe 
drop in voting turn-out from 1949 (86.9 per cent) to 1951 (75.4 per cent) is 
generally attributed both to the fact that most immigrants had as yet been in 
the country too short a time to be able to make up their minds in regard to the 
rather wide and baffling range of possibilities open to them and therefore 
preferred to abstain from voting, and to the fact that there was a rather high 
percentage of abstentions on the part of the old-timers, who displayed their 
dissatisfaction with party politics and manceuvres in this way. These two 
factors brought about a dissolution and new election just two years after the 
previous one. 


3. Perhaps the most interesting phenomenon is the steady rise in the percentage 
of Arab voters (which can be traced only in the purely Arab areas, which 
comprise, however, the bulk of the Arab population). The percentage of Arabs 
voting in national elections increased as follows: in 1949, 79.3 per cent, in 1951, 
85.5 and in 1955, 92.1. 

Whereas the Arab voting percentage in 1949 was the lowest of any category 
of voters, and well below the national average of 86.9 per cent, by 1955 the 
Arab voting percentage became by far the highest in the country, almost 
10 per cent above the national voting average of 82.8 per cent. (The Arab 
electorate in 1955 comprised 7.2 per cent of the total national electorate.) 

The Arab vote demonstrates several aspects of participation peculiar to 
(a) multi-national countries, and (b) clannish communities. 
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CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN POLITICAL LIFE 


s0ME DETERMINANTS OF DIFFERENCES IN THE DEGREE OF PARTICIPATION 
General socio-economic factors of political socialization 


The remark made earlier about the studies of voting behaviour thus far under- 
taken in Israel also applies to the attempts to determine the influence of socio- 
economic factors on political participation. No country-wide, representative 
study has as yet been attempted, and the results of all partial studies are quite 
inconclusive on a national scale, other than the general observation that such 
factors as sex, age, education, social status, family background, ethnic 
affiliation, year of immigration and country of origin do have influences on 
the degree of participation. We are, however, unable to state the relative 
importance to be attributed to each factor. Moreover, there seem to exist 
definite correlations between these factors and party membership and vote, 
although the evidence so far available is largely contradictory. 

Thus, for example, some studies seem to have established a definite cor- 
relation between age and voting: the lower the age, the higher the voting 
percentage, accompanied by a gradual but consistent drop in voting 
percentages with rising age. Other studies, however, would indicate that 
although in the higher age brackets the tendency is towards a lower voting 
percentage, the high point of political activity as evidenced by voting is reached 
during the early and middle thirties, whereas among younger people (the 
minimum voting age in Israel is 18) the tendency is towards a voting percentage 
which falls below that peak. Other manifestations of political activity show 
similar curves, reaching their apex in the thirties; thus, party membership 
rises up to the middle thirties, and after that the percentage of non-members 
increases. It also seems to be clearly established that with rising age the 
percentages of changes of party affiliation and party membership decline. But 
it cannot yet be established whether the age factor alone, or only in com- 
bination with other correlated factors, accounts for these and similar pheno- 
mena. Studies undertaken in some areas show a definite correlation between 
age and party, in particular a higher membership and/or vote for extremist 
parties of the left and right; in other areas such conclusions are definitely 
ruled out.} 

The same inconclusiveness pertains to other social factors, such as country 
of origin and year of immigration, sex, and so forth. Nevertheless, prima facie 
it would appear evident, for example, that immigrants from the West, i.e. 
from countries in which they had opportunity to be politically active, would 
display higher percentages of participation than new immigrants from countries 
in which the population cannot participate in politics at all, or, as Jews, are 
precluded from such activities. But, on the whole, the educational standard 
of immigrants from Western countries is superior to that of newcomers from 
Oriental countries, so that higher political participation may at least partially 
be attributed to the educational factor rather than the country of origin. 

ithnic factors have their impact on political participation. Thus, Arab 
voting in Israel exemplifies a feature of political participation specific to an 
Eastern ‘plural society’. Here the participation of minorities in the orderly 


1. Itis interesting to note, however, that recently many competent observers have referred to signs of an increasing 
political apathy and cynicism on the part of Israel’s younger generation. It is hoped that such developments 
will be investigated, both as to extent and possible reasons, in connexion with the (autumn 1959) national 
elections. 
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political processes of the country may represent primarily (and in Israel to a 
large extent this is the case): (a) an act of political ‘recognition’ of the State by 
the minority group; and (b) an act displaying willingness to participate fully 
in these processes. These things are not to be taken for granted.’ The steady 
rise mentioned above of the participation of Arab voters in elections can and 
should be regarded as an act of loyalty to the country. 

Such a display of ‘recognition’ does not exclude, in addition to the above, 
the more utilitarian practice, adopted by minorities everywhere, of making 
the utmost use of all the facilities and processes open to them to safeguard their 
own status and further their interests. Thus, the vote of Arabs in Israel, in the 
main, has been divided between a few strictly Arab party lists and the Com. 
munist Party. It may safely be assumed that most of the adherents to the latter 
consider that the Communists are the strongest spokesmen for their grievances, 

These rather contradictory tendencies help, in part, to explain the high 
percentage of the Arab vote; other social factors are also contributory. Most 
of the Arabs in Israel continue to live strictly within a patriarchal society, 
organized into ‘hamulas’ (extended family groups). It is the business of the 
sheikh, the head of the hamula, to decide the political affiliation of his people. 
Once he has made up his mind, every member of the hamula is expected to 
respect his decision. On the voting day, they see to it that everybody entitled 
to vote does exercise his right, including the women.’ The patriarchal authority 
of the sheikh is generally respected, resulting in almost complete voting 
attendance and in en bloc votes by entire hamulas for a certain party list. The 
same situation pertains mutatis mutandis among those Jewish ethnic groups in 
which strong parental authority prevails, such as the Yemenites, Bukharians, 
Moroccans, and others. 

The degree of participation in political life cannot, however, be attributed 
solely to socio-economic factors, some of which have been enumerated in 
passing. Ideological and other rational factors most certainly also play their 
part herein. Thus, it seems pertinent at least to mention the importance of the 
ideological content of the Zionist movement, which has led individual members 
not only to the act of returning to the homeland, but caused them to maintain 
a persistent, active interest in the progress, political and otherwise, of the 
country, and given them a strong predisposition to participate in making major 
decisions. To this ong should add the special interest taken in foreign affairs 
and matters of national security because of their immediate impact on everyday 
life as a result of the country’s geo-political position and its particular diffi- 
culties with its immediate neighbours. 

Moreover, for most Israelis Zionism is not simply a movement of national 
revival which strives to create ‘normal’ conditions of statehood for the people 
concerned. To many, the particular social and cultural attributes of the new 
State are no less important than its very existence; thus, there are those who 

emphasize Israel’s message of social justice to the world, and others, such as the 
socialists, to whom the social redemption of the individual within the frame- 
work of communal life is all-important. There are also the religiously inclined, 
whose aim it is to establish Israel firmly and squarely on the foundations of 
ancient Jewish traditions and laws; and there are many others. 


. Members of one small Jewish extremist religious sect, Neturei Karta, residing in Jerusalem, who do not ‘recog- 
nize’ the secular government of the country and do not pay obedience to its institutions, obviously do not 
participate in elections nor in any other political activity. 

2. Israel was the first country in which all Arab women had full political rights, including the right to vote. 
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CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN POLITICAL LIFE 


In a highly organized society, the way to attain these goals is through 
political activity: membership of parties which adopt such goals, helping these 
parties in their struggle, voting for them in order to enable them when they 
are in office to carry out policies designed to accomplish these aims. 

The extremely high percentages of party membership, however, cannot be 
attributed only to very intense party loyalties or a very high degree of active 
political participation. This phenomenon can be explained fully only by taking 
into account the non-political functions of parties, in particular party functions 
in the economic field, such as the provision of work, housing, outright assistance, 
and so forth. In other instances, party membership is but a continuation of 
previous membership in party-affiliated youth movements; in some cases, 
mainly those of recent immigrants, it constitutes an act of enduring loyalty 
to the party which was instrumental in arranging the person’s immigration 
to Israel. 

An additional factor is the very close relationship, already mentioned, 
between party and trade union membership. Although there is usually a 
distinction between the two, however close the connexion, there is one trade 
union where membership is automatically considered as membership in the 
affiliated party. 

Direct economic pressures, including the use of economic sanctions, which 
can often be applied quite effectively in a highly organized society, also account 
for at least some additional percentage of membership. 


Over-all level of socialization 


The great power of Israel’s political parties, stemming from their pre-State 
activities and further enhanced by their non-political functions, has brought 
about the affiliation of many so-called voluntary associations and community 
organizations with parties or groups of parties. There are different degrees 
in such affiliation, of course, but almost always the problem of such party 
connexions has to be faced squarely. It is not so much that such associations 
seek ‘access’ to the seats of power in the country, as seems to be the case abroad 
with regular ‘pressure groups’, but the parties themselves seek to enhance 
their power and to widen their membership and circle of adherents by gaining 
power in such organizations. This applies not only to organizations active in 
the economic field, but likewise to women’s organizations, organizations esta- 
blished on ethnic principles or Jandsmannschaften (composed of people originating 
from one country abroad), cultural and literary and even sports clubs. 

One indication of the need such organizations feel for party support is the 
fact that if no affiliation is open to them or none is wanted, such groups often 
turn themselves into parties. This, incidentally, is one of the reasons for Israel’s 
multi-party system. In such a situation, it is not surprising that participation 
(membership and office-holding) in such organizations is rather high, as this 
is often looked upon as a derivative of participation in party affairs proper. 

It is a clear manifestation, even if negative in its nature, of the high politica- 
lization in Israel that, on the other hand, voluntary associations, mainly 
civic groups such as promotional or ‘cause’ bodies, with no declared party 
affiliation or interest in the strictly political field, have until now had difficulty 
in attracting members for passive and active participation. The main reason 
for this is, apparently, that with no party support, such activities are not 
considered likely to achieve results. It seems, however, that in recent years 
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these voluntary associations are becoming more numerous and their member. 
ship is rising slightly. Whether this is correlated to a simultaneous fall of party 
membership as a result of growing dissatisfaction with the unusually wide 
range of party activities, as is claimed by some observers, is as yet a moot 
point, as is the even more basic problem of whether the two are necessarily 
correlated, in that one goes up while the other declines. 
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There is a regrettable shortage of statistical information on this subject in 
‘New Zealand. The number of relevant statistical surveys and community 
studies is so small that any discussion of the question can only be couched in 
rather general terms. 

The number of formal decision-making positions in the country is fairly 
clear. There are 80 seats in Parliament, and at the last two elections the average 
number of persons standing for each seat has been just over three, consisting 
of candidates from the National, Labour and Social Credit Parties plus an 
occasional Communist or Independent. However, for each of the four Maori 
seats (which are included in the 80) there are usually four or five contenders. 

The figures for local government are less well known, because the data have 
not been collected and analysed for the whole of New Zealand. Nevertheless, 
there are approximately 675 local authorities in the country which are elected 
on a wide franchise. The average elected membership of these authorities 
is six, and the average number of candidates is 12. However, the amount of 
competition for these positions varies widely. It is hard to find candidates to 
run for some of the less ‘glamorous’ authorities, for instance for Land Drainage 
Boards, and in some county authorities most of the sitting members are 
returned unopposed. It should be noted that in New Zealand, in contrast to 
some other countries, there are no other elected positions, for instance elected 
officials or elected judges. In this respect New Zealand resembles Britain. 
There is, however a referendum on liquor licensing, which is usually held 
every three years, and there are occasionally other referenda—three were 
held in 1949. 

Figures on political party membership are not published regularly, and 
indeed are hardly ever published officially. The National Party membership 
is perhaps about 200,000 on the average. It rises to a peak of something like 
250,000 in election years, but falls off, or has done in the past, between elec- 
tions. This total for election years represents something like 40 per cent of the 
electors who actually vote for the National Party. This would appear to make 
the National Party a truly mass party. In fact, however, many of the 40 per 
cent are members only from the most formal point of view. It is not unusual 
for a canvasser approaching a householder to be given a donation and told 
to sign up all the adult members of the family as members, although those 
signed up in absentia may not ever be aware that they have become members. 
In the Labour Party there are two different kinds of members, those who 
are members through their membership of affiliated organizations, that is 
trade unions, and those who are individual members. In 1947-48 it was said 
that the party membership was just over 200,000.! It is probable that the 
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membership is now rather greater. As far as can be ascertained, fully go per 
cent of this figure consists of persons who are affiliated through trade unions, 
but who are themselves not individual members of the Labour Party. This 
mass membership of trade unionists, who are not really interested in politics, 
corresponds to those individual members of the National Party who are never 
or seldom politically active. The membership of the Social Credit Political 
League is very small. The paid-up membership appears to be only several 
thousand, that is, except at the election peaks, not more than 5 per cent of the 
Social Credit vote. 

The vote in New Zealand is high at general elections. It is almost invariably 
at least go per cent of those on the voters’ roll. Voting is not compulsory 
although enrolment to vote is compulsory. It is likely that some few people 
do not in fact enrol. The Maori vote is somewhat lower than that of other 
New Zealanders, and is nowadays just about 80 per cent of those enrolled, 

Voting in local elections varies greatly from place to place and according 
to the type of local authority. Here again, no collected statistics are available; 
but it is known that the average vote of those on the roll is about 45 per cent, 
the range being from under 20 per cent to about 75 per cent. This latter per- 
centage is regarded as an excellent turn-out. Variations in vote are not entirely 
dependent on the importance of the type of authority, since elections for mem- 
bers of several authorities are often held at one and the same time. 

The number of electors voting at referenda varies. At the regularly-held 
referenda on liquor-licensing laws the percentage is about go per cent, as at 
the general elections with which they coincide. However, when a referendum 
is held at a different time the vote is seldom anything like as high. At the 
three referenda held before the 1949 election, the voting ranged from just 
over half of those enrolled to barely two-thirds. This was in spite of the fact 
that one of these referenda was on the extremely contentious issue of compul- 
sory military training. 

The extent of public interest in politics can also be gauged from statistics 
taken from sample surveys carried out at election times. Particular reference 
will be made to two sample surveys—as distinct from public opinion polls, 
which have either been designed to predict the winner or have been confiden- 
tial, or both. One is the survey of Mount Victoria in 1949, and the other the 
survey of Wellington Central in 1957.2 These are both surveys of constituencies 
in the city of Wellington. The Mount Victoria area is socially better than 
average; Wellington Central is rather a ‘mixed’ area, including a number of 
transients who live in boarding houses. 

Attendances at election meetings in New Zealand appear to be smaller 
now than they were, although they are still fairly large in country districts. 
For meetings at which the leaders of the major parties speak attendances are 
larger, and range at election time from 500 to 1,000 or even more. 
The Wellington Central survey showed that 10-15 per cent of the sample 
went to election meetings, and that those who went attended an average of 
about 2} meetings each. The atmosphere of meetings is less highly charged 
than in the past, although this perhaps indicates a decline in rowdiness as 


1. Louise Overacker, ‘The New Zealand Labour Party’, American Political Science Review, vol. XLIX, no. 3, 
(1955), P. 718. 

2. N. M. Donald, ‘The General Election 1949’, Political Science, vol. 3, no. 1 (out of print); R. S. Milne, ‘Voting in 

Wellington Central, 1957’, Political Science, vol. 10, no. 2. No survey of electoral behaviour in a rural consti- 

tuency has yet been published. 
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yO per & well as a decrease in enthusiasm. Candidates are no longer hit by bricks, nor, 
nions, —F if they win, do they have their carriages pulled in triumph by their supporters 
. This — through the streets on election night. 
dlitics, As regards broadcasts, some data are available from the Wellington Central 
never — survey. In 1957 the two major parties were each allotted 10} hours on the 
litical | air and the Social Credit Political League was allotted 5}. Twenty-three 
everal per cent of the electors in the sample heard none of these broadcasts at all; 
of the — 4o per cent heard 5 hours or less; 25 per cent heard more than 5 hours but 
fewer than 11 hours, and 12 per cent heard 11 hours or more. Between elec- 
riably — tions in New Zealand the public also has the opportunity of listening to 
ulsory fF broadcasts of Parliament, when it is in session, up to 10.30 p.m. at night. 
eople In the survey, the Wellington Central voters were asked about the number of 
other § hours a week they had spent listening to Parliament on the air since the last 






















































olled. — Budget. The results were as follows: 59 per cent of major party voters did not 
rding ff listen at all; 25 per cent listened less than 3 hours; 8 per cent listened 3 or more 
lable; fF but less than 6 hours; 4 per cent listened 6 or more but less than g hours; 4 per 
cent, — cent listened 9 hours or more. It should be noted that higher figures would 
r per- probably be obtained for a rural constituency; it is said, for instance, that some 
itirely — farmers milk their cows with parliamentary broadcasts as an accompaniment. 
mem- At election times all three parties distribute literature. In Wellington Central 


a quarter of the voters claimed to have read literature from all three; another 
-held § quarter had read literature from the major parties only; one-sixth had read 
as at § literature from only one major party (and in some cases Social Credit party 


ndum literature as well); one-third had read no literature. 
\t_ the The voters in Wellington Central were also asked directly to what extent 
1 just they were interested in the election.! Forty-nine per cent said that they 


e fact were very interested, 46 per cent said that they were moderately interested, 
npul- and only 5 per cent said that they were not interested at all. These first two 

percentages seem to be high—higher than in most other countries where similar 
tistics J} questions have been asked. However, it should be noted that this was the first 
rence § question in the Wellington Central questionnaire, and at this stage in the 
polls, interview some respondents may have affected more interest than they felt. 
iden- — The interest may also in many cases have been of a speculative or sporting 
r the — kind, and may not have reflected any deep interest in the subject matter of 
Ncies politics. For instance, 60 per cent of the sample had been asked questions about 
than politics by relatives or friends, but in a quarter of these cases the questioner 
yer of § had simply asked who would win the election. When it came to expressing 

interest by actually helping a party, only about 5 per cent of the voters in 
raller Wellington Central had taken any practical part in the campaign. This included 


ricts, even those who helped the party helpers, for example by making tea and 
S$ are providing refreshments. 

nore. The Mount Victoria survey has some information on newspaper reading. 
mple When the electors were asked whether they followed the newspaper reports 
ge of ff of the campaign, the answers were: very closely, 28 per cent; moderately 
irged closely, 44 per cent; only occasionally, 17 per cent; don’t bother at all, 8 per 
SS as cent; no response, 3 per cent. Also in the Mount Victoria survey, when asked 


whether they read the news about political affairs in the papers, 52 per cent 
said yes, 7 per cent no, and there was no response (which surely must be 
counted as a negative) from 41 per cent. 


, RO. 3, 


ting in 
consti- ——_———__ 
1. See B. R. Berelson, P. F. Lazarsfeld and W. N. McPhee, Voting, Chicago, 1954, p. 287. 
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Another reflection of interest in one particular item of international politics, 
namely the United Nations, is found in the survey of Hawera, a community 
of 7,300 people, made in the early 1950’s.! Forty per cent of those questioned 
in Hawera said they were not interested in the work of the United Nations, 
Of the 60 per cent who expressed some degree of interest, over half were 
unable to say in what aspect they were interested. It is evident that Hawera 
had little interest in the United Nations. 

There are some general non-statistical considerations which may throw 
light on the figures just quoted. It is generally accepted nowadays that the 
differences between the parties’ policies are not so great as they used to be, 
say, twenty years ago. In the Mount Victoria survey it is true that over 70 per 
cent of those questioned said that it made a great difference which party was 
in office, but of all those who said that it made some difference, fully a third 
could not give any specific information about what difference it made. New 
Zealand has come a long way from the time of the first Labour Government 
which came to office in 1935. On the occasion of the passing of the bill to give 
the new government full control of the Reserve Bank, the members of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party could be heard singing ‘The Red Flag’ in the 
lobbies. The decline in vocal fervour has been matched by a drop in intellectual 
activity. At one time in New Zealand there was an active Fabian Society 
which published pamphlets, but it functions no longer. The number of 
pamphlets on politics published from any source has also declined significantly 
in the last twenty years. Each party runs a weekly paper, with a reported 
circulation of about 30,000 copies a week. But neither is by any means self- 
supporting, and both have to be subsidized from party funds. 

There is very little information on the degree of openness with which people 
express contrasting party preferences. The situation seems to be much the same 
as that obtaining in Great Britain. Only a very few keen party people go out 
of their way to emphasize their party views. On the other hand, in surveys, 
there are not many refusals when electors are asked to state their political 
preferences. The proportion of refusals recorded when student interviewers 
were used in Wellington Central was roughly the same as the proportion 
recorded by student interviewers in Bristol, England, in 1951-55.? There is not 
so much a tendency to avoid conflicts over politics, as an absence of deep- 
seated conflicts to be avoided. Information on the differences in the degree of 
participation comes mostly from survey data. However, there are official figures 
for the percentage of men and women voting at general elections. The differ- 
ence appears to be always in the direction of higher male voting, but it is very 
small, amounting to less than 1 per cent. 

In Wellington Central the older people expressed more interest in politics 
than the younger, and men expressed more interest than women. In some 
other countries interest has been found to be higher in those with higher socio- 
economic status (S.E.S.). However, this was not so in Wellington Central. 
An index of S.E.S. was devised based on occupation and education. When this 
was analysed in conjunction with interest and voting, it was found that among 
National Party voters there was greater interest among the higher S.E.S. 
groups, but among Labour voters there was higher interest among the lower 
S.E.S. groups. 


1. Ed. A. A. Congalton, Hawera—A Social Survey, Hawera, 1954, pp. 114-15. 
2. R.S. Milne and H. C. McKenzie, Straight Fight, Hansard Society, London, 1954; R. S. Milne and H. C. McKen- 
zie, Marginal Seat, 1955, Hansard Society, 1958. 
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IN POLITICAL LIFE 





CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 


Exposure to propaganda was higher among the higher S.E.S. groups, for 
both Labour and National voters, in Wellington Central. Women were less 
exposed to propaganda than men. There was no relation between exposure 
and age when the degree of interest was held constant. In Wellington Central 
it was found, as might have been expected, that the interest and exposure of 
non-voters was low; there was also a tendency for non-voters, as compared 
with other electors, to be persons living alone. 

There are a large number of voluntary organizations of various kinds in 
New Zealand. These include the usual groups of employers, trade unionists 
and farmers. There is also a very powerful group of public service employees, 
the Public Service Association, which had a membership of nearly 35,000 in 
1948, compared with a total population for New Zealand of nearly 2.5 million, 
The Returned Services Association had an even higher membership of 95,000 
in 1959. A list of voluntary welfare organizations published by the Department 
of Maori Affairs, Wellington, 1957—the National Directory of Social Services— 
includes a list of over fifty local social service bodies and a smaller number of 
national ones. Many of the latter have numerous branches; for example the 
world-famous Plunket Society, for motherhood care, has almost a hundred 
branches. 

Not very much is known about the degree of participation by individuals in 
voluntary associations, or about the kind of people who become officers in 
these organizations. However, there is some information to be gained from a 
recently published survey of Masterton. In this town of 13,000 people, among 
the population aged 15 or over, 30 per cent belong to no organization; 34 per 
cent belong to one; 20 per cent belong to two; 16 per cent belong to three or 
more. These latter 16 per cent occupied 45 per cent of the total membership 
positions. On the other hand, about one-third of the total membership was 
inactive, that is the members attended meetings of the organizations occasion- 
ally, rarely or never. Very few of the organizations examined were even remote- 
ly political. But 4 per cent of the sample were active members of trade unions, 
and 6 per cent inactive members; 4 per cent were active members of business, 
professional or farming groups, and 3 per cent inactive members. 

There is also the evidence of Littledene, a description of a rural community 
of 1,800 people spread over an area of 350 square miles, which was written 
some twenty years ago.® ‘Littledene loves meetings. It is the proud boast of the 
really important people that there is ‘‘always something on’. Meetings are car- 
ried out with parliamentary precision, with much proposing and seconding, 
with much rising to order. It is a point of honour to attend meetings. There is a 
tendency for the more enlightened youth of the place to be absorbed, and 
robbed of their leisure, by a monstrous over-organization. The young are ad- 
vised to be up and doing, to get on committees, to belong to things. The undif- 
ferentiated community of the country districts demands that everyone shall be 
interested in everything.’ There was certainly a wealth of amusements in 
Littledene. There were 10 kinds of churches (with 10 Sunday schools, 7 bible 
classes, 3 young people’s guilds and 5 groups meeting regularly for choir 
practice). There were 10 groups organized for amusement or sport. There 


1, An index of exposure to propaganda was constructed giving equal weight to exposure through having read 
political news and articles in the newspapers, having read election literature, having listened to election broad- 
casts and having attended political meetings. 

2. J. H. Robb and Anthony Somerset, Report to Masterton, 1957. 

3. H.C. D. Somerset, Littledene—A New Zealand Rural Community, New Zealand Council for Education Research, 
1938, pp. 52-3 and 99-100. 
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were 3 mutual benefit groups and 3 for adult education. There were also a 
large number which fell outside these categories: the Benevolent and Improve- 
ment League, Plunket Society for Health of Women and Children, Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, Young People’s branch of the WCTU, Mothers’ 
Union (Interdenominational), Hospital Ladies’ Visiting Committee, Women’s 
Division of the Farmers’ Union, Farmers’ Union, Young Farmers’ Club, 
Agricultural and Pastoral Association, Library Committee, Brass Band, Old 
Pupils’ Association. 

Certainly, it would appear, from the present author’s personal observation, 
that some voluntary associations operate much more for the satisfaction of 
their members through the mere fact of their meeting together socially than 
for the effective attainment of any external objective. There is also a tendency 
for particular persons to be over-burdened by their work in voluntary organi- 
zations. ‘According to Mr. George Kerslake, governor of Rotary District 294, 
citizens willing to give their time to community work are being driven to ill- 
health and often early graves by the weight of the demands being put on them. 
Rotarians, says Mr. Kerslake, have a duty to try to influence others to ‘“‘shake 
off their apathy” and to rouse people to the responsibilities of citizenship.”? 

There has not been much discussion of ‘submissive authoritarianism’ in 
New Zealand. However, an Englishman who lectures in psychiatry at the 
University of Otago Medical School has this to say: ‘In his dealings with 
authority, I would say, the New Zealander knows only two manceuvres—flat 
disregard when unseen, and passive compliance otherwise. Typically, he seldom 
questions authority, and he never opposes it head on, but if its back be turned, 
he follows his own inclinations. His passivity can readily be demonstrated— 
just suggest challenging a decision from Wellington!’* Certainly in the political 
parties themselves there seems to be little political, as opposed to social, activity 
in the branches. The National Party branches have been described as ‘dummy 
arms’, and the introduction of ideas and policy in Labour Party branches has 
sometimes been greeted with the view that any idea that was really any good 
would already have been considered by Labour Party Headquarters. 

In conclusion, it would appear that the amount of real interest in politics, 
as politics, is slight. It is perhaps significant that the proceedings of the National 
Party Conference in 1956 were disturbed, and then interrupted, by the desire 
of a large number of delegates to listen to a broadcast of a game of rugby 
football. At the present moment all three parties are desperately searching 
for policies to appeal to the electors, as opposed to mere election promises. 
Such policies are difficult to find. New Zealand is almost a perfect stereotype of 
the Welfare State, and there is not a great deal of scope for the construction of 
such policies. Nor is there much room for manceuvre in New Zealand’s foreign 
policy. Her prosperity is largely dependent on external happenings, mainly on 
the overseas price obtained for her primary products, although there is some 
scope for differences in party policies as to how to deal with this problem; for 
example, the Labour Party is in favour of much stricter import controls than 
the National Party. Some years have passed since Bryce lamented the small 
amount of interest in politics in the democracies in his day; the level of interest 
in politics in New Zealand today, compared with the interest shown in other 
things, is probably even lower than it was then. 


1. (Wellington) Evening Post, 11 May 1959. 
2. Harold Bourne, ‘Authority and the New Zealander’, New Zealand Listener, 4 October 1957. 
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NORWAY AND THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


STEIN RoKKAN and ANGus CAMPBELL 


We shall present in this article a set of findings from parallel analyses of data 
from election surveys in two Western democracies: Norway and the United 
States. Our analysis will be concerned with similarities and differences in the 
recruitment of active participants in electoral contests in these two political 
systems: What kinds of citizens are most likely to become active in politics and 
to take a personal interect in public affairs? What are the primary channels 
of recruitment of such ‘activists’? How do the different parties compare in 
their patterns of recruitment? 

In any such confrontation of data on citizen behaviour in different political 
systems the fundamental problem is to find meaningful ways of relating varia- 
tions at this ‘micro’ level of individual reactions and choices to differences in 
the ‘macro’ properties of the structures within which they occur: to differences 
in the range and character of the alternatives set for the citizen by the institu- 
tional arrangements and by the constellation of competing forces in his society. 
In a rigorous analysis design, such macro-properties would have to be varied 
systematically and related to differences in patterns of citizen reactions and 
preferences. Such rigour is hardly practicable in the comparison of units differ- 
ing in such complex ways along a variety of dimensions, but step-by-step 
approximations should be within the range of the possible. 

In the present attempt, the two systems to be compared were not picked out 
because they fitted any rigorously developed design of analysis. Quite to the 
contrary we felt tempted to try out a number of parallel analyses for the very 
simple reason that data had been assembled in fairly similar ways in our two 
countries within an interval of less than a year and seemed to lend themselves 
to comparisons on a few points of general theoretical interest. At the present 
stage of comparative political research, we feel that such focused two-country 
or three-country comparisons may prove of considerable importance in 
accumulating findings, in sharpening the tools of analysis and in building up a 
body of hypotheses for exploration within a wider set of systems. 


DIFFERENCES IN THE CONDITIONS FOR CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 


We felt tempted to set beside each other data from Norway and the United 
States both because of the basic similarities in political values, and because 
of the salient differences in the conditions for citizen participation in the two 
systems: we felt that the two systems were similar enough to make it meaningful 
to attempt such comparisons at the ‘micro’ level, yet differing so markedly 
in the setting of their politics as to open up interesting opportunities 
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for an analysis of factors affecting the levels of citizen participation. 

Our two systems have very much in common: they are both within the 
Western family of economically-advanced pluralist democracies, they have 
both developed complex networks of organizations and associations actively 
influencing the processes of decision-making, and they are both dominated by 
political cultures giving strong encouragement to citizen participation in 
public affairs. 

Geography and history have combined, however, to produce markedly 
different conditions for individual participation in the processes of politics in 
the two systems, as shown in Table 1. 








TABLE I. 

Norway United States r 
Size of principal territory (sq. km.) 324,000 7,828,000 
Population, 1957 3,478,000 171,229,000 


Population density (in thousands per 
sq. km.) 9 21 
Concentration 1950 
Percentage in ‘urban’ localities, as 


administratively defined $2.2 64.0 
Percentage in localities of 2,000 or 
more 44.1 65.1 


Structure of labour force, 1950 
Percentage in agriculture, forestry 


and fisheries 25.9 12.5 
Percentage in industry (mining, ma- 
nufacturing and construction) 36.4 33-7 


Percentage salaried employees (funk- 
sjonaerer), professional, technical, 
managerial, clerical and sales wor- 
kers exclusive of those self-em- 


ployed) 19.8 31.2 
Income per capita 1949 $587 $1,453 
Political system 
Structure Unitary, Federative, 
parliamentary, presidential, 
unicameral. bicameral. 
Electoral procedures: representatives PR by lists. Plurality system, 
for national legislatures single-member 
constituencies. 
Party system 
No. of major parties 6 2 
Principal party cleavages Labour (1957: 48 Democrats (1956: 
per cent of vote) 51 per cent of 


versus four non- 
socialist parties 
(1957: oper cent, 
10 per cent, 9 per 
cent and 19 per 
cent). 


vote for Congress) 
versus Republi- 
cans (49 per cent 
of vote for Con- 
gress). 


Distinctiveness of party platforms High. Low. 

Tie-ins with socio-economic groupings Strong, stable. Weak, unstable. 
Party organizations Centralized. Localized. 
Party influence over press Considerable. Insignificant. 
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CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN POLITICAL LIFE 


Whatever the difficulties encountered in establishing exact comparisons on 
each of these points, these differences clearly point to major contrasts in the 
conditions for citizen activity in the politics of the two systems: contrasts in the 
life situations of the citizens, in the ranges of alternatives facing them in the 
public arena, in the alignments of forces impinging on their behaviour. 

Our task is to gain some understanding of the impact of these contrasting 
conditions on the political activities of the general citizenry in the two systems: 
Are there any differences in the over-all levels of participation in the two 
systems? Are there differences in the distributions for the major types of 
participant behaviour? Are there differences in the recruitment of citizens of 
different socio-economic background to the ranks of the ‘actives’ in the two 
electorates? 


DIFFERENCES IN THE OVER-ALL LEVELS OF PARTICIPATION IN THE TWO SYSTEMS 


Estimates from official statistics and from documentation from the parties 
indicate some differences between the two countries in the proportion of 
active citizens: the proportion of regular voters and the proportion of registered 
party members both appear to be markedly higher in the Norwegian electorate 
than in the United States. 

There are a number of intricate questions to be asked about these differences: 
(a) How far can they be accounted for by differences in the definition of the 
total electorates and in the procedures of enumeration? (b) How far does it 
make sense to compare such proportions of individual acts when they occur 
in systems differing so clearly in the ranges of alternatives set for the citizen? 
(c) Granting that there are genuine differences between the systems in such 
over-all proportions, how far can these be explained by the contrasts at the 
‘macro’ levels of the total systems and how far can they only be accounted for 
by breakdowns within each system? 

We cannot deal exhaustively with these problems in this context, but will 
discuss the questions briefly for each of the two categories of participation: 
voting and party membership. 


Voting 


In Norway the average turn-out at the four Storting elections since World 
War II has been 79 per cent (82 per cent for men and 76 for women); the 
corresponding figure for the four last communal elections is 70 per cent 
(74. per cent for men and 69 for women). 

In the United States the ‘raw’ participation figures for the three presidential 
elections after the war have averaged 58 per cent and the corresponding figure 
for the last four ‘off-year’ elections has been 41 per cent. 

These figures would indicate a substantially higher level of electoral par- 
ticipation in Norway than in the United States. The data, however, cannot be 
compared without adjustments and qualifications: the two countries differ 
a great deal in the procedures used for registering and enumerating the 
electorate and in the availability of accurate statistics for turn-out variations. 

In Norway a manniall is established by the local authorities about two 
months before each election: this register will include all resident citizens 
of age 21 or more who have lived in Norwegian territory for five years or more 
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and only exclude those of the resident inhabitants who have lost their right 
to the suffrage as the result of judicial action, mainly in cases of mental illness 
or serious crimes. The officially-published statistics give for each kommune the 
number of men and women entitled to a vote and therefore readily allow 
calculations of the turnout levels. 

In the United States there is no such uniform system of official registration 
and enumeration of the electorate. The voting lists will in most states include 
only the names of those who have gone to the trouble to register: the lists, 
therefore, do not in any way constitute a census of all those who meet the 
qualifications for the suffrage as laid down by the laws of each state. There 
is no way of extracting turnout percentages directly from the official statistics 
for elections. The ‘raw’ turn-out percentages generally given are based on 
census estimates of the ‘civilian population of voting age’,! but a sizeable 
proportion of this population would not meet the legal requirements for 
voting. The most important of these are the varying requirements for minimum 
length of residence in the state, the county and the voting district; it has been 
estimated that about 5 per cent of the ‘civilian population of voting age’ are 
prevented from voting by the current residence requirements.? The literacy 
tests applied with varying rigour in about one-third of the states, and the poll 
taxes still retained in five Southern states, further reduce the number of 
potential voters, but it is hardly possible to draw any line, in these cases, 
between legal disfranchisement and social discouragement or even intimi- 
dation. The low turnout figures for the one-party South have been analysed 
in considerable detail by a variety of scholars,* but it has proved practically 
impossible to find any basis for accurate estimates of the sizes of the ‘legal’ 
electorates of these states. For these and other reasons, there are very small 
chances of reaching consensus on the ‘correction coefficients’ to be used in 
establishing the ‘true’ turn-out level for the United States. V.O. Key, who has 
analysed the data as thoroughly as anyone, hazards the suggestion that one 
would have to add 6 tn 7 percentage points to the ‘raw’ proportions for 
presidential elections to get turn-out figures comparable with those for western 
European countries. This would still make the average turn-out in the United 
States significantly lower than in Norway, but it must be remembered that we 
are then comparing the total national electorates: the difference would be 
reduced to half its size if we excluded from consideration the politically very 
different Southern states.° 


Party membership 


The difficulties of direct cross-system comparison increase dramatically as 
we move higher on the political activity scale: they are largely of a technical 


. For the 1920 to 1956 elections, see United States Bureau of Census, Statistical Abstracts of the United States, 
1952, Washington, D.C., United States Government Printing Office, 1957, table 425. 

. This estimate was made for the 1954 election: Ralph M. Goldman, ‘Move-Lose your Vote’, National Municipal 
Revue, 45, 1956, pp. 6-9 and 46. 

. The best analysis of these data is in V. O. Key, Southern Politics, New York, Knopf, 1950, chap. 23-30. The 
problems of legal and factual exclusions from the vote in the South is dealt with in detail in the Report of 
the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Washington, D.C., United States Government Printing Office, 1959: the 
commission estimates that only 25 per cent of the Negroes of voting age are registered on the electoral rolls in 
the South, as against 60 per cent of the whites. 

. Politics, Parties and Pressure Groups, 4th edition, New York, Crowell, 1959, p. 624. 

. For the three last presidential elections the average ‘raw’ participation was 32.6 per cent for the rr Southern 
states as against 65.5 per cent for the other states in the Union. 
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CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN POLITICAL LIFE 


nature at the level of electoral participation, but raise serious conceptual 
problems as soon as we try to compare data on the proportions of citizens 
who in some way or other have joined one of the conflicting parties in each 
system. 

In Norway, all the six parties have provisions for formal affiliation and 
regular due-paying: they are, in Duverger’s terminology, ‘mass parties’.! 
This does not mean that ‘party member’ is a clear and unambiguous term: 
there are variations in the procedures for affiliation and in the strictness of the 
dues requirements; there are also differences between the main party organiza- 
tions and the auxiliary associations for young people and for women. Barely 
10 per cent of the party members are ‘militants’ in the sense that they are 
active party workers, but even the less active members differ markedly from 
the ‘rank-and-file voters’ in their commitment to the party, in the interest 
they manifest in political affairs, and in their level of informedness.? 

The membership figures published or otherwise made available by the 
central party secretariats are not always based on accurately kept local 
records, but can be taken to be fair estimates of the situation in the electorate. 
The total individual memberships reported for the six parties in 1957 was 
about 390,000:3 the electorate amounted to 2,298,000. A small, but unknown, 
proportion of the reported members were not yet of voting age and there are 
also possibilities of over-reporting because of double affiliations between the 
main organizations and the auxiliary associations. The percentage of party 
members in the electorate may therefore be evaluated at a maximum of 
15 per cent: this corresponds almost exactly to the proportion reporting 
individual party membership in the 1957 election survey. 

In the United States the term ‘party member’ does not have a settled 
political connotation: it may indicate any degree of commitment to a party, 
from simple registration at primaries or elections to active campaign work.‘ 
The American parties have not built up the mass memberships characteristic 
of the dominant parties in western Europe: they are, in the Duverger ter- 
minology, ‘cadre parties’ based on localized caucus organizations. There are 
no nationally established procedures for enrolment and consequently no 
general register of members and no statistics of such affiliation. Politically 
active citizens may join local clubs and engage in campaign work in their 
precincts, but much of this is motivated by loyalty to local candidates rather 
than to the party as a permanent organization. It is technically difficult to 
assess the proportions of citizens who thus qualify as ‘party members’ in the 
strict sense. The Survey Research Center at the University of Michigan asked 
questions about membership in ‘political clubs or organizations’ in the national 
sample surveys before the presidential elections in 1952 and 1956: the pro- 
portions claiming such membership were 2 per cent and 3 per cent. Member- 
ship of this kind is clearly much less common in the United States than in 


1. Maurice Duverger, Political Parties, London, Methuen, 1954, pp. 63-71. 

. S. Rokkan, ‘Electoral Activity. Party Membership and Organizational Influence’, Acta Sociologica, vol. 4, 
no. I, 1959, PP. 25-37. 

. The Communist Party membership has been estimated at around 6,000; the Labour Party recorded 163,000 
individually affiliated members plus 93,000 affiliated via collective trade union membership; the Liberals 
indicated 28,000 members, the Christians 30,000 (approximate figure), the Agrarians 64,000 and the 
Conservatives 96,000. 

. See: Clarence Berdahl, ‘Party Membership in the United States’, American Political Science Review, 36, 1942, 
Pp. 16-50, 241-62; Leon D. Epstein, ‘British Mass Parties in Comparison with American Parties’, Political 


Science Quarterly, vol. 71, no. I, 1956, Pp. 97-125. 
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Norway, but it would be misleading to take this as the ultimate measure of 
the over-all difference in political participation in the two countries. Political 
activity is definitely more widespread in the United States than is indicated 
by the low proportion of party ‘members’ in the electorate. The two surveys 
also included questions about volunteer work and about contributions of 
funds during the elections, and the results provided evidence of a larger core 
of active party supporters in the American electorate. In both surveys, 3 per 
cent of the sample declared that they had been volunteer workers during the 
campaign and less than half of these were members of political organizations. 
The proportions reporting active support through contributions of funds were 
larger: 4 per cent in 1952 and as many as I0 per cent in 1956. The great 
majority of these supporters were not ‘members’ in the strict sense, but they 
were probably about as active for their parties as those who reported 
party membership in Norway.! 


THE DESIGN OF THE COMPARATIVE SURVEY ANALYSIS 


We have discussed the problems of direct comparisons of over-all levels of 
political participation for two major activity indicators: voting and party 
membership. Judging by these two indicators, there is evidence that par- 
ticipation is higher in Norway than in the United States, but it is very difficult 
to establish such equivalences in the data as would allow exact assessments 
of the differences and make it possible to explore the factors making for such 
differences. 

This does not mean that all comparative analysis will prove barren of 
results. Direct comparisons of over-all levels of participation may prove 
inconclusive because of the difficulties of establishing equivalences, but 
indirect, ‘second order’ comparisons of regularities in the differences within 
the system may still prove of great theoretical interest. 

The present analysis focuses on such ‘second order’ comparisons and for 
two major reasons: 

1. It is clearly easier to establish differences between groups within the same 
political systems than to compare across entirely different systems: in the 
one case we have very good reasons for interpreting participation as a 
response to similar ranges of political alternatives while in the other any 
such assumptions are problematic. 

2. Any between-system differences in over-all levels of participation must 
be the resultants of the interaction of a variety of factors and these cannot 
be disentangled without detailed breakdowns by groups within each 
system. 

In this analysis we are no longer concerned with the proportions of active 
citizens in the total electorates but with the recruitment of such participants 
from the different groups within each system. We do not compare ‘party 
membership’ in Norway with ‘party membership’ in the United States because 
it proves so difficult to establish equivalent categories. Instead we choose our 
‘dependent’ variables, our participation indicators, within each system and 


1. Woodward and Roper found as many as 11 per cent of their sample reporting activity over the ‘last four years’ 
(1944-48); see ‘Political Activity of American Citizens’, American Political Science Review, 44, 1950, p. 874. 
Some of the rr per cent might not have been equally active in all the elections covered, cf. Robert Lane, Political 
Life, Glencoe, Free Press, 1959, p. 54. 
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CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 


compare the differences in the levels of participation between comparable 
groups within each of them: differences in participation between men and 
women, country folk and city dwellers, farmers, manual workers and salaried 
employees, and so on. This amounts to a comparison of factors making for 
higher or lower citizen participation in the politics of each system. Our 
‘dependent’ variable, the indicators of individual participation, are system- 
specific while our ‘independent’ and ‘intervening’ variables, the causal factors 
we seek to identify, are roughly comparable characteristics of groups within 
each system: sex, rural-urban residence, education, occupation, party pref- 
erence. 

Data from official records cannot readily be broken down for the purposes 
of such comparisons. The Norwegian turn-out data are given separately for 
men and women and can be analysed in terms of the over-all characteristics of 
the smallest counting unit: the Kommune. In the United States any such analysis 
of turn-out data will involve serious technical difficulties. The only practical 
solution is to resort to data from sample surveys. This is what we have done in 
the present analysis. 

We shall base our analysis on two sets of interview data from cross-sectional 
surveys: for Norway, a sample of 1,406 citizens drawn by random probability 
methods from the registers in 99 kommuner and interviewed before and after the 
election for the Storting on 7 October 1957;! for the United States, a sample 
of 1,772 persons interviewed before and after the presidential election on 
6 November 1956." 

The analysis will proceed as follows: (a) we shall present, for each country, 
two indexes of political activity derived from a combination of several indicators 
in the survey responses; (b) we shall present and discuss comparative tables 
indicating similarities and differences shown by these indexes between the 
sexes, between communities at different levels of urbanization, between 
educational and occupational strata in each electorate; and (c) we shall 
present and discuss differences in the recruitment patterns for the major party 
groupings in the two countries. 


TWO INDEXES OF POLITICAL ACTIVITY 


Both nation-wide surveys included a number of questions about the politically 
relevant activities engaged in by the citizens to be interviewed. In comparing 
the data from the two surveys we tried to summarize this information in two 
simple indexes: one for organizational participation and another for the 
attention paid to politics in the mass media. These indexes make it possible to 
characterize citizens in terms of their relative levels of activity within each 
system: the indexes cannot be compared directly between the systems but they 
allow analysis of the differences between the two electorates in the recruitment 
of the ‘actives’ in each system, in their demographic an. socio-economic 
background and in their party attachments. 


| 


1. For a general account of this inquiry, see S. Rokkan, op. cit.; details of the sampling procedures are given in a 
mimeographed report, The Nationwide Survey: Basic Tables I, Bergen, August 1958. 

2. The findings of this survey are presented in A. Campbell, W. Miller, P. Converse and D. Stokes, The American 
Electorate, New York, Wiley, forthcoming 1960. 
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Organizational participation 


The index for organizational participation summarizes information about 
energy inputs into some organized political framework: from the act of voting 
to direct campaign work. 

The index has a very simple structure, it divides the samples into three 
groups: the ‘non-voters’, the ‘only-voters’ who indicate no other political 
activity, and the ‘organizationally active’ who indicate one or more activities 
beyond voting. 

Sample surveys generally fail to produce reliable estimates of the proportion 
of non-voters in a given electorate. We cannot cite any exception to the rule 
that the proportions reporting abstention in cross-sectional samples of inter- 
viewed citizens will be lower than the officially reported or estimated pro- 
portions of non-voters in the total electorate. In the Norwegian survey carried 
out in 1957, 13 per cent of those interviewed before the election indicated that 
they were not likely to vote, while barely 8 per cent of those interviewed after 
the election reported a failure to vote: the officially reported proportion of 
non-voters in the entire electorate was 22 per cent. In the United States, the 
carefully designed cross-sectional sample surveys undertaken by the Survey 
Research Center at the University of Michigan since the 1948 election have 
regularly had a higher proportion of respondents reporting having cast a vote 
than would be expected from the raw participation percentages established on 
the basis of census data on the size of the population of voting age.! 

It is not difficult to account for these regular discrepancies between sample 
proportions and proportions for the total electorates. 

First, it must be remembered that the proportions of non-voters in a survey 
are always given as percentages of the number of obtained interviews: these 
figures cannot be compared with the official turn-out estimates without 
controls for the coverage of the sample (does it deliberately exclude or for other 
reasons fail to cover any identifiable sections of the given electorate?), and the 
non-response (do those interviewed differ significantly from those not inter- 
viewed within the given example?). There is a great deal of evidence indicating 
that there are substantial differences in the proportions of non-voters between 
those actually interviewed and those who for one reason or another are not 
interviewed: people who are never or rarely at their given address, people in 
transit between addresses, asocial individuals, physically or mentally handi- 
capped people, and so on.? The citizens not reached by sample surveys are 
exactly the citizens least likely to vote: this clearly biases the samples in the 
direction of higher turn-out levels. 

Secondly, there is also some evidence of a culturally determined reluctance 
to admit a failure to vote: the majority of the citizens contacted in a survey 
will consider it a definite duty to vote and may not be willing to tell an inter- 
viewer that they have been negligent in this duty. Even if it were possible to 


1. Angus Campbell and R. L. Kahn, The People Elect a President, Ann Arbor, Survey Research Center, 1952, 
pp. 4-6; A. Campbell, G. Gurin and W. Miller, The Voter Decides, Evanston, Row, Peterson, 1954, pp. 4-5; 
A. Campbell and H. C. Cooper, Group Differences in Attitudes and Votes, Ann Arbor, Survey Research Center, 
1956, pp. 7-11; A. Campbell et al., The American Electorate, op. cit., chap. 5. 

. In some cases it has been possible to provide evidence of such differences by checking the voting records for 

all the persons selected for interviewing. In the meticulously conducted survey of the Swedish electorate in 

1957, it was found that 53 per cent of those not interviewed in the sample of names drawn were non-voters 

according to the voting registers: see B. Sarlvik, Opinionsbildningen vid folkomréstningen 1957, Stockholm, 

Statens offentliga iitredningar, 1959, 10, p. 23. 
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CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN POLITICAL LIFE 
obtain interviews with all the citizens drawn for the sample, it would accord- 
ingly be most unlikely that the survey would produce a proportion of non-voters 
tallying statistically with the turn-out figures established from the total counts. 

It is technically impossible for us to go beyond the recorded interview 
responses to check the accuracy of the reports on turnout.! We are accordingly 
not in a position to report with any accuracy how much of the bias was due 
to non-coverage and non-response and how much must be attributed to over- 
reporting.? It seems clear, however, that both these factors must have been of 
importance in determining the actual distributions found between reported 
voters and reported non-voters. 

These difficulties do not necessarily jeopardize our analysis. Our index 
only assumes the validity of the reports on non-voting: these are taken to 
indicate the lowest level of political participation. The reported voters are 
subjected to a number of further tests to sort out the ‘actives’: the remaining 
group of ‘only-voters’ may include some actual non-voters but this is not a 
serious drawback since all the analysis focuses on the differences at the extremes 
of the distribution. 

In the Norwegian survey, the number of respondents who admitted that they 
had not voted was too small to allow extensive analysis. It was therefore 
decided to establish a broader category of ‘probable non-voters’ by taking 
into account not only the report after the election, but also the expressed 
intention before the election and the report given on the regularity of turn-out 
at previous elections: this gives a group ‘of ‘low probability voters’ with a 
record of erratic turn-out and chronically low interest in participation. This 
group was found to make up 21 per cent of the sample: this corresponds very 
closely to the official turnout figures, but some of these respondents must 
clearly have voted in 1957, however poor their previous record. 

The next step in the construction of the index was to identify the ‘organi- 
zationally active’ within the groups of reported voters. In the Norwegian 
survey, the ‘actives’ were sorted out on the basis of responses to three questions, 
in the United States on the basis of four questions (see Table 2). 

The percentages given for each question are for those classified as voters, 
not for the entire samples. Naturally, only very few of the non-voters report any 
such activities. The Norwegian percentage for party membership is particularly 
high: it includes not only those reporting individual membership, but also 
those who said they were collectively affiliated through their union. Cross- 
tabulations against other activity indicators showed little difference between 
these two membership categories: they were therefore grouped together. 








To simplify the analysis our index of organizational participation assembles 
in one ‘active’ category all those who indicated at least one of the activities 
listed. Table 3 gives the resulting distribution, for the two countries. It will be 
seen that sizeable proportions of the ‘actives’ thus defined have reported 
two or more activities: in Norway, this was the case with 18 per cent of all 
‘actives’, in the United States with as many as 32 per cent. Political activities 


1. This was done in the nation-wide surveys carried out in Sweden in 1956 and in 1957: see J. Westerstahl and 
B. Sarlvik, Svensk valrérelse 1956, Gdteborg, Statsvetenskapliga Institutionen, 1957, and B. Sarlvik, op. cit. 

2. A tentative analysis of the factors making for higher turn-out estimates from sample surveys in the United 
States is given in chap. 5 of The American Electorate. The 12 per cent difference found in 1956 is allocated as 
follows: non-coverage of total civilian population of voting age (sample only covers the dwelling unit population, 
not those in institutions), 6 per cent; voted, but ballot invalidated, 2 per cent; higher voting rate for those 
interviewed than for those refusing or not at home, 1 per cent; unexplained, but probably mostly over-reporting, 
3 per cent. 
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NORWAY 


UNITED STATES 





Question 


Per cent 
positive among 
voters 


Question 


Per cent 
positive among 
voters 





Are you a member of any 
political party? 


Were you yourself present 
at one or more election 
meetings or political ral- 
lies this autumn? 


(Not asked) 


Did you yourself take an 
active part in the election 
work for any of the par- 
ties this autumn? 


23 


Do you belong to any poli- 
tical club or organization? 


Did you go to any political 
meetings, rallies, dinners, 
or things like that? 


Did you give any money or 
buy tickets or anything 
to help the campaign for 
one of the parties or can- 
didates? 


Did you do any other work 
for one of the parties or 
candidates? 





of these kinds are clearly cumulative:! a citizen engaging in one given type of 


activity is much more likely than other citizens to engage in another type 
of activity in the sphere of politics. 

The table shows that 22 per cent of the Norwegian sample and 14 per cent 
of the United States sample indicated one such activity beyond voting. The 
reader is again warned against direct comparisons between such percentages: 
the categories are clearly relative to each system and to the content of the 
questions asked in order to identify the ‘actives’. 


TABLE 3. Levels of organizational participation in politics: men and women compared 
in Norway and the United States. 











NORWAY UNITED STATES 
Percentage of respondents 
classified as: Rico Men Women peas Men Women 

(1,406) (688) (718) (1,772) (791) (981) 

o/ o/ o/ of o/ o 

oO /O /O 40 /0 40 
‘Non-voters’ 21 15 26 27 20 a5 
‘Only-voters’ 57 55 60 59 64 55 
‘Organizationally active’ 22 fe) I I 16 12 

y 4 

100 100 100 100 100 100 





The originally constructed index for the United States data took into 
account two further categories of political activity: efforts of informal persuasion 


1, This characteristic of community activities is discussed in some detail by Erik Allardt, ef al., ‘On the Cumulative 
Nature of Leisure Time Activities’, Acta Sociologica, vol. 3, no. 1, 1958, pp. 165-72. 
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and visible manifestations of political preference (wearing a campaign button 
or putting a ‘sticker’ on one’s car). This allowed further differentiation within 
the group of organizationally passive voters: altogether 20 per cent out of the 
59 per cent in the present ‘only-voter’ category were found to be ‘informally 
active’. This distinction is clearly of great relevance in any analysis of partici- 
pation, but unfortunately there were no directly comparable questions in the 
Norwegian survey: our present efforts will therefore have to be concentrated 
on the comparison of ‘organizationally active’ and ‘non-voters’. 


Attention to politics in the mass communication media 


Our second index of activity is different in structure and serves to measure 
another dimension of participation: the citizen’s private efforts to keep abreast 
of what is happening in local and national politics and to seek information 
about matters of public concern. 

The index is based on a sequence of four questions in the United States 
survey of 1956 (see Table 4). 


TABLE 4. 





Percentage 
paying attention 
to medium 





We’re interested in this interview in finding out whether people paid 
much attention to the election this year. Take newspapers for instance 


—did you read about the campaign in any newspaper? 69 
How about radio—did you listen to any speeches or discussions about 

the campaign on the radio? 45 
How about television—did you watch any programmes about the 

campaign on television? 74 
How about magazines—did you read about the campaign in any 

magazines? 31 





A score for the attention paid to the campaign was made up by the simple 
procedure of counting the number of media in which the campaign was 
followed: the resulting distribution will be found in Table 5. 


TABLE 5. Levels of attention to politics in the mass communication media: men and 
women compared in Norway and the United States. 














NORWAY UNITED STATES 
Percentage of respondents Total Total 
who report that they ota } 7, ota . 
follow campaign in: sample = Wane sample Men Women 

(1,406) (688) (718) (1,772) (791) (982) 
% % % % % % 
No media 19 12 26.5 8 6 II 
One (N.) or two (U.S.) 35 28.5 4! 51 48 53 
Most (N.: two, U.S.: three) 32 38.5 25.5 28 31 25 
All the media inquired into: 14 21 7 13 15 II 








100 100 
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In the Norwegian survey there was unfortunately no equivalent sequence of 
questions about the attention given to the campaign in the media, but it was 
possible to construct an index of similar dimensions by combining the responses 
to questions about radio listening, newspaper reading and acquaintance pr 
with party pamphlets. There were no regular television programmes in e? 
Norway in 1957 and there was no point in asking about politics in magazines V 
since these were too unimportant to matter in a cross-sectional survey. The as 
questions were not phrased in the same way as in the United States study and 
it was difficult to decide on distinctions between those who ‘followed the 
campaign’ in the medium and those who simply paid some attention to it. D! 
In the case of radio listening, it was decided to include in the ‘followed the 
campaign’ category all those who reported that they had listened to one or C 
more of the five election debates staged between the parties before election u 
day: they amounted to 52 per cent of the sample. In the case of newspaper W 
reading, we classified as ‘following the campaign’ all those who reported that te 
they read the editorials or the campaign news in the newspaper most days of 
the week: they amounted to 27 per cent of the sample. The party pamphlet item 
caused the greatest difficulty: 78 per cent of the sample reported that they had 
received or seen one or more mass distributed items of party literature during 
the campaign, but the questions asked in this area did not readily allow an 
analysis of the relative attention paid to this medium of communication. It 
was decided to classify as ‘following the campaign’ all those who reported 
seeing or receiving two or more items, but this procedure can clearly be 
questioned. In the circumstances, we nevertheless found it worth while to use ‘ 
this index for exploratory purposes. A more reliable scale for ‘information- « 
seeking activity’ has been developed for the Norwegian survey, but the results « 
arrived at differ too much from the United States score to allow comparative 
analysis within the present framework. We shall therefore confine ourselves to 
the analysis of group differences on the indexes set beside each other in Table 5: 
the steps in these indexes cannot at all be compared across the countries, but 
there is a good deal of evidence to show that the indexes produce reliable t 
system-specific measures of the relative attention paid to politics within each 
electorate. 







































r 
t 
The relationships between the two indexes ‘ 
k 


The two indexes constructed for the two samples could clearly be expected to 
be correlated with each other: we should expect the ‘organizationally active’ k 
citizen to pay more attention to politics in the media than the ‘only-voter’ and, c 
even more, the non-voter. Table 6 shows that this is clearly the case. The . 
correlations between the indexes are significant in both countries (r = 0.18 for 
the Norwegian sample, r = 0.37 for the United States), but they are far from 
perfect: we find quite a few ‘organizationally active’ who pay little attention to 
the media, and we find substantial proportions of ‘only-voters’ and ‘non-voters’ 
who nevertheless manifest considerable interest in the media. The indexes 
clearly measure different dimensions of participation: the circumstances and 
the motives behind a decision to take on an organizational role in politics will 
differ from those behind decisions about the consumption of mass-directed 
information. We shall therefore take both the indexes into account in our 
analysis and pay particular attention to the patterns of differences between 
groups in the electorates in their scores on the two indexes. 
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CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 


The correlation between the two indexes is lower in Norway than in the 
United States. This clearly reflects the lower level of urbanization in Norway: 
the smaller local units and the strong working class organizations make it 
possible to take on active organizational roles without depending to the same 
extent as in the United States on the urban system of mass communications. 
We shall see in our further analysis how this difference comes out again and 
again in the parallel tabulations for the two indexes. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN COMMUNITIES 


Our two countries differ markedly in the extent of the geographical concentra- 
tion of the population: Norway is much less urbanized than the United States, 
whether this be measured in terms of the officially designated local units or in 
terms of ecological clusters of a given minimum size. 


TaBLe 6. Relationships between indexes for organizational participation and attention 
to politics in the media. 

















NORWAY UNITED STATES 
Organizational Novas Mass media Wansca Mass media 
articipation Eee eae - 
. ” Persn0S None One Two Aill persons None Oneortwo Three All 
% % % ° % ov % % 
‘Non-voters’ 295 26 42 2 8 481-19 61 16 4 
‘Only-voters’ 804 19 6336s 32:—«a13tstié‘iSC GG 5 49 gr 5 
‘Organizationally 
active’ 307 13 27 39 21 247 36 40 24 





How will this difference be reflected in the levels of political activity within 
the two systems? 

We know from a variety of analyses of electoral statistics that turn-out will 
regularly be higher in urban areas than in sparsely populated rural districts: 
this clearly reflects the easier access to the polling stations in the cities and the 
greater opportunities for exerting pressure through social communication in 
densely populated areas.1 On the other hand, we have reason to expect a 
higher level of active participation in the rural areas than in the cities simply 
because the smaller units of local government will allow a higher proportion 
of formal political roles than the larger units. In the Norwegian setting this 
is clearly a factor of some importance: if we consider the ratio of representatives 
or alternates on the communal councils to the total electorate, we find for 
1955 that there were 22 such openings for direct political participation per 
1,000 electorate in the rural areas as against 6 in the cities; if we take into 
account the local party contests for such openings and consider the number 
of candidates on the lists at communal elections, we find that there were as 
many as 37 of these per 1,000 electorate in the rural areas as against 14 in the 
cities. It is technically very difficult to establish comparable ratios for the 
United States: there is much less uniformity in the organization of local govern- 
ment and a great deal of overlap in the territorial units. The Bureau of the 


1. For a discussion of the influence of urbanization, see Lane, op. cit., pp. 265-7. 
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Census counted 3,000 counties, 17,000 municipalities and 17,000 townships or 
towns in 1957 and estimated that there was an average of 21 elected officials 
per county as against about 7 for each municipality and 6 for each township 
or town. The total number of elected officials within these three categories 
of local units was 290,000 or about 3 per 1,000 electorate.! The difference 
between Norway and the United States on this score not only reflects the 
contrast in the degree of urbanization; local government is clearly much more 
party-dominated and much less managerial in Norway than in the United 
States. This would best be brought out by tables for the extent of competition 
for local offices in the two countries, but no nation-wide figures for the numbers 
of candidates at local elections are at hand for the United States. 

Table 7 shows some of the effects of these differences in the conditions for 
political activity in communities of different size and complexity. In the 
Norwegian survey it was clearly necessary to cut across the administrative 
classifications of localities to establish a sociologically meaningful stratification. 
The officially ‘rural’ communes were grouped with the cities when they had 
more than 12,000 inhabitants and the smaller ones were stratified by the per- 
centage of the population deriving their livelihood from industrial occupations: 
this classification is closely correlated with the concentration of the population 
and is highly relevant in analyses of the distributions of the vote. In the United 
States survey, the classification into ‘metropolitan areas’, ‘cities’, ‘towns’ and 
‘rural areas’ is standard and requires no comment here. 

The table shows variations in turn-out very similar to those regularly found 
in official statistics: highest in the cities and, in Norway, in the larger and 
industrialized rural communes, lowest in the sparsely populated agricultural 
and other primary economy areas. It is of particular interest to see that the 
pattern of differences between men and women is much the same in the two 
countries: largest in the least industrialized communities (Norway: ‘14 versus 
35 per cent; United States: 21 versus 39 per cent), smaller in the cities (Norway: 
13 versus 16 per cent; United States cities: 19 versus 25 per cent). This fits in 
with a variety of findings on the impact of urbanization on the roles of women 
in the wider society outside the household.” 

The findings for organizational participation go very much in the same 
direction in Norway but are not so easy to interpret for the United States. 
In the Norwegian sample we find very little difference between the strata in the 
total proportion of ‘actives’ in the electorate, but a dramatic change in the 
recruitment of ‘actives’ from the two sexes as we move from the primary 
economy communes to the cities: at the lowest level of urbanization 34 per cent 
‘active’ men as against 6 per cent women, in the largest cities 22 against 
20 percent. This corresponds closely to the official breakdowns for the elected 
representatives to local government: in the least industrialized communes 
only 3.6 per cent of the representatives were women, in the suburban communes 
g.8 and in the cities 13.8.3 These figures clearly reflect differences in the patterns 
of role relationships in the household: in the primary economy the male head 
is typically given responsibility for all dealings with the community at large 
while the women are discouraged from any such activities partly because of 





. Computed from United States Bureau of the Census, 1957 Census of Governments, vol. I, part. 4, Washington, 
D.C., United States Government Printing Office, 1958, p. 3. 

. For a more detailed analysis of United States data, see The American Electorate, op. cit., chap. 17. 

. Calculated from Norges offisielle Statistikk, XI, 252, Kommunevalgene og ordfoérervalgene, 1955, Oslo, Statistik 
Sentralbyra, 1957. 
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the heavy burden of household chores, partly because of the pressure of cultural 
norms; in the urbanized communities there is much more sharing of respon- 
sibility and greater opportunities for women to take part in activities outside 
the household. 

The table for the United States sample indicates some increase in participa- 


tion with increasing urbanization for both sexes: the gap in the proportion of 


‘actives’ does not tend to disappear with increasing urbanization as it clearly 
does in Norway but remains roughly the same whatever the size of the 
community. 

The average attention to politics in the mass media also tends to increase 
as we move from sparsely populated to urban communities. In Norway, this 
difference comes out clearest for the men, less consistently so for the women. 
In the United States sample, the metropolitan areas again score lower than 
the other urban areas: this reflects the higher proportions of culturally separate 
ethnic minorities of low average educational standing in the largest cities. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN LOWER AND HIGHER EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL 
STRATA 


With the contrast in the degree of urbanization goes a marked difference in 
the socio-economic structure of the two electorates: Norway lags far behind 
the United States in economic growth, has a larger proportion of its labour 
force in the primary economy as farmers, forest workers and fishermen, and 
has a smaller proportion in the tertiary sector of its economy as salaried 
employees in ‘white collar’ occupations. 

With this difference in socio-economic structure goes a clear contrast in the 
character of the cleavages between the political parties: the Norwegian parties 
correspond much more closely than the United States ones to the major 
economic divisions in the population and fit much more definitely in with 
the dominant interest organizations. The Norwegian parties all have their 
distinctive electoral clientéle: each body of party supporters differs pronouncedly 
from the total electorate in socio-economic structure, in organizational 
affiliations.! In the United States the two contending political parties are 
both near the 50 per cent mark: they are highly heterogeneous in the compo- 
sition of their clientéle and they appeal for support from all major sectors 
of the electorate.? 

How would we expect these differences in socio-economic structure and 
party divisions to be reflected in the levels of political activity within the two 
systems? 

This question gets us into the heart of the problem of identifying the major 


1. In the Norwegian 1957 survey, 48 per cent of the heads of all the households interviewed were classified as 
manual workers: the corresponding proportion for Socialist (Communist and Labour) voters was 70 per cent, 
for Liberal voters, 30, Christians, 30, Agrarians, 14, and for Conservatives, 21. 

. In the United States presidential election survey in 1956, 44 per cent of the nation-wide sample were classified 
as belonging to ‘blue collar’ households: of those who identified with the Democrats there were 47 per cent 
in this blue collar category and of those identifying with the Republicans, 38 per cent. The deviations from the 
national average were thus markedly smaller in the United States than in Norway. There is evidence of signi- 

ficant changes in the degree of ‘status polarization’ of United States politics, see P. E. Converse, ‘The Shifting 

Role of Class in Political Attitudes and Behavior’, Readings in Social Psychology, ed. E. Maccoby et al., New 

York, Holt, 1958, pp. 388-99, and The American Electorate, op. cit., chap. 13. A detailed analysis of the contrast 

between Norway and the United States has been undertaken by Angus Campbell and Henry Valen: ‘Party 

Identification in the United States and in Norway: a Comparative Analysis’, forthcoming in 1960. 
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CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN POLITICAL LIFE 
channels of recruitment to the ranks of the politically active in a system. 

It is analytically convenient to distinguish four such channels: (a) the 
learning of politics in the family; (b) the development of skills for public 
life through formal education; (c) the strengthening of political commitments 
through roles in occupational life and through the growth of loyalties in one’s 
economic career; (d) the encouragement of political activity through member- 
ship in economic, social and cultural organizations and associations. 

Our survey interviews did not seek to trace the entire political life history 
of each citizen: we can only attempt assessments of the importance of these 
channels through rough classifications by background factors. 

In the Norwegian survey we asked questions about the political activities 
of the parents and found a distinct relationship between the level of activity 
in the family of origin and the current participation of the offspring: the 
12 per cent who said their fathers had been ‘very active’ were found to be 
about twice as likely as the others to be ‘organizationally active’ themselves. 
A tabulation from the Survey Research Center study of the 1958 congressional 
election indicates a similar relationship. 

The present analysis will focus on the differences between Norway and the 
United States in the recruitment of ‘actives’ through formal education and 
through higher-status positions in occupational life. 

Our hypothesis is that formal education and occupational position will 
make less of a difference in the level of political activity in a class-distinct 
party system such as the Norwegian and more of a difference in a system of 
two socially and economically highly heterogeneous parties such as the 
American. 

In general terms, we might say that we shall seek to use the contrast between 
the two countries to test a set of hypotheses about the effects of the status 
distinctiveness of the parties in a system on the recruitment of active participants 
from the strata of the less educated and of the holders of lower occupational 
statuses: (a) the greater the distinctiveness of the electorates of each party 
in the system, the better the opportunities and the stronger the net incentives 
for active participation within the lower strata; (b) the greater the status 
heterogeneity of the electorates of the major parties in the system, the greater 
the importance of formal education and occupational status in the recruitment 
of active participants in politics. 

In the Norwegian setting, workers and farmers get activated for politics 
through strong economic organizations dominating distinctive parties of 
their own: the trade unions in the Labour Party and the farmers’ associations 
in the Agrarian Party. Family traditions certainly count in the recruitment of 
‘actives’ among workers and farmers, but the decisive influences are organi- 
zational: the unions and the economic associations create incentives for active 
participation in party politics and open up opportunities for promotion to 
positions of trust in the party organizations. What counts in the recruitment of 
militants and leaders in these parties is the learning process in the economic 
organizations: formal education may of course be a prerequisite for positions 
in the central party bureaucracies and probably increasingly so as the organi- 
zation grows in complexity, but education counts very little in the recruitment 
of local party workers. 

In the United States, the workers and the farmers have large and efficient 
organizations but none of them has achieved any position of dominance in any 
of the national parties. The trade union leadership has strong influence on the 
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Democratic Party organizations in several states, but there are few open 
channels of recruitment fromthe unions to the party. The farmers’ organizations 
have established themselves in a strategic bargaining position between the 
two major parties and for this very reason do not tie in with any of them as 
regular channels for the recruitment of active party workers. The American 
parties are complex alliances of interest alignments and this very complexity 
tends to discourage the recruitment of active participants from the strata of 
the less educated and the lower status-holders. 

Tables 8, 9 and 10 present evidence for the differences in the conditions 
for the recruitment of active participants in the two systems: the first table 
divides the cross-sectional samples according to the level of formal education, 
the second according to major categories of occupation and the third according 
to the party preferred or identified with. 


Electoral turn-out 


Tables 8 and g show very similar trends in the variations in the proportions 
of non-voters in the two countries. Electoral turn-out is regularly lowest among 
citizens with little education beyond the primary level, among manual workers, 
fishermen and smallholders; it is regularly higher among citizens with higher 
education, among salaried employees, managers and businessmen. 

These survey findings accord very well with regularities found in analyses 
of official voting registers in a number of countries. 


Organizational activity 


Table 8 shows a definite contrast between Norway and the United States 
in the educational bases for the recruitment of the ‘organizationally active’. 
In the Norwegian sample there is no regular increase in the proportions of 
‘actives’ from one educational level to another. The peak proportions are 
reached among citizens trained in various vocational courses after the comple- 
tion of primary school and among citizens moulded by the Folk High Schools 
and the Christian Youth Schools. Both these groups are made up of citizens 
who could not continue their formal education beyond the primary school 
but showed sufficient personal interest in further education to enter such 
courses and schools. A substantial proportion of the active members of the 
Labour Party have vocational training of some sort beyond the primary school. 
The Folk High School Movement and the network of Christian Youth Schools 
have had a very telling impact on the recruitment of community leaders in 
the rural areas: they make up important elements in the core groups of the 
Liberal Party, the Christian People’s Party and the Agrarian Party. What 
is perhaps most interesting in the table for the Norwegian data, however, is 
the lower proportion of participants among the citizens with higher formal 
education: this seems to reflect the current trends toward increasing political 
‘disengagement’ within the professional elite.” 

We may compare with this complex recruitment pattern in Norway, the 


1. H. Tingsten, Political Behaviour, London, King, 1957, chap. 2; R. Lane, Political Life, Glencoe, Free Press, 
1959, chap. 16. 

2. V. Aubert (Norsk Sakforerblad, 26, 1959, pp. 73-82) has analysed data on publicly-recorded political partici- 

pation among lawyers in Norway and has found a decrease in the proportions of politically active from 17 per 

cent in 1932 to 7.5 per cent in 1950. 
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CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 


very straightforward progression in the United States data: for these, the table 
shows substantial and consistent increases in the proportions of ‘actives’ from 
one educational level to the next. 

The same contrast appears in Table g: in Norway we find the highest pro- 
portions of actives among the male farmers and workers and lower proportions 
within the middle-class groups: in the United States the trend is the other way, 
‘white collar’ citizens highest in participation, manual workers and farmers 
lowest. 

There are important differences, however, between men and women and 
between economically active and economically dependent women: these are 
of sufficient theoretical interest to warrant detailed analysis in a separate 


section. 


Media attention 


There is no similar contrast in the findings for the other index: for the attention 
to politics in the mass media. 

The findings for the Norwegian sample run very much along the same lines 
as for the United States data: the higher the level of education and the higher 
the occupational status the greater the average number of media attended to. 

There is a clear contrast between the findings for the two indexes of activity 
in the Norwegian data: the lower strata have a higher proportion of organiza- 
tionally active but a lower proportion of alert media consumers while the higher 
strata have a lower proportion of active party supporters and a higher propor- 
tion of passive information gatherers. 

Data from a variety of sources offer evidence of the limited influence of the 
mass media on the political motivations of working class citizens: they may be 
exposed to a continous flow of stimuli from mass media such as newspapers, 
magazines, radio and television but the messages they expose themselves to 
are of little political relevance to them. We know from a study of the readership 
of the political press in Norway! that about two-thirds of the Labour Party 
voters read newspapers opposed to or indifferent to their party. Their political 
loyalty is developed and maintained in the face-to-face environments of the 
kin group, the workplace and the secondary organizations and is seldom deci- 
sively influenced by the mass-directed messages in the press: the organiza- 
tionally active among them pay more attention to the politics in the news- 
papers but they are at the same time much more likely to read their own party 
press. In the middle-class groups, among salaried employees and businessmen, 
there are clearly much larger proportions of ‘political spectators’: citizens who 
follow the media closely for information about current politics and yet are not 
strongly enough induced to take on active roles in party organizations. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEN AND WOMEN IN THE LOWER AND IN THE HIGHER 
STRATA 


Our analysis of the differences in the levels of political activity in communities 
of different size and complexity indicated a striking similarity between the two 


1, S. Rokkan and P. Torsvik, ‘The Voter, the Reader and the Party Press’, paper presented at the Fourth World 
Congress of Sociology, Milano-Stresa, September 1959. 
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countries in the distributions for the two sexes: the differences between men 
and women in the proportions of actives tended to even out with increasing 
urbanization. In Norway, this was found to be the case both for differences in 
turn-out and for differences in organizational activity. In the United States 
the trend was found to be the same for turn-out but not for organizational 
activity. 

If we look at Tables 8 and g we find evidence of similar trends of narrowing 
differences in comparisons for educational level and occupational status: the 
difference between the sexes tends to be largest in the lower strata and tends to 
disappear in the higher strata. The trends are on the whole similar in the 
two countries but the data do not coincide completely. 


Electoral turn-out 


In Norway, the gap in the proportions of non-voters tends to disappear with 
higher education and higher occupational status but the trend is not uniform: 
it is clearly different in communities at different levels of urbanization. The 
difference in proportions is definitely the most marked among smallholders 
and fishermen (28 versus 40 per cent) and among farmers (8 versus 26 per cent), 
It is considerably higher among workers than among salaried employees but 
this is largely due to the very low turn-out level among women who earn their 
own living as manual workers: among these are classified domestic workers 
and these have in a variety of statistics proved to have low turn-out proportions. 

In the United States the trend is a marked one by education, but barely 
significant by occupational level: the ‘white collar’ category is clearly too 
heterogeneous for the purposes of this analysis.? 


Organizational activity 


In the Norwegian data, the differences between men and women in the pro- 
portions of organizationally active follow much the same trends as for turn-out: 
the difference is largest in the rural occupations and among the workers, small- 
est within the higher urban occupations. We find this reflected in the composi- 
tion of the active cores of the voters for the different parties: this is shown 
in Table 10. The active cores of supporters are predominantly male in the 
parties with strongholds in the rural districts and in the parties of the working 
class. In the Conservative Party, on the other hand, we find a completely even 
distribution between the sexes: this is predominantly a party of the urban 
middle class of business and professional families and salaried employees and 
in these strata there is a pronounced trend toward equal participation from 
men and women. 

In the United States data, the trends for organizational activity are not very 
easy to interpret in the direct tabulations. Our further analysis will show that a 
clear trend emerges in the sex differences as soon as we classify by education 
or by occupation within party identification groups: Tables 10 and 11 indicate 
that the difference between men and women in the proportion of actives tends 
to disappear within the higher strata of the Republican identifiers. This 
finding is of considerable theoretical importance: it will be dealt with in a 
wider context in a subsequent section. 


1. For detailed discussion, see The American Electorate, op. cit., chap. 17. 
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CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN POLITICAL LIFE 


Media attention 


In the Norwegian sample the differences between men and women in the 
proportions following politics in the media are marked at all levels of education 
and in all the occupational groups: there is no trend toward a narrowing of the 
gap in the proportions. 

In the United States sample, on the contrary, there is again a clear trend in 
this direction: there are practically as many women as men following politics 
in several media in the higher socio-economic strata. 


THE RECRUITMENT OF ACTIVE PARTICIPANTS WITHIN THE MAJOR PARTY 
GROUPINGS 


We have found evidence of marked differences between our two countries in 
the recruitment of active participants in politics from the lower and from the 
higher socio-economic strata and we have formulated a set of general hypo- 
theses about the conditions making for such differences: these hypotheses 
focused on the degree of class distinctiveness of the party systems and the 
consequent differences in the character of the alternatives facing citizens at 
similar socio-economic levels in systems differing in the average class 
distinctiveness of their parties. 

We have so far formulated these hypotheses for comparisons between the 
entire samples of the electorates and in fact stayed at this level in our discussion 
of the evidence: Tables 8 and g give the variations on our indexes within the 
entire samples by sex and education and sex and occupation. 

Our analysis so far has offered some evidence that the hypotheses hold at 
this over-all system level but also underscored the need for detailed break- 
downs by the major party preference alignments within each system. 

At this level it is possible to specify our initial hypotheses in terms of com- 
parisons, not between systems, but between parties: (a) the more a party is 
dominated by lower-stratum economic organizations the less the importance 
of formal education and occupational position in the recruitment of active 
participants among its voters; (b) the less a party is dominated by lower- 
stratum economic organizations the greater the importance of formal education 
and occupational position in the recruitment of actives among its voters. 

It was technically impossible, as a means of testing these hypotheses on the 
data for Norway and the United States, to compare each of the six parties 
in the one country with the two in the other: the size of the Norwegian sample 
would have had to be several times larger for that to be possible. Instead we 
found it justifiable to divide the Norwegian parties into Socialist and non- 
socialist and to compare the intended voters for these two party groups with 
the potential voters for the Democratic and the Republican parties. 

The non-socialist voter group established in the Norwegian sample is highly 
heterogeneous. It can be readily seen from Table 10 that the four parties 
grouped together in this way differ considerably in the proportions of active 
participants and, what is very important in the analysis, quite particularly 
in the sex composition of these nuclei of supporters: the two older parties, the 
Liberals and the Conservatives, have a relatively low ratio of activists to 
voters while the newer ‘interest group parties’, the Christians and the Agrarians, 
have higher proportions of actives: these parties are the political expression of 
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CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 


important networks of associations and recruit their actives directly 
through such organizational channels. In this they resemble the ‘lower stra- 
tum’ Socialist parties: formal education is not a very important factor in the 
recruitment of actives in these parties. The Agrarian Party also comes close to 
the Socialist parties in the sex composition of its active core: half of the men 
intending to vote for the party reported organizational activities as against 
only 15 per cent of the women. We nevertheless decided to contrast socialist 
and non-socialist voters in a first approximation to a test of our hypotheses: 
we have since endeavoured to guard ourselves against over-interpretation by 
checking our findings against alternative procedures of tabulations. Table 11 
divides each voter group according to the level of education and includes 
all the intended voters, while Table 12, dividing according to occupational 
status, excludes all citizens in the primary economy: this should make for a 
purer test of our hypotheses since the status contrast comes out so much more 
clearly outside agriculture, forestry and fisheries. 

Theoretically, the party dichotomies in the two national samples give us 
six possibilities of paired comparisons, but only three of these are of direct 
relevance in the testing of the hypotheses: (a) socialist voters versus non- 
socialist voters in Norway; (b) Democrats versus Republican identifiers in the 
United States; (c) Socialists in Norway versus Democrats in the United States. 

Comparisons (a) and (b) simply serve to test the two hypotheses by replica- 
tion in two different systems. In both cases the contrast is in terms of the relative 
dominance of lower-stratum organizations within the parties: the expectation 
is that the status differentials will be more marked the stronger the predomi- 
nance of middle-class organizations in the parties. 

This is borne out quite clearly by tables 11 and 12. 

For education we find in Norway a 25-33 per cent differential among the 
Socialist voters, but 14-34 per cent among the non-socialist: this compares 
to a II-1g9 per cent differential for the Democrats against a 9-36 per cent 
differential for the Republicans. 

For occupation we find for the Socialists in Norway a higher proportion 
of actives among workers than among middle-class voters and a difference in 
the opposite direction for the non-socialist voters: this compares to a I4- 
1g per cent differential for the Democrats as against a marked 10-30 per cent 
differential for the Republicans. 

Comparison (c) cuts across the systems and serves to test the hypotheses 
for different degrees of lower-stratum dominance within the parties: very 
strong in the case of the Socialist parties in Norway, only moderate in the case 
of the Democratic Party in the United States. Our expectation would be that 
the status differentials would be even less marked among the Socialists than 
among the Democrats. 

This is again borne out by the tables, not very clearly for education but 
remarkably clearly for occupation: among the Socialists there is actually a 
higher proportion of actives among the workers than among the middle- 
class voters, while among the Democrats there is a tendency in the opposite 
direction. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of these tables is the contrast they 
show in the status differentials for the women: in the lower-stratum parties 
status makes very little difference in the proportions of organizationally active 
among the women while in the midlle-class parties the status differentials for 
women tend to be more marked than for men. 
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We have already seen from Tables 8 and g that the differences between 
men and women in the proportions of actives tend to disappear in the higher 
status groups and we find this reflected again in the figures for the proportions 
within party groups in Table 10: in the typical middle-class parties, the 
Conservatives in Norway and the Republicans in the United States, the 
differences between men and women in the proportions of actives are clearly 
smaller than in the ‘lower-stratum’ parties. Tables 11 and 12 make it possible 
for us to clarify these findings further. 

The tables show very clearly that it is only in the non-socialist and Republican 
parties that the higher-status women reach near-equality with the men in the 
proportions of actives: in the Socialist and the Democratic parties women 
at a higher educational or occupational level still differ markedly from men 
at the same level in the proportions of actives. 

Women are definitely more ‘status sensitive’ than men in their political 
orientations: higher education and higher economic status is only likely to make 
a significant difference in their motivation for participation in parties domin- 
ated by middle-class voters, in the ‘parties of respectability’. A variety of 
experiences and environmental forces may make them feel at home in and vote 
for ‘lower-stratum’ parties but their organizational participation in such 
parties will stay relatively low whatever their level of education or their 
economic status. Within the middle-class parties, on the other hand, women 
at the higher levels of education and economic position are markedly more 
likely to approach positions of leadership; the lower status women voting for 
such parties definitely do not feel stimulated to participate actively themselves. 

What we have said so far only applies to variations in organizational activity 
as measured by our simple indexes. There is little evidence of corresponding 
patterns of differences in the index for attention paid to politics in the mass 
media: the major factors influencing variations in this dimension tend to be 
sex, education and the size of the community, not to any extent the party 
preferred or identified with. These variations need to be analysed in further 
detail: we cannot do this here but hope to find an opportunity to present such 
an analysis in another context. 


THE NEED FOR FURTHER COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


Tingsten’s classical comparisons of official turn-out statistics focused on the 
few conditioning factors covered in such records: sex, age, marital status, 
occupation, income, the size and character of the local community.! 

In this two-country comparison we have concentrated on a new source of 
data, i.e. sample surveys, and broadened our analysis to cover further dimen- 
sions of political participation: we have not only been concerned with variations 
in turn-out in elections, but even more with variations in organizational activity 
and in information seeking. 

We have broadened the range of dependent variables, but in this first set 
of analyses we have not gone much beyond Tingsten in our coverage of 
independent, explanatory variables: we have dealt with similarly crude 
indicators of thecitizen’s environmentand his role and place in this environment. 

Tingsten could not have gone much further than he did because of the 


1. Herbert Tingsten, Political Behaviour, London, P. S. King, 1937. 
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CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 


yetween —f scantiness of the information about citizens on the electoral rolls and because 
higher § of the limitations of ecological analysis procedures.! Using sample surveys as 
ortions § a source of data we can go much further: not only in our coverage of different 
es, the § dimensions of participation but even more in our analysis of the factors making 
es, the — for differences in the extent and character of political activity. In this article 
clearly — we have only made a first step toward the systematic use of sample surveys 
ossible fF in cross-system comparisons: we have only considered the best-documented 
structural factors within each electorate and have not touched on data on the 
iblican § wider ranges of social influences impinging on the citizen and on his or her 
.in the — motivation or orientation to issues in the given political community. 

women We have already at hand a set of data which could help us to gain greater 
m men § insight into the processes behind the distributions we have found: 

1. We have more detailed data about the life career and the current situation 


olitical of each respondent. 
omake — 2. We have some data on other types of community activities, memberships 
Jomin- in social organizations, offices held.? 
iety of — 3. We have various data, not always easy to compare, on attitudes to politics, 
id vote feelings about political conflicts, sense of efficacy in community affairs. 
1 such 4. We have a considerable amount of data on the character of the respondents’ 
their opinions about political issues, their orientations to policy differences, 
vomen their images of the contending forces.® 
7 more We hope at some future occasion to present further comparative analyses 
ing for of these and related data. In this article we have only wanted to illustrate 
selves, some of the opportunities opened up by the accumulation of sample survey 
ctivity data for countries of different political structures. Any such venture will 
nding encounter grave difficulties of comparability and standardization, but the 
e mass very necessity to grapple with such problems of equivalence is bound to increase 
to be our insight into the peculiarities of the institutional solutions found in our 
party separate systems. 
urther Perhaps the most important problem in further work with sample survey 
it such data in the comparative study of politics is this: How can we single out crucial 


differences between systems in the way they set the alternatives for their 
citizens and how can we order such ‘system variables’ in accounting for differing 
processes of individual decision-making? 

This is the problem of the design of ‘macro-micro’ comparisons. Most 
cross-national analyses of survey data have so far dealt exclusively with ‘micro- 


yn. the micro’ comparisons: the exploration of similarities between countries in the 
status, relationships between individual characteristics and individual reactions.‘ 

The majority of the findings reported in our article are based on ‘micro- 
rce of micro’ comparisons. We find in both countries that the following considerations 
imen- make a great deal of difference toa citizen’s turn-out at election and his atten- 
ations tion to politics in the mass media: (a) what his or her role is in the household ; 
tivity (b) whether he or she lives in an urbanized or a sparsely populated area; 
‘st set 1. Stein Rokkan and Henry Valen have undertaken a detailed multivariate analysis of factors in turn-out for the 

entire electorate of the city of Stavanger: the possibilities of analysis were, however, very much limited since 
ge of the municipal statistical office only had information about each citizen’s sex, age, marital status, occupation 


crude and place of residence. A report is in preparation. 
ment. 2. Stein Rokkan has under way an analysis of the relationships between participation in voluntary associations 
and political activity: some initial findings are given in his article in Acta Sociologica, vol. 4, no. 1, 1959, PP. 32-4. 
of the The reader will find the United States data analysed in great detail in the forthcoming volume on The American 
Electorate. 
. Cf. S. Rokkan, ‘Party Preferences and Opinion Patterns in Western Europe’, International Social Science 
Bulletin, vol. 7, no. 4, 1955, Pp. 525-96. 
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(c) whether he or she has had any education beyond the elementary school; 
and (d) whether he or she or the head of the household has a lower-status 
or a higher-status occupation. 

Tingsten demonstrated the consistency of these sorts of relationship with 
respect to turnout; we have shown that they also hold for attention to politics 
in two otherwise very different political systems. 

What changed the nature of our analysis was our finding that these basic 
relationships did not hold for organizational activities in the case of Norway: 
the proportion of actives in the electorate did not appear to be higher in the 
urbanized areas, among the better educated, and among citizens in higher- 
status occupations. 

We interpreted this to reflect important contrasts in the institutional settings 
for citizen decisions about politics in our two countries. We thus become concer- 
ned with ‘macro’ comparisons. 

In discussing the finding concerning the effect of urbanization we pointed 
to the organization of local government as a potentially important ‘system’ 
variable: the greater number of structurally given openings for participation 
in the rural communes of Norway might account for the high level of partici- 
pation in these areas. 

Our principal concern, however, was with the findings concerning the impactof 
education and occupational status on political participation. Why was there such 
a difference between Norway and the United States? We ventured to interpret 
the difference to reflect a major contrast between the two régimes in the charac- 
ter of their party systems: in theonecasea highly class-distinct, ‘status-polarized’ 
party system, in the other much less correspondence between socio-economic 
cleavage and political conflict. In the highly polarized setting, citizens of 
little formal education and in lower-status occupations would be under a 
minimum of cross-pressure and would feel much less discouraged from taking 
on active roles in the political organizations to which they would give their 
vote. In a less class-distinct party system, on the other hand, citizens of lower 
status would be under conflicting pressures and be more likely to be discouraged 
from active participation in any of the political organizations open to them. 

We do not rule out other interpretations of the difference we found between 
the two countries but we feel convinced that ‘macro-micro’ comparisons of 
this kind will prove to be of major importance in the development of systematic 
theorizing about the processes of politics. Our hypotheses will clearly have 
to be tried out for more countries; we have, after all, only studied the effects 
of status polarization at two different points of a conjectured continuum, 
Such comparisons would not just serve the interests of academic research: 
they would be of direct relevance in practical discussions of trends in pluralist 
democracies. The focus of such analysis would be on changes in the reactions 
of the working-class electorates in the on-going processes of increasing national 
integration. With continued economic growth, the conflict lines in national 
political systems tend increasingly to cut across each other, rather than to 
coincide; as Simmel intimated, such ‘criss-crossing’ of the lines of cleavages 
tends to strengthen and stabilize the total structure, to integrate the systems.’ 


. Simmel’s notions are discussed in L. A. Coser, The Functions of Social Conflict, London, Routledge, 1956, 
chap. 4. For further developments see : T. Parsons, ‘Voting and the Equilibrium of the American Political 
System’ in Burdick and Brodbeck, eds., American Voting Behavior, Glencoe, Free Press, 1959; S. M. Lipset, 
‘Some Social Requisites of Democracy’, American Political Science Review, vol. 53, no. 1, March 1959, 
pp. 69-105 and his forthcoming volume, Political Man, New York, Doubleday, 1960. 
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The problem for empirical research is this: how far can this process of integra- 
tion go on before it brings about a dangerous ly high level of apathy and even 
alienation among the masses of the less educated in lower-status positions? 
> with Political theorists have speculated extensively about this process and its 
olitics implications,’ but we need much more extensive comparative research on 
systems at different levels of polarization to reach any understanding of the 
: basic forces at work. 
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——. 1. See the discussion in B. Berelson, ef aj., Voting, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1954, pp. 314-17, and the 
h mt ny counter-arguments in R. Lane, op. cit., pp. 340-8. For a highly provocative extrapolation from current trends, 
959 see Michael Young, The Rise of the Meritocracy, London, Thames and Hudson, 1958. 
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LE PLAY AND HIS FOLLOWERS: 
OVER A CENTURY OF ACHIEVEMENT 


PuILipPE PERIER 


It was on 27 November 1856, on the initiative of Frédéric Le Play, that the 
Société Internationale des Etudes Pratiques d’ Economie Sociale was formally 
established. Its object was to conduct investigations on the basis of the mono- 
graphic observation method perfected by the founder and as exemplified by 
him in his celebrated work Les ouvriers européens. As far as I know, the society 
is the oldest existing sociological body and the only one to have celebrated its 
centenary. Its founder was not, as might have been supposed, its first president 
no doubt on account of his great modesty. The first president—and his name 
is a programme in itself—was Dr. Villermé, whose study of workers’ conditions, 
published in 1840, left the civilized world aghast and resulted in the framing 
of the first workers’ protection laws ever adopted in France. 

From its inception, therefore, the Le Play school made it clear that its aim 
was to act as a scientific research group with a specific view, however, to 
reaching practical conclusions for social reform. This twofold objective has 
remained the hallmark of the movement to this day, whereas the school of 
thought based on the ideas of Auguste Comte was to confine itself to a far 
larger extent to abstract and even philosophical speculation. The very term 
coined by Comte, ‘sociology’, has become so merged, in the world of learning, 
with the idea of a science divorced from reality that it inevitably connotes the 
French school of sociology—that of Durckheim. Le Play and his immediate 
disciples, however, never used this term; they always spoke of ‘social science’, 
with its suggestion of closeness to everyday life, of contact with men and women 
in all their varied activities. 

This approach had its advantages as well as its drawbacks for Le Play’s 
school. The advantages were as follows: its resultant ability to attract people 
from all circles—those whose preference was to scientific research, those who 
favoured social action, and those who were interested in both in varying 
degrees; the existence within the social system of these relations between 
professional men and thinkers; and the advantage of permanent contact with 
social realities thanks to the method of individual field investigations employed 
and the composite nature of society. 

But the school also had serious obstacles to contend with. Social action at 
one stage had assumed primacy over scientific research, at the risk of going 
right off the track, and matters reached such a pitch that after Le Play’s death, 
in 1882, Demolins, the editor of the review La réforme sociale, was relieved of his 
responsibilities by the supporters of the action trend. The Abbé de Tourville, 
Demolins and several others thereupon seceded in 1886 in order to be able 
to devote themselves freely to the scientific aspect, and regrouped themselves 
round the new review La science sociale. 
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Despite the dynamism of these young disciples of Le Play and their Société 
Internationale de Science Sociale, founded in 1904, and despite the valuable 
work which continued to be done by La réforme sociale up to the time when the 
two groups merged in 1945, Le Play’s school was never to lose its reputation 
—totally unjustified, as will be seen later—of being a coterie of social reformers 
of an ultra-conservative turn of mind. 7 

‘Sociology’ (which was to develop in the spirit of Auguste Comte) having 
long remained a science for pure intellectuals, it is not surprising that it 
flourished at the universities at the expense of a school like Le Play’s, which 
included men of action and practical workers side by side with scientists proper. 
Nor could it have been otherwise in a country where Napoleonic centralization 
had given the State, in contrast to the position in the Germanic and Anglo- 
Saxon countries, the monopoly of universities and curricula. The necessity 
of gaining diplomas—the mandarin’s badge—made ‘official’ sociology a 
universal ‘must’. And so when the great voice of Le Play fell silent in 1882, 
the silence soon descended also, in university circles, on his work and that of 
his successors who, even had they wished to obtain university professorships 
would, as potential innovators of non-conformist methods and doctrines, have 
had great difficulty in doing so. And so the Le Play school never acquired the 
distinction conferred by the stamp of official titles. 

However, Le Play continued during his lifetime to enjoy great prestige. 
He was no ordinary man, this graduate of the Ecole Polytechnique and the 
Ecole des Mines, born near Honfleur in 1806. His capacity for work was 
unrivalled: he finished his second year at the Ecole des Mines in 1829 with 
more marks of merit ‘than had ever been obtained by any other student’, 
even third-year ones, since the school was founded.! His physical strength was 
of the same order: during his first study tour of Germany he covered 4,250 miles 
on foot in six months!? 

Between 1829 and 1854, his profession as consulting engineer in metallurgy 
gave him the opportunity of making extensive journeys throughout Europe 
almost every year, ranging from Spain to Siberia and from Sweden to the 
Balkans. The 1830 Revolution provided the shock which was decisive for his 
future vocation as a sociologist: it must be possible, surely, to prevent disorder 
and suffering by tracing the causes of social evils through scientific observation, 

just as in the case of physical or chemical phenomena? 

And so, by progressive stages, Le Play adapted to human groups a method 
derived from geology—field observation of a complete and normal sample. 
The simplest and most permanent human group being the worker’s family, 
Le Play considered that an insight into all the phenomena occurring in such 
groups could be obtained by studying their budgets. 

In this way, he collected the basic material for about 300 monographs, the 
most important of which were published in 1855 in the work which brought 
him immediate fame, Les ouvriers européens. It was hardly a work for easy 
reading or reference, for it consisted in the main of extremely detailed budgets 
prepared in accordance with a most rigid and invariable pattern. But every 
budget was accompanied by explanatory notes; and it was in these that the 
master embodied his major conclusions. A simple comparison between these 


1. Text quoted by Dr. Albert Le Play in ‘Souvenirs sur F. Le Play’, Recueil d'études sociales a la mémoire de 
Frédéric Le Play, Paris, H. and J. Picard, 1956. 300 p. Published in co-operation with the Centre National de 
la Recherche Scientifique. 

2. F. Le Play, Voyages en Europe, 1829-1854: Correspondance, Paris, Plon, 1899. 
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families sheds light on the relationship between the facts, the different types 
of social organization and the action and reaction linking the family and the 
environment. It was on the principle that a given type of family corresponds to 
a given type of society that Le Play, proceeding from the English family, tried 
to explain, for example, the social structure of England. The fact that the 
monographs were also designed to cover prosperous samples made it possible, 
through observation, to propound the conditions governing social prosperity 
and decline. Thus Le Play was able to use his Les ouvriers européens in 1864 as 
source-documentation for his La réforme sociale en France. 

Le Play’s pioneer work in applying the principles and methods of scientific 
research to social facts was fully appreciated in learned circles, and the 
publication of Les ouvriers européens may be regarded as a landmark in the 
history of science. 

The publication of La réforme sociale en France marks a new period in his life: 
the abandonment of scientific research in favour of the practical applications 
which his friends were urging him to advocate through the medium of publi- 
cations and propaganda bodies (the Unions for Social Peace, after the 1870 
War). La réforme sociale en France, L’organisation du travail and other works 
summarizing or commenting on them contain excellent passages which are 
still well worth pondering on; but although based on observation, they rely 
on moral and philosophical considerations which are outside the sphere of 
science and which relate to a given time and country and are consequently 
outmoded in certain respects. 

Nevertheless, the charge of being ‘reactionary’ and ‘retrograde’ can hardly 
be levelled against the man who, in 1870, at the height of individualistic 
liberalism, warned employers that the working classes would go communist 
unless they applied the following six principles of social peace (the school 
having by that time adopted the name of the School of Social Peace): 

1. Permanence of mutual commitments. 

2. Full agreement on wages. 

3. Association of factory work with domestic and rural industries. 

4. The habit of saving. 

5. An unbreakable bond between the family and the home. 

6. Respect and protection for women (married women in the home).' 

Le Play was unable at that time, of course, to foresee the future role of trade 
unionism, and banked too much on intelligence on the one side and liberal- 
mindedness on the other. But his successors—de Tourville, Robert Pinot, Paul 
Bureau, de Rousiers and the like—were most ardent supporters of professional 
and non-political trade unionism as an essential instrument for workers’ 
advancement. 

Another important point was that it was only to the family that the method 
of preparing monographs based on budgetary documentation applied. Le Play 
never gave a clear explanation of the procedure he followed in observing larger 
social groups. All he managed to do, in fact, was to give a rough outline of that 
extension of his method in La constitution de I’ Angleterre. But the movement 
had been launched: Abbé Henri de Tourville (1842-1903) turned his powerful 
analytical mind to the whole of Le Play’s work and extracted from it the 
masterly instrument of research presented in his article ‘La nomenclature des 
faits sociaux’ (published in La science sociale in 1886), whereby an analysis 


1. L’organisation du travail, 1870. 
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could be made of any human group ranging from the family to the State, as 
well as to supra-national groups. It was to this improved method that the 
American sociologist Sorokin referred when he said that Le Play’s school had 
created ‘a truly scientific method of study and analysis of social pheno- 
mena’,} ' 

Le Play’s criterion for classifying families and societies had been purely 
external and material: the mode of inheritance of family property. De Tour- 
ville, Demolins and the rest of the team working on La science sociale tried to 
find a far more searching criterion for classifying social types which would also 
explain their mental attitudes. This brought them up against the psycho- 
sociological problem of the training of men through education—education 
through the family, the school, through work, the trade union or association, 
the local community, by contact between the different social classes, or 
education through the action of the élites, the clergy, the effect of public 
opinion and ideas, and of the State and even world society (de Tourville had 
very clearly noted, at the turn of the century, that the fragmentation of the 
world was a thing of the past, and that ‘henceforward the world was a single 
and closely knit whole’). 

Le Play had glimpsed the vast difference between the East and the West, 
between the conceptions of life of patriarchal and ‘personally founded’ families,? 
Developing that idea, de Tourville and the La science sociale group defined, as 
the poles of the social world, the ‘community type’, in which man relies primarily 
on the group in a passive way, and the ‘individualist type’, in which the 
individual, asserting his personality, collaborates with the groups essential to 
social life in a spirit of free initiative. This synthetical approach was to prove 
extremely fruitful both from the scientific point of view (in explaining facts, 
discovering sociological laws and classifying groups) and from the practical 
standpoint (in providing an understanding of the world we live in, adapting 
us to it and leading to action tending towards effective social reform). 

De Tourville spent his life training his collaborators to become ‘individual- 
ists’. His chief disciple, Demolins, devoted himself to reforming the French 
educational system, and his well-known books on the Anglo-Saxons and on 
the new form of education were the prelude to the foundation of the Ecole des 
Roches, the pioneer of the ‘new schools’ in France and the first proving ground 
for the scout movement—that democratic adaptation of the new form of 
education—in France. Nearly all de Tourville’s disciples, in fact, concerned 
themselves with education in their activities or in their writings. 

This insistence, in the Le Play school, on training man in order to help him 
to adapt to practical necessities led Paul Bureau, at a certain congress, to shock 
his colleagues by contending that social science was based on the unconscious 
postulate that ‘the maintenance, perpetuation and development of society 
are worthy and desirable objectives’. The solution of the problem seems to me 
to lie in making a clear-cut distinction between social science and social art. 
The former should eschew postulates of any kind and rely solely on observ- 
ation; the latter, on the contrary, must necessarily be based on metaphysical, 


~ 


. Sorokin, Les théories sociologiques contemporaines, 1 vol., Paris, Payot, 1938. (Translated by René Verrier.) 

. See the general account of the Le Play school’s method and conclusions in Deux humanités (Orient-Occident: 
Blocs mondiaux), by Jean-Philippe Robert, 1947 (out of print). Copies of this work are still obtainable from 
the Société d’Economie et de Science Sociales, 8, rue d’Athénes, Paris. See also Recueil d’ études sociales, op. cit. 
The most recent account of Henri de Tourville’s personal work is by R.P. Marie-André Dieux, Personnalité 
et Communauté: H. de Tourville et le monde nouveau, Paris, Bonne Presse, 1947. 
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moral and political doctrines and take individual and group psychology into 
account. 

The Le Play school has never ceased to recognize and encourage the twin 
trends of social science and social reform. The new name, Société d’ Economie 
et de Science Sociales, adopted at the time of its reorganization in 1945 through 
the merging of the Société d’ Economie Sociale and the Société Internationale 
de Science Sociale, underscored this dual attachment to purely scientific research 
and practical applications. The same research workers can devote themselves 
to either in turn, provided they clearly distinguish between the two operations, 
like the doctor who first observes a case of illness and then starts treating the 
patient. 

As far as social reform was concerned, the Le Play school recruited most of 
its members among Catholics, or at any rate among convinced Christians. In 
this respect, it had a very marked influence on the beginnings of social Catho- 
licism—but an influence due not so much to its doctrines, theories or practical 
conclusions as to its method, to that disciplined instrument of observation of 
human groups which Le Play was the first to use, not in a professor’s study but 
on the spot, in the Ural and Hartz Mountains or on the plateau of Castille. 
This influence is due also to the scientific progress which it has never ceased 
to make since the time of its foundation: one has only to compare the slow and 
somewhat cumbersome budget method with the results obtained with the aid of 
de Tourville’s ‘Nomenclature’. 

The present aim, in fact, is no longer so much to ‘produce a photograph’ 
of a group in its minutest details as to elucidate its essential data, i.e., those 
which have an explanatory value by reason of multiple cause-and-effect 
relations. Any social problem whatsoever can be studied with the aid of the 
Nomenclature, but always through the groups in which it occurs in actual fact, 
and: never in abstract or general terms. Hence the final objective—never 
attained of course, but always pursued—of sociology according to the Le Play 
school is not the random collection of family types, miscellaneous groups or 
particular problems, but the analysis, synthesis and classification of all social 
types in existence: in other words, national types in particular, but without 
neglecting either the micro-types such as the ‘region’, the province or a 
particular large industry, which constitute typical varieties or aspects of a 
national society, or the macro-type of a world society which is possibly in 
gestation and which will perhaps ultimately emerge in the very distant future, 
according to Teilhard de Chardin’s eschatological vision. 

Societies are continuously evolving, and it might be feared that the efforts 
of sociology, viewed in this sense, would be all in vain. But in actual fact, 
the social training of a people—that is, the deep-rooted characteristics which 
lead it to react in one way or another—is relatively stable. Once an exhaustive 
study has been made, it can go on serving for a long time as a basis for partial 
revisions without any need, as a general rule, for total renewal even on the 
generation time-scale. For example, France, England, Germany and the 
United States of America were very thoroughly studied before the 1914 war 
by de Tourville and his disciples, and it can be said that despite that first 
world cataclysm, those countries behaved, a generation later, at the time of 
the second world war, exactly as might have been expected from the studies 
mentioned. 

Before 1914, the Le Play school had, through its extensive surveys, acquired 
a comprehensive knowledge which threw light on the problems of social life. 
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A masterly summary in 1907 of all this work, La production, le travail et le pro- 
bléme social dans tous les pays au début du XX® siécle, by Léon Poinsard 
_ (1,360 pages), remains one of its essential accomplishments. In the meantime, 
a whole series of methodological works had clarified the concepts of ‘social 
law’ and ‘social training’, the practice and theory of monography, and the 
school’s (very reserved) attitude towards statistics; they had also improved the 
frame of reference for analysis, created a frame of reference for synthesis and 
elucidated the various systems of classifying societies and social groups. 

The shortage of human and financial resources resulting from the two world 
wars placed independent scientific research, lacking the support of the State or 
of large foundations or international bodies, in a difficult position, at least 
in the Western countries which had suffered devastation. The Le Play school 
had already sought in 1935 to concentrate its resources by bringing together 
the two groups, La réforme sociale and La science sociale, which had split 
away from each other in 1886. The two publications were thereupon replaced 
by a single review, Les études sociales, and a complete merger was reached in 
1945. One work was also published on the eve of the second world war which 
summed up the problems and dangers foreshadowed in Italy, the USSR, 
Germany, Austria, the United Kingdom, China and Japan.! 

Since the last war however, and despite all the different obstacles which 
made contact with foreign countries and foreign travel more difficult and 
costly, the French group was able to resume fruitful relations with Le Play’s 
followers in other countries (Belgium, Italy, Spain, Switzerland, Turkey, 
the United Kingdom and the United States of America), particularly at the 
Rome and Beaune congresses of the International Institute of Sociology. 
It was understandable, therefore, that when the Le Play school planned in 1956 
to celebrate its centenary by publishing a tribute to the memory of its founder 
with the collaboration of sociologists from all these countries,? the Centre 
National de la Recherche Sociologique (Paris) agreed to co-operate. 

In a world which is increasingly divided and torn between the defenders of 
the individual as a human being and those who are, in effect, crushing him on 
all manner of pretexts, the Le Play school contributes its objective observation 
method which empties the problems of their emotional content and equips 
everyone willing to make use of it with an excellent intellectual training and a 
valuable compass amid the growing complexities of the material world. 
Indeed, ever since 1890, it has, with its classification of the two main social 
types—‘individualist’ and ‘community’—provided a scientific explanation of 
the division of the world which is now more up to date, illuminating and 
comforting than ever it was. The use of the word ‘comforting’ is well advised, 
for a clear vision of things induces optimism, or at any rate continued calmness, 
even at the height of the storm. 

But it is of prime importance that the scientific method invented by Le Play 
and perfected by that great scientist, Henri de Tourville, should not fall into 
oblivion. Surveys have become fashionable ever since the abstract and 
philosophical method in sociology began to fall more or less into disuse. But 
no method, whatever its nature, would be sufficient by itself. Statistics, graphs, 
samplings and questionnaires enable the ground to be cleared and bring out 


I. Que se passe-t-il dans le monde? Collection of papers presented to the Société Internationale de Science Sociale 
from 1934 to the beginning of 1935. 
2. Recueil d'études sociales a la mémoire de Frédéric Le Play, op. cit. 
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the broad lines of the subjects, but they do not go to the heart of the problem. 
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wr Only the monograph makes it possible to trace the relations between cause and 
antime effect and understand the structure and functioning of a group. The Le Play 
r Sapetel school has an undeniable primacy in this field, a more than century-old 
ind the experience which should draw to it all those to whom the observation of social 
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— THE INSTITUTE OF BASIC MATHEMATICS 
oni FOR APPLICATION TO BUSINESS 

d spli 

Ps Ford Foundation, 477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, NY 

hed in 

which The Ford Foundation announces the establishment of an Institute of Basic Mathe- 
USSR, matics for Application to Business to provide a one-year training programme in modern 


mathematics, statistics, and computer techniques for teachers of business administration. 
which The programme is scheduled to run from September 1959 through August 1960. 





Play’s 

urkey, PURPOSE 

at the - ; : : enter : er 

iit The Institute of Basic Mathematics for Application to Business is intended to enable 

wees ae business educators to incorporate appropriate mathematical and statistical techniques 
95 in their teaching and research. The programme, which will continue for approximately 

under twelve months, will involve instruction in modern mathematics, statistics, and computer 

ze e . . . . e 

entre techniques and their application to the functional fields of business. 

Jers of 

im on CURRICULUM 

vation rr . . . . . . . . . . . 

equips The institute’s object in planning its curriculum is to impart a genuine understanding 

etal o of relevant basic mathematical vocabulary, tools, and techniques, as well as an 
Id appreciation of the mathematical and statistical approach to problem solving. Those 

heassree who complete the programme will thus have a critical understanding of present 

social applications as well as a basis for understanding and applying new techniques as they 

ion of are developed. 

g and The core of the institute’s curriculum will consist of selected topics in five broad areas. 

vised, Some of the topics to be covered in these areas are: 

nness, 1. Foundations of mathematics: sets; relations; axiomatics; order systems; Boolian 

algebra. 
> Play — 
1 into t. The ideas very briefly summarized here are developed at length in the following articles by the same author 
which appeared in the review Les études sociales: ‘Nul n'est prophéte dans son pays’ (September 1938); ‘La 

: and classification des types familiaux d’aprés P. Descamps’ (September 1939); ‘Paul Descamps’ (January 1948); 

>, But ‘Le Congrés annuel de la Le Play Society 4 Oxford’ (April-September 1949); ‘La contribution de Paul Bureau 

' h a l’Ecole de Le Play’ (December 1948); ‘L’enquéte mondiale sur les états de tension et la compréhension inter- 

apns, nationale’ (April 1949); ‘L’éducation familiale et l’Ecole de Le Play’ (May 1950); ‘Promenade sociale en Berry 

g out (December 1950); ‘L’étude des groupements sociaux d’aprés Léon Gérin’ (December 1951); ‘Les débuts de la 


science sociale et Robert Pinot’ (March 1952); ‘Esquisse pour une enquéte monographique sur la famille cata- 
ane’ (October 1953); ‘Les valeurs sociales de l’Occident’ (June 1954); ‘Evolution et rénovation de la monogra- 
phie dans I’Ecole de Le Play’ (September 1955); ‘De la doctrine sociale 4 l’action sociale’ (September 1956); 
Sociale ‘Henri de Tourville, précurseur du P. Teilhard de Chardin’ (September 1958). 

The review Les études sociales and the works referred to in this article may be consulted at the library of the 
Société d’Economie de Sciences Sociales, 8, rue d’Athénes, Paris. 
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2. Discrete mathematics: linear equations; systems of linear inequalities; linear 
vector spaces; matrix theory; simple algebraic systems; difference equa- 
tions. 


3. Continuous mathematics: differential and integral calculus; interpretation of 
functional equations and their boundary conditions and solutions. 
4. Probability and statistics: foundations and interpretations of probability; simple 


limit laws; sampling distributions; statistical inference and scientific reporting; 

statistical decision-making under uncertainty; simple stochastic processes; design 

and analysis of controlled experimentation. 
5. Computers: logical design; numerical analysis; data processing; simulation 

techniques. 
The work in basic mathematics is not intended to duplicate courses given in depart- 
ments of mathematics. The topics covered are selected because of their relevance to an 
understanding of mathematical applications to business. At every stage of instruction 
some of the relevant applied techniques will be emphasized. Among business applic- 
ations to be studied are: scaling and psychological measurement models; modern 
utility theory; problems from managerial economics; theory of the firm; theory of 
consumer behaviour; linear programming applications (e.g., where to ship, how and 
what to produce, sequencing, personnel assignments); sample survey and market 
research; dynamic production and allocation problems; capital investment problems; 
industrial experimentation; inventory models; queueing models; sequential search 
for optima; information theory; simulation of complex organizations. 

During the last montnz of the programme, after Fellows have had the benefit of 
about nine months’ work in basic mathematics, statistics, and computer techniques, 
they will have the opportunity of discussing applications cutting across all these fields 
with persons who have done outstanding work in applying mathematics to business 
decision-making and research. 


LOCATION AND DURATION 


Classes for the institute will be located on the campuses of Harvard University and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in Boston and Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
will run from September 1959 through August 1960. The programme will probably 
not be repeated in the immediate future. 


STAFF 


The institute’s staff, drawn from a number of universities and research staffs of business 
firms, includes persons who are authorities in their fields and have experience in com- 
municating mathematical concepts and techniques to non-specialists. Professeur Howard 
Raiffa of the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration and the Harvard 
Department of Statistics will act as academic director. 


ELIGIBILITY 


Approximately forty teachers in schools and departments of business have received 
appointments as Fellows of the institute. Priority has been given to teachers in graduate 
programmes in business who are also active in creative research. A number of appoint- 
ments have also been made available for exceptionally qualified teachers in under- 
graduate business programmes. Appointments were given to teachers in all phases of 
business education, e.g., accounting, business economics, business statistics, business 
policy, finance, marketing, personnel, and production management. This list is not 
intended to be either exhaustive or exclusive. (Persons already competent in modern 
mathematical techniques would, of course, be ineligible for appointment to the institute.) 
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Most appointments will be made available to persons between the ages of 30 and 45. 
No firm age limits are imposed, however. 

There are no fixed prerequisites as to previous knowledge of mathematics. The participants 
will be able to attain competence in modern quantitative techniques and their 
application to business teaching and research, even though they may start with little 
or no background in mathematics. Some preliminary reading material will be suggested 
to those selected in order to help them in their orientation to the year’s work. Individual 
tutorial help, where necessary, will be made available at the institute. 


FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 


In addition to covering instructional and administrative expenses of the institute, the 
foundation will provide compensation to each Fellow equal to one-half his expected 
normal academic salary for 1959-60. The Fellow’s home institution will be expected 
to contribute the remainder. In addition, the foundation will provide summer com- 
pensation equal to two-ninths of the Fellow’s regular salary; a travel allowance for 
the Fellow and his family; and a displacement allowance of $50 per month for the 
Fellow, $25 per month for his wife, and $12.50 per month for each dependent child 


HOUSING 


The institute’s administrative staff will undertake to assist Fellows in making suitable 
family housing arrangements. 


FURTHER INFORMATION 


Questions relating to the institute should be addressed to the Secretary, Mathematics 
Institute, c/o The Ford Foundation, 477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


CONSIDERATIONS LEADING ‘TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE INSTITUTE OF BASIC 
MATHEMATICS FOR APPLICATION TO BUSINESS 


In recent years there has been a marked increase in the use of mathematics and statistics 
both as an aid to decision-making in industrial operations and as a powerful tool for 
basic research on the business firm. Such analytical techniques as scientific programming 
(linear, non-linear, and dynamic programming), statistical decision theory and com- 
puter simulation of complex systems have come into use only in the last decade. 
Although there is the expected time lag between theoretical advances and applications, 
many prominent business firms are already committed to the use of recently developed 
mathematical and statistical techniques as part of the decision-making process in such 
functions as product development, distribution and pricing, capital investments, 
personnel selection and assignment, production planning, inventory control, and 
organizational structure. The development and availability of high-speed electronic 
computers have greatly accelerated the application of these new techniques. Teachers 
of business administration whose graduate training preceded this period understandably 
are not equipped to make use of these developments in their teaching and research. 
They are unable to assess realistically and critically the relevance and limitations of a 
mathematical approach in business teaching and research. 

The foundation’s objective in supporting activities designed to increase competence 
in quantitative methods is not to turn all business education into an ‘operations research’ 
or a ‘management science’ mould. The aim is to raise teachers’ and students’ receptivity 
for quantitative methods to such a point that these methods will be incorporated, 
wherever appropriate, into the teaching of accounting, marketing, finance, production, 
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and other functional areas in business. To achieve this goal, teachers and their students 
must have an adequate background in basic mathematics and statistics. In addition, 
there must be a continuing flow of substantive research on business employing quanti- 
tative methods, the results being brought into the classroom and made an integral part 
of teaching materials. 

To increase the supply of teachers with good quantitative training, the long-run 
solution may be the production of more doctoral candidates in business or related 
disciplines who have, along with their functional speciality, an informed and balanced 
understanding of the role of quantitative thinking in business education. Only a few 
doctoral programmes in business are so oriented. Thus it appears that there is an 
immediate need to increase the competence of key teachers in doctoral programmes, 
who, in turn, will train future teachers. At the same time, there is an urgent need for 
more research workers of proven creativity and for skilful textbook writers to master 
the use of quantitative techniques in order to provide training materials. It was to 
help meet this need that the Ford Foundation decided, after extensive consultation, 
to establish the Institute of Basic Mathematics for Application to Business for twelve 
months. 


THE DANISH NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF SOCIAL RESEARCH, NYHAVN 


Nyhavn 38, Copenhagen 


Since the beginning of the 1940s, social research has been undertaken by the Danish 
Ministries of Labour and Social Affairs in order to provide data on social problems 
with a particular view to the preparation of new legislation, or for the purpose of 
examining the effects of existing social legislation and administration. In some cases 
the initiative was taken by the ministries as such, but more frequently it came from 
government committees asking for the examination of special problems within their 
terms of reference. 

In organizing research inside this framework, some difficulties were encountered. 
For each particular study it was necessary to recruit or train special staff, many of 
whom were not available for succeeding studies. The experience gained in the course of 
the investigations was, therefore, not accumulated. Some of the investigations dragged 
on because the staff often had to do the research work in addition to their main 
jobs. 

While it is only fair to stress the interest shown by Cabinet Ministers and officials 
in the research undertaken and the scientific freedom allowed in the treatment of the 
material, it must be admitted that the scope of research was mainly restricted to short- 
term problems. To this must be added the fact that the work done was confined to the 
fields of the Ministries of Labour and Social Affairs. Social questions coming within 
the competence of, say, the Ministries of Health and Housing have not been studied in a 
similar way. 

The framework within which research has been undertaken has thus been rather 
inadequate, and the knowledge acquired of social questions and of the effects of the 
legislation and administration insufficient, when viewed against the background of the 
amount of money spent on social welfare and the many new problems arising out of 
the rapidly changing conditions in modern society. 

In March 1955, the Minister of Social Affairs appointed an expert committee to 
consider how to develop a permanent organizational structure for applied social 
research. 
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In its report submitted towards the end of 1956, the committee laid down the follow- 
ing basic principles for the development of a new structure: 

1. Continuity must be ensured through a long-term research programme and the 
establishment of a permanent research staff who can profit by the experience 
obtained through successive research projects, and who are given opportunities 
to keep abreast of developments in social policy and social science. 

. Within reasonable economic limits, it must be possible to meet demands for the 
investigation of problems of immediate interest presented by public and private 
institutions, as well as of problems with more far-reaching implications. 

3. Close collaboration must be established among representatives of the various 
branches of science, which should be called on to help solve those problems with 
which they are particularly connected. 

4. The aim must be to create a type of organization which has continuous contacts 
with institutions dealing with social questions in practice, and which also has that 
freedom to conduct its research work and publish its findings which is essential to 
all scientific activity. 

On the basis of these principles the committee proposed the establishment of an 

independent National Institute of Social Research. The Danish Parliament acted upon 

this proposal and on 18 April 1958 the Act on the Establishment of an Institute of Social 

Research was passed. 


nS 


STRUCTURE 


Under the terms of the Act, the institute is administratively an independent institution 
under the Ministry of Social Affairs, but will be at the disposal of other branches of 
the administration and of public and private organizations which are interested in 
social research, in the following fields in particular: social assistance and insurance, 
labour problems, the social problems concerning the family and youth and housing 
and health conditions. 

The institute may take up problems for research on its own initiative, and may 
accept requests for investigations from public authorities and private organizations. 
The decision as to which projects are to be carried out rests with the research board 
of the institute. 

If government bodies require research work of the kind for which the institute is 
responsible, such work should, if possible, be carried out by the institute. In some cases, 
however, it will be desirable to have certains aspects of the investigations carried out 
as part of the general activities of the administration in question, but with the assistance 
of the institute in planning and analysing the material. Similar services might also be 
rendered to such bodies as municipal and private organizations. 

The establishment of the Institute of Social Research is not intended to lead to a 
monopolization of social research in Denmark. The institute is empowered to permit 
independent scientists working with subjects falling within its field of competence to 
utilize its technical facilities, and to authorize the transfer of research work or parts of 
such work to other research institutions and to share in the expenses incurred. It is 
also available for the practical training of university students. 

In the planning of its research, the institute endeavours to keep in contact with 
similar work in other countries, and is very interested in taking part in cross-national 
research. 

Thé institute is governed by a research board and a director. The research board 
approves the working programme of the institute and initiates research work to be 
carried out both by the institute and by other research institutions. 

The research board consists of representatives of the scientific disciplines which 
contribute to applied social research and of those branches of administration which 
are particularly interested in the institute. 

The director has the scientific and administrative responsibility for the institute. 

The staff of the institute, as is that of the research board, is recruited from different 
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scientific disciplines. Staff members are qualified in economics, statistics, psychology, 
sociology or medicine. In September 1959 the academic staff numbered 14, 8 of whom 
were full-time workers. 

The funds for the activities of the institute are provided through the annual govern- 
ment budget. For the financial year 1959-60 the institute’s budget amounts to 
600,000 kronen. 

For the execution of special projects the institute is authorized to obtain necessary 
funds from other sources, e.g., private organizations and Danish or foreign foundations, 


RESEARCH PROJECTS 


The institute began its research work early in 1959. 

The first study undertaken deals with the consequences of the reduction of the working week 
from 48 hours to"45 hours in a number of trades as from 1 March 1959. The purpose of 
the study is to throw light on the direct and indirect consequences of the reduced 
number of working hours with respect to productivity and human relations. Special 
interest is focused on the different modes of reducing the number of working hours 
(week-end closure, shorter working day, etc.). 

In a small number of firms detailed studies are undertaken by means of interviews 
with management, foremen and workers, and analysis of statistical data which can 
throw light on any changes that may have taken place in productivity within individual 
firms. The first phase of the examination of individual firms took place shortly before 
or about the time of the reduction of the number of working hours, whereas the next 
phase will be carried out at the beginning of 1960 in order to study the changes which 
have taken place. 

Interviews will also be arranged with a number of key-people in both management 
and labour in a wide range of industries in order to draw upon their knowledge of the 
effects of the reduction of the working week. Finally, an examination will be made of the 
general statistics of production, working hours and wages in order to obtain a broad 
view of the resultant situation. 


In the years 1950-54 the!Directorate of Labour Inspection carried out an investigation 
to throw light on the social and physical effects of shift work, by collecting information from 
industrial firms where the working day is divided into three shifts. This material, which 
is as yet only partly analysed, has been handed over to the institute for final study. 

The scope of these studies will be widened to include the effects of shift-work in the 
Police Corps which employs personnel both during the normal working day and on 
shift-work. Records of the state of health of every member of the police force are kept 
and brought up to date at regular intervals. The investigation covers a representative 
segment of the force, three-quarters of whom are on shift-work and one quarter on 
duty during normal working hours. 

In addition, it is hoped that the results of this new investigation, compared with 
results obtained earlier, will lead to some conclusion concerning possible means of 
reducing undesired consequences of necessary shift-work. In this connexion special 
attention has been given to alternative arrangements of working hours, the selection of 
well-suited persons for shift-work or the rejection of those who are considered less 
well suited, and guidance concerning their daily lives for those working on shifts. 


An investigation, covering the whole country, concerning physically handicapped persons 
is being planned by the institute on the initiative of various societies for the prevention 
of illnesses and associations of disabled persons in Denmark. 

The purpose of this investigation is to reach a reliable estimation of the number 
of persons between the ages of 15 and 60 years who are physically handicapped and to 
analyse the data collected according to medical diagnosis, sex, age, education, profession, 
income, housing conditions, etc. Both gainfully occupied and unemployed handicapped 
persons are included in the survey. An additional aim is to throw light on the effectiveness 
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of existing rehabilitation services, and the needs in different groups for further assistance. 

The investigation is to be carried out by means of interviews in a large and represen- 
tative selection of households in order to trace those members of the household who 
suffer from some physical handicap. These persons will then be specially interviewed. 
Before a final decision concerning the investigation is made, the findings of a pilot 
study carried out in the autumn of 1959 will be taken into account. 


In order to obtain fuller information on the role of economic security and social welfare measures 
in Danish society, a survey will be carried out at the same time as that on physically 
handicapped persons and will cover a certain number of the households visited in 
that connexion. The first purpose is to get information concerning the extent to which 
the population is preparing to protect itself against economic risks including such 
risks as loss of income in old age, apart from that provided for by the national pension 
legislation (e.g. by deferred annuities and life insurance), sickness, unemployment and 
loss of the bread-winner. It is intended also to look into the question of outwork done 
by married women and unmarried mothers. 

Plans include a study of the motives for non-utilization of existing welfare and social 
services as a means of analysing popular opinion with regard to socal security. 

As in the case of the previously mentioned survey, a final decision regarding this 
project will be made after the conclusion of a pilot study; the latter will be carried out 
at the same time as the pilot study on physically handicapped persons. 


The Government Labour Market Council (Arbejdsmarkedsradet) has requested the 
Institute of Social Research and the Directorate of Unemployment to embark upon 
investigations concerning cases of long-standing unemployment with a particular view 
to discovering the reasons for such periods of long unemployment and possible ways of 
rehabilitating the persons concerned. The institute is considering the possibilities of such 
an investigation. 


The field of social gerontology has a high priority on the research programme of the 
institute. As an initial step, the collection of all existing Danish statistics regarding 
the living conditions of the elderly is being undertaken and the results will be published 
as an information document. 

The Government Statistical Department has also recently undertaken budget studies 
of old-age pensioners; and as a part of its morbidity study the Board of Health has 
collected material on health and living conditions of the elderly. The basic material 
thus assembled is to be handed over to the institute for further examination. 

There are, however, a number of questions which still remain unanswered and which 
call for further studies dealing with elderly people. The institute intends to prepare 
a sample survey on the elderly with particular reference to problems concerning occupa- 
tions for retired persons and the need for social services. 


For use in sampling procedures, the institute has collected documentation on the 
economic and social structure of all Danish local communities. This information on each 
community has been compiled from published statistics and from unpublished material 
in the statistical department. As this documentation has a wider interest than that of 
providing material for sampling, the institute is publishing a handbook which will 
contain information on each municipality and a general analysis of the whole situation. 


With a view to its long-term programme the institute is studying research needs in the 
many fields which come within its terms of reference. In the planning of future research 
consideration is given to research areas concerning which important groups or institu- 
tions have expressed particular interest; these include child welfare, internal migration, 
and the high suicide rate in Denmark. 
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THE FOUNDATION FOR RESEARCH 
ON HUMAN BEHAVIOUR 


1141 E, Catherine Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


The Foundation for Research on Human Behaviour is a national, non-profit organiza- 
tion. It seeks to mobilize increased support for scientific study of human relations and 
behaviour, and to bring research resources to bear more effectively on the practical 
operations of business, government, voluntary agencies and other organizations. The 
foundation is particularly interested in research on leadership, management and 
organization; research on public communication and community relations; research 
on the decision-making of consumers, investors and businessmen; and research on cross- 
cultural operations. 

The foundation was formed and incorporated in Michigan in October 1952. Its 
offices in Ann Arbor are generously provided by the University of Michigan, with 
which the foundation has close working relationships but no administrative connexion. 
It is supported by the annual contributions of business and other organizations. In 1953, 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation made the first of five annual grants to cover the major 
part of its early administrative and developmental expenses, and 32 major business 
organizations have likewise made substantial grants, most of them repeated each year. 
As a scientific and educational organization, it is exempt from federal income tax under 
section 101 (6) of the Internal Revenue Code. The foundation solicits annual 
contributions from business and other organizations interested in finding practical 
solutions to human behavioural problems. By pooling these financial contributions, 
it enables contributing member organizations to benefit from a broad programme of 
research while paying only a fraction of its total cost. 

With the advice of contributors and a panel of scientists in research centres, the 
foundation makes selective grants to qualified scientists and agencies for research of 
scientific and practical value and helps provide continuity in research by, serial grants 
or by filling gaps in the financial support available from other sources. It also helps 
behavourial scientists obtain access to organizational sites for research but itself does 
no research. 

The foundation plans and conducts, primarily for contributors, a series of seminars 
and informal working-group meetings. This is its principal method of disseminating 
current research results, encouraging the practical application of these research findings 
and determining further research needs. It also publishes summary reports of the 
findings and applications discussed at these meetings. 

The key to the solution of many problems of industrial and community life lies in 
greater understanding of why people think and react as they do, and in learning how 
changes in thought and action come about. Modern research techniques in the be- 
havioural sciences—psychology, sociology, certain fields of anthropology, economics 
and political science—now permit many questions in the field of human behaviour to 
be answered with an effectiveness comparable to research results in the physical sciences. 

Research is going forward on such problems as: What techniques are effective in 
communicating ideas? What makes a successful work group? What makes a good leader? 
How can tensions between groups be reduced? How do attitudes of consumers and 
businessmen affect business conditions? 

The financial support however for research on these and other important problems 
of human behaviour is lamentably inadequate. Figures from the National Science 
Foundation and from other sources indicate that only one-fiftieth as much money is 
being spent on scientific research and development in the social sciences as in the 
physical and life sciences. 

Moreover, many of the useful findings from existing research on human behaviour 
are not applied widely and promptly. There is a need for closer contact and better 
communication between producers and consumers of research. 
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EXAMPLES OF SEMINAR SUBJECTS 


Seminars and working-group meetings are designed for representatives of business, 
government, professional and academic institutions. In small groups, they discuss the 
implications of research findings bearing on particular problems. Participants with 
managerial responsibilities are able to relate the research to their own problems with 
the help of the research investigators and of other participants who have similar practical 
problems. 

Representatives of more than 170 major business corporations and 70 other organiza- 
tions have participated in these meetings. Seminar and working-group sessions have 
been arranged on the topics listed below. Reports of most of these meetings are available: 
Leadership Patterns and Organizational Effectiveness (1954); Training in Human 
Relations (1954); Planning and Training for Effective Leadership (1955); Human 
Factors in Research Administration (1955); Assessing Managerial Potential (1957); 
Performance Appraisal and Review (1957); Conformity and Creativity in Groups 
(1958) ; Communication in Organizations (1958) ; Managing Major Change in Organ- 
izations (1959); Modern Organization Theory (1959); Emerging Principles of Modern 
Management (1959); Psychological Surveys in Business Forecasting (1954 and annually 
since then); Group Influence in Marketing and Public Relations (1956); Trends in 
Consumer Behaviour: the next ten years (1957); Convenience Goods Purchasing: 
needed research (1957); The Adoption of New Products (1958); Training Foreign 
Nationals in the United States (1954). 
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II. REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS AND BOOKS 


DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES! 


I. UNITED NATIONS 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Report on educational conditions in non-self-governing territories. May 1959, 45 pp. A/AC.35/ 
L.307. 

[Ej. Pr. Org. Dp.] General review of the situation and discussion of a number of impor- 

tant present-day problems; effects of population growth on schools; need to train 

more local staff; technical, medical and agricultural training; direct co-operation 

by the population in the preparation and application of educational policy. 


Information from non-self-governing territories 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] The following documents, submitted to the General Assembly at its 
fourteenth session, sum up the progress achieved since the establishment of the United 
Nations in non-self-governing territories, in the following fields: economic conditions, 
energy, industry, communications, finance, trade trends, social conditions, co-operatives, 
standard of living, town planning, social security, community development, public 
health, educational conditions, cultural institutions and mass communication. 
Mauritius. February 1959. 26 pp. A/4084/Add.1. 

Comoro Achipelago. March 1959. 18 pp. A/4084/Add.3. 

Seychelles. April 1959. 16 pp. A/4084/Add.4. 

Jamaica. April 1959. 36 pp. A/4086/Add.1. 

Virgin Islands. April 1959. 23 pp. A/4086/Add.2. 

Trinidad and Tobago. April 1959. 35 pp. A/4086/Add.3. 

British Guiana. April 1959. 33 pp. A/4086/Add.5. 

Windward Islands. April 1959. 28 pp. A/4086/Add.6. 

Barbados. April 1959. 23 pp. A/4086/Add.7. 

Bermuda. April 1959. 16 pp. A/4086/Add.8. 

Bahamas. April 1959. 19 pp. A/4086/Add.g9. 

Leeward Islands. April 1959. 25 pp. A/4086/Add. 10. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Fourth report on international responsibility. February 1959. 97 pp. A/CN.4/119. 
[Ej. Pr. Sc.] This document, drawn up by the International Law Commission, deals 








1. As a general rule no mention is made of publications and documents which are issued more or less automati- 
cally—regular administrative reports, minutes of meetings, etc. Free translations have been given of the titles 
of some publications and documents which we were unable to obtain in time in English. 

An explanation of the abbreviations used in this section is given on page 134. 
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REVIEWS 





with the State’s responsibility for injuries caused in its territory to the person or property 
of aliens. It consists of three chapters: ideas underlying the present system of international 
protection of the rights concerned; implications of expropriation (compensation and 
other measures) ; contractual rights (circumstances in which the State’s responsibility 
may be involved). 


INFORMATION 


Public information activities of the United Nations. June 1959. 22 pp. including appendixes 
A/1422. 

{Ej. Pr. Org.] This annual report by the Secretary-General examines the effect given 

to the instructions issued by the General Assembly with a view to increasing the efficiency 

of the United Nations information services. Description of these services. Office of 

Public Information at United Nations Headquarters and the United Nations Infor- 

mation Centres abroad. 


REFUGEES 


Proposals for the continuation of United Nations assistance to Palestine refugees. June 1959. 
34 pp., including annexes. A/4121. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] Psychological, political and economic aspects of the problem. Necessity 

of maintaining the United Nations Relief and Works Agency. Statistical tables. 


RADIATION 


Annual progress report of the Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation for 1959. 
June 1959. I! pp., including annexes. A/4119. 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] Membership of the committee and brief account of the questions discussed: 

maintenance and development of the system of communicating information to the 

committee; the committee’s scientific study plan; its relations with other bodies; its 

programme of work for 1959 and 1960. 


PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Peaceful uses of atomic energy. First conference. Vol. 17. 1958. 138 pp. $6. A/Conf.8/17. 

|Sc. A.] This seventeenth volume is a complete index of the subjects discussed at the 
First United Nations International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 
(1955). The sixteenth volume contains an author index and a bibliography. The 
other volumes sum up the conference’s work. 


Peaceful uses of atomic energy. Second conference. Vol. 8: Nuclear power plants. Part 1. 1958. 
584 pp., $14. A/Conf.15/1. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St. Sc. Bl.] This second conference took place in 1958. The volumes contain- 
ing an account of its proceedings are now being published. The present volume, the 
eighth in this series, deals with the experiments carried out in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom and the United States of America in the field 
of the construction and operation of atomic power plants (other than those generating 
electricity). 


Peaceful uses of atomic energy. Second conference. Vol. 21: Health and safety: dosimetry and 
standards. 1958. viii + 249 pp. $10.50. A/Conf.15/1. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St. Sc. BI.] The first part of this volume describes experiments in radiological 

protection, reactor safeguards, an atomic ice-breaker safety system, and protective 

measures in uranium mines. The second part contains studies on the calibration of 

sources and counters, and on detection and counting techniques. 
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Peaceful uses of atomic energy. Second conference. Vol. 25: Isotopes in biochemistry and physiology, 
Part 2. 1958. vi + 301 pp. $11. A/Conf.15/1. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc. St. Dp. Bl.] Organic metabolism, protein synthesis, use of deuterium and 

tritium, effects of the use of isotopes in endocrinology. 


Peaceful uses of atomic energy. Second conference. Vol. 28: Basic chemistry in nuclear energy. 
1958. ix + 686 pp. $16. A/Conf.15/1. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc. Dp. Bl.] Reports on the ion-exchange properties of hydrous oxides, the 

cationic exchange between metals and electrolytes, the chemistry of salts and the 

experimental determination of the specific volume of heavy water over a wide range 

of temperatures and pressures. 


Peaceful uses of atomic energy. Second conference. Vol. 29: Chemical effects of radiation. 1958. 
vi + 475 pp. $14,50. A/Conf.15/1. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc. St. Dp. Bl.] Studies on the effects of the irradiation of various water solutions, 

organic substances and diverse materials. 


Peaceful uses of atomic energy. Second conference. Vol.32: Controlled fusion devices. 1958, 
viii + 465 pp. $14.50. A/Conf.15/1. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc. St. Dp. Bl.] Review of controlled thermo-nuclear research at Los Alamos, 

in Columbus II, at Berkeley and in other centres for controlled fusion research. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL. NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 
INFORMATION CONCERNING THE EVOLUTION OF THE VARIOUS TRUST TERRITORIES 


Report of the UN Advisory Council for the Trust Territory of Somaliland under Italian Adminis- 
tration, covering the period from 1 April 1958 to 31 March 1959. April 1959. 120 pp. 
including annexes. T/1444. 

[Ej. Pr. Org. St.] This report is of particular interest because this territory is due to 
become an independent State in 1960; thus, Chapter III, dealing with the political 
problem, contains extremely important information. The other chapters (economic 
progress, social progress, status of women, educational advancement) are drawn up 
on the same lines as the other reports in this series. Numerous annexes containing 
statistical data. 


Report on the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. May 1959. 120 pp. including annexes. 
T/1447. 

[Ej. Pr. Org. Dp.] Particularly noteworthy in this report is the information on the 
gradual but marked changes brought about by the present administration’s policy of 
developing this territory’s resources exclusively for the benefit of its inhabitants. The 
report also contains information on the rapid growth of the population, and the usual! 
chapters on the various aspects of the territory’s political, social, economic and cultural 
development. 


UN Visiting Mission to the Trust Territories of Nauru, New Guinea and the Pacific Islands, 
1959. Report on Nauru. May 1959. 53 pp.; including annexes. T/1448. 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] Describes the evolution of the relations between the administration and 

the indigenous population, and the efforts made to interest the latter in the adminis- 

tration of the island. 


Report of the UN Visiting Mission to Western Samoa, 1959. May 1959. 85 pp., including 
annexes. T/1449. 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] This report deals mainly with the problems involved in the territory’s 

development towards the end of the trusteeship period, with particular reference to the 

Constitution, the Head of the State, citizenship, the electoral system, the protection 
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of human rights, local administration, and social and economic conditions. It also 
contains the usual chapters on the territory’s economic, social, political and cultural 
situation. 


UN Visiting Mission to the Trust Territories of Nauru, New Guinea and the Pacific Islands, 1959. 
Report on the Trust Territory of New Guinea. June 1959. 89 pp., including annexes. 
T/1451. 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] In addition to the usual information requested from such missions, this 

report contains a very detailed account of the Navuneram incidents, which are typical 

examples of the problems involved in the relations between the population and the 
administration. 


Examination of the annual report on the Trust Territory ef Ruanda-Urundi for the year 1957. 
May 1959, 32 pp. 1/1452. 
[Ej. Pr. Org.) Supplementary information furnished by the administering authority 
on the building of roads, hospitals and social centres, and also on the exercise of powers, 
the budget, co-operatives, stock-raising, agriculture, fishing, education and hygiene. 


Report of the United States Government on the Administration of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands for the period from 1 July 1957 to 30 June 1958. Washington. April 1959. 
246 pp. $1. T/1453. 

[Ej. Pr. Org. St. Bl.] This is the eleventh report presented to the United Nations by the 

United States of America on the subject of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

Development of the situation in various fields. International treaties and agreements 

concerning this region are annexed to the report. 


Conditions in the Trust Territory of Western Samoa. May 1959. 33 pp. T/L.go8. 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] A working paper forming the preliminary draft of the section which the 
Trusteeship Council will include on this territory in its next report to the General 
Assembly. In addition to the usual chapters on economic, social, political and cultural 
development, this document contains information on the problems arising in this 
region in connexion with the electoral system (the introduction of universal suffrage 
and a system of direct elections), as well as on the subdivision and development of five 
areas of vacant government lands, on the development of the Agricultural Department’s 
extension services, and on practical measures for the promotion of secondary industries. 


Conditions in the Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi. June 1959. 27 pp., including annex. 
T/L.go9. 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] This document is similar to the previous one, but contains special infor- 

mation on the consultations which have been started with the inhabitants on the subject 

of measures taken or contemplated witha view to the territory’s independence. Comments 

on the importance of lighting population centres in the evenings, in order to be able to 

abolish the curfew in the centres which do not come under tribal jurisdiction. 


Conditions in the Trust Territory of Nauru. June 1959. 17 pp. T/L.g11. 
[Ej. Pr. Org.] Document similar to the preceding ones, but without any special chapters. 


Conditions in the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. June 1959. 35 pp. T/L.g12. 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] Document similar to the preceding ones, containing, in particular, 
information on the conditions of readjustment of the peoples evacuated from Bikini 
and Eniwetok. 


Conditions in the Trust Territory of New Guinea. June 1959, 29 pp. T/L.914. 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] Document similar to the preceding ones; contains comments on the 
problem of peaceful penetration into this Territory and the qualifications required 
of the responsible officials. 
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Conditions in the Trust Territory of Western Samoa. June 1959, 10 pp., including annex. 
T/L. 915. 
[Ej. Pr. Org.] Document similar to the preceding ones, but without any special chapters. 


Revision of the questionnaire relating to trust territories (Tanganyika). June 1959. 24 pp., 
including annexes. T/1459. 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] This seventh progress report of the Sub-Committee on the Questionnaire 

deals with the changes to be made in the questionnaire relating to Tanganyika so as 

to take greater account of this territory’s special features. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


INFORMATION 


Protection of news and other press information. January 1959. 16 pp., including annex, 
E/3204. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc.] Unesco’s report on its activities in this field and description of the broad 

outlines of a study entrusted to an expert on the question of the relations between news 

of the day (facts) and the personal contribution made by a reporter when relating a 

fact (expression of news) and on the legal problems here involved. 


Media of information in underdeveloped countries. February 1959. 13 pp. E/3205 and 
E/3205/Add.1. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. Org.] Analysis of the information received from governments and from the 

Commission on Human Rights, with a view to enabling the Economic and Social 

Council to prepare a practical plan of action. 


Observations and proposals received from Specialized Agencies. February 1959. 11 pp., including 
annex. E/3206. 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] Unesco memorandum on its efforts to promote the development of 

information media (press, film, radio and television) in underdeveloped countries. 

Reduction of the taxes levied on information material and other similar measures. 

Technical assistance. The annex contains information on the possible establishment of 

an institute dealing with Asian publications and graphic arts. 


Observations and proposals from Specialized Agencies. February 1959. 6 pp. E/3206/Add.1. 
[Ej. Pr. Org.] A communication containing observations from the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, the International Labour Organisation, the International Telecom- 
munication Union and the Universal Postal Union with regard to the development 
of information media in underdeveloped countries. 


Special report of the Commission on Human Rights on item 3: ‘Freedom of information’ of its 
15th session. March 1959. 17 pp., including annex. E/3224. 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] Report of this commission’s discussions, particularly with regard to the 

technical assistance to be given to underdeveloped countries in the field of information. 

Text of the two resolutions adopted by the commission, together with a note by the 

Secretary General on the financial implications of a draft resolution presented by 

Ceylon, India, Iran, Italy, Mexico, the Philippines and the United States of America. 


PREJUDICE AND DISCRIMINATION 


Progress reports of non-governmental organizations’ activities in combating prejudice and discrimi- 
nation. February 1959. 114 pp. E/NGO/Conf.2/3. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] This volume was prepared on the Second Conference of Non-Govern- 

mental Organizations interested in the Eradication of Prejudice and Discrimination 

(Geneva, June 1959). It contains the texts of the communications presented by some 
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thirty organizations, including the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
the World Federation of Trade Unions, the World Veterans Federation, the Commis- 
sion of the Churches on International Affairs, the Consultative Committee of Jewish 
Organizations, the International Federation of University Women, the International 
League for the Rights of Man, Pax Romana, the World’s Alliance of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, etc. 

Describes the work done by these organizations and reviews the problems encountered 
by them in their struggle against prejudice and discrimination. 


MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE 


Countries and projects assisted by the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF). April 1959. 
35 pp. E/ICEF/38. 

{Ej. Pr. Org. Dp. St.] Section 1: countries and territories benefiting from Unicef’s 

activities. Sections 2 and 3: description of the projects. Section 4: summary of the projects 

by country and groups of countries (regions). 


Report on UNICEF-assisted programmes of dry skim milk distribution. May 1959. 60 pp. 
E/ICEF/385. 

[Ej. Pr. Org. Dp. St.] In two parts. The first concerns powdered skim milk distribution 

by Unicef (aims, organization). The second contains eight sections briefly describing 

the social context in which this programme is developed in various countries. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Economic development of underdeveloped countries. Energy development. February 1959. 73 pPp.; 
including annexes. E/3212. 

[Ej. Pr. Org. Dp.] Description of United Nations efforts to speed up energy development 

in countries in process of becoming equipped: resources, trade, prices. Traditional 

forms of energy and new sources. Technical assistance. Future programme. 


Economic development of underdeveloped countries. Report to the Secretary-General by the Advisory 

Committee on the Work Programme on Industrialization. February 1959. 28 pp. E/3213. 
[{Ej. Pr. Org.] This report contains a brief outline of the present work programme, 
followed by conclusions and recommendations relating to its extension and future 
trends. The regular activities carried out under United Nations Technical Assistance 
Programmes, and the operations of the Special Fund are discussed. 


Economic development of underdeveloped countries. Recent developments relating to new sources of 
energy and recommendations regarding the agenda for an international conference. March 1959. 
27 pp. E/3218. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc. Dp.] This report is based on several scientific surveys carried out by Unesco. 

It describes recent scientific and technical progress in the fields of solar energy, wind 

energy and geothermic energy. Recommendations concerning the provisional agenda 

of an international conference proposed by Ecosoc. 


Economic development of underdeveloped countries. Progress report by the Secretary-General on 

implementation of the work programme on industrialization. March 1959. 12 pp. E/3219. 
[Ej. Pr. Org.] This report contains a brief analysis of a number of recent studies by 
United Nations organs on industrial planning (general planning and planning of the 
various branches of industry). It deals with the problem of finance, technical assistance 
and the role of the Special Fund and also gives a brief account of the work of an advisory 
committee which met in New York from 4 to 14 February 1959. 
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Vand reform. February 1959. 18 pp. E/3208. 
[Ej. Pr. Dp. Org. St. Bl.] Information collected by the United Nations Secretary. : R 


General, in co-operation with the Food and Agriculture Organization, regarding [E}- 
measures recently adopted in various countries, and an account of the work of inter- bee 
national organizations in connexion with land reform: organization of study courses, rege 
training courses, research, dissemination of information on the experience of different mets 
countries, technical assistance. cost 
List of the documents published on this subject by the United Nations and the Vl 

Specialized Agencies. : 
FOOD RESERVES (Ej. 

inq 

and 


Establishment of a world food reserve. June 1958. vi + 70 pp. E/3139. 

[Ej. Pr. Org. St. Dp.] Report prepared by the Food and Agriculture Organization 
on the question of the establishment of food reserves as one measure to be taken in the SEC 
struggle against the malnutrition which afflicts vast regions of the world. The report 
discusses both national reserves to be established in underdeveloped countries with 


the help of international organizations, and international reserves proper. It contains aia 
suggestions concerning the steps to be taken to permit the surplus food products of Eun 
certain regions to be used for constituting adequate reserves in the vulnerable countries Ji 
in accordance with agreed principles, and examines the role, cost and organization (Ej. 


with the co-operation of the governments of those two countries. There is also a note 
on the stockpiling programmes of five Central American countries. The texts of United 
Nations resolutions on food reserves are annexed. con! 


of these reserves and the results of special surveys carried out in India and Pakistan | Ger 


ECONOMIC QUESTIONS RELATING TO EUROPE (INCLUDING THE USSR) Eur 
Ji 

The latest economic development in Western Europe. May 1959. 9 pp., including charts. (Ej. 
E/ECE/345/Add.1. at it 


[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] Supplementary note to the Economic survey of Europe in 1958. Statistical ; adu 
information in general, confirming the fact that the economic activity of this region 


has not fallen off to any marked extent. Signs of recovery. Statistics and charts relating POP 
to industrial production, gold and foreign-exchange holdings, and short-term economic 

indices. Den 

{Ej. 

The agricultural trade of the USSR and other countries of Eastern Europe 1953-1957. A statistical cou! 

review. Geneva, 1959. 111 pp., including annex. $0.80. AGRI/150. stat: 


[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] This document was prepared jointly by the Food and Agriculture dec 
Organization and the Economic Commission for Europe on the basis of the answers to 
a questionnaire and ofstatistical information published in various countries. Distribution YEA 
of exchanges by country and by product. 


Yeai 

TECHNICAL PROGRESS IN THE FIELD OF CONSTRUCTION [Dp 
an | 

Trends in the utilization of wood and its products in housing. 1957. $0.50. Sales No.: 1957. info 
IT.E.4. coul 
[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] This study, prepared jointly by the Food and Agriculture Organization Car 
and the Economic Commission for Europe, deals with the progress made in the Rer 
utilization of wood in housing. This progress is due to three factors: savings resulting Rey 
from technical improvements; replacement of natural wood by products such as figu 
plywood; lastly, a combination of wood and other materials (glass, plastics, etc.). A of g 
technical description of the changes that have occurred in the size, architectural design the 
and methods of construction of houses. Numerous tables. hole 
exp 
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INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS 


Recent basic industrial inquiries. March 1959. 40 pp., including annexes. E/CN.3/L.40/ 
Rev.1/Add.1. 


tary- ; : ar ar P . sigis . 

rding (Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] A list of more than sixty countries in which an industrial inquiry has 

iling been carried out since 1952. Statistical presentation of the information collected with 

anes regard to employment, wages and salaries, power equipment (prime movers, electric 

ae motors and electric generators), capital expenditures, inventories, certain production 
costs and output. 

1 the ears , nee , : , 

- Methods of obtaining industrial statistics. February 1959. 31 pp., including annex. E/CN.3/ 
L.40/Rev.1/Add.2. 

(Ej. Pr. Sc. St. Dp.] This document, after examining the correlation of industrial 
inquiries with other statistical inquiries, discusses the difference between the functional 
and the institutional methods. Statistical units and sources of information. 

ation 

nthe FP sECRETARIAT 

eport 

sim CRIMINOLOGY 

tains 

ts of European Consultative Group on the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders. 

tries January 1959. 111 pp., including annex. ST/SOA/SD/EUR/6. 

ation (Ej. Pr. Sc.] Report on the consultative group’s fourth session, which took place in 

istan Geneva from 11 to 21 August 1959. Critical analysis of the question considered 

note (penitentiary work, treatment of young adult offenders against whom the community 

nited needs special protection). Programme of future work and conclusions. The annex 


contains a report of a special working party on young adult offenders. 


European Consultative Group on the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders. 
January 1959. iv + 126 pp. ST/SOA/SD/EUR/6/Add.1. 

larts, [Ej. Pr. Sc.] Supplement to the preceding report: the consultative group’s discussion, 

at its fourth session, on mentally abnormal offenders. Complementary notes on young 

stical it adult offenders, and plan of a study concerning sexual offenders. 


gion 
ating POPULATION 
omic 
Demographic yearbook 1958. 1958, viii + 541 pp. $6.50. 
[Ej. Pr. Dp. St. Sc.] Contains the full demographic statistics of over one hundred 
stical countries and territories, and also deals with the special subject of marriage and divorce 
statistics (distribution of deaths according to the matrimonial status, age and sex of the 
Iture deceased, marriage and divorce rates). Detailed comments. 
Ts to 
ation YEARBOOK OF NATIONAL ACCOUNTS STATISTICS 
Yearbook of national accounts statistics, 1958. 1959. 257 pp. $2. Sales No.: 59.XVII.3. 
[Dp. Ej. Pr. St. Bl.] This volume, the second Yearbook of national accounts statistics, gives 
an idea of the technical improvement of national accounting and contains detailed 
1957. information supplied by 78 countries and estimates for another five. The following 
countries and territories are included in the tables for the first time: Bolivia, Bulgaria, 
ation Cambodia, the People’s Republic of China, Czechoslovakia, the German Democratic 
1 the Republic, Jordan, Malta, Poland, Rumania, Trinidad, Tobago and United Arab 
Iting Republic (Province of Syria). In addition to current statistics, the Yearbook provides 
h as figures beginning from 1951 for expenditure included in gross national product, origin 
yew. of gross domestic product by branches of activity, distribution of the national income, 
sign the financing of gross domestic capital formation, receipts and expenditures of house- 


holds, composition of private consumption expenditure, government revenue and 
expenditure, and external transactions. 
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NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IN LATIN AMERICA m 
A seminar on national accounts in Latin America was organized by the United Nations [Ej 
in Rio de Janeiro from 11 to 26 June 1959. The following are some of the documents Lat 
prepared on that occasion: 
Total income from work in Paraguay. March 1959, 9 pp. ST/STAT/CONF.7/L.3. UN 
[Pr. Sc.] Deals with the sources and methods of calculating the national income in that 
country and the allocation of the corresponding responsibilities among various admin- The 
istrations. I 
[E}. 
Multi-national comparisons of purchasing power of currencies: a new solution. April 1959. 11 pp. role 
ST/STAT/CONF.7/L.5. and 
[Pr. Sc.] Simplified methods of resolving this problem. (cri 
The 
Incorporation of financial fluctuations in a national accounting system. April 1959. 64 pp. mez 
ST/STAT/CONF.7/L.6. 
[Pr. Sc.] A study of the possibility of combining the usual national accounting system Gou 
with an analysis of the interrelations between the various sectors of the economy and S 
of financial fluctuations. Need for international research on this subject. [Ej. 
List 
Multiple exchange rates and national income. April 1959. 8 pp. ST/STAT/CONF.7/L.7. 
[Pr. Sc.] Technical problems to be solved in order to take into account differences in 
exchange rates in making the calculations necessary for establishing the national 
accounts. 
National accounts in constant prices. April 1959. 22 pp. ST/STAT/CONF.7/L.9. 
[Pr. Sc.] A study of the best methods of solving the problem of constant prices. IN] 
Institutional savings in Ecuador: their contribution to economic development. 33 pp. ST/STAT/ ILO 
CONF.7/L.10. 
[Ej. Pr. St. Sc.] An attempt to evaluate the role of financial institutions in Ecuador Lati 
with regard to the use of savings, particularly for productive purposes. Present short- $ 
comings from the standpoint of general economic development. [Ej. 
A brief survey of national accounting practices and problems in Latin America. April 1959. LAB 
13 pp. ST/STAT/CONF.7/L. 12. 
[Pr. St. Sc. Dp.] Comment on the expansion of this type of statistics in Latin America Dis 
during recent years, and their technical improvement (in particular, a larger number le 
of observations and a more detailed division of economics sectors). (By. 
In 
Training and technical assistance programmes. May 1959. 6 pp. ST/STAT/CONF.7/L.18. 
[Pr. Org.] United Nations programmes relating to the training of experts and technical MED 
assistance in the field of national accounting in Latin America. Past and future activities. 
Fellowships, expert missions and other forms of assistance. The 
[Dp 
International comparisons of real national product. May 1959. 24 pp. ST/STAT/CONF. syst 
7/L.21. selv 
[Pr. Sc. St.] Describes the difficulties of establishing such comparisons and suggests ways of p 
of overcoming them. exp 
resp 
The national accounting system of Brazil. May 1959. 57 pp. ST/STAT/CONF.7/L.22. repr 
[Ej. Pr. St. Sc.] Monograph describing the national accounting system in this country. fron 
The main sources are: national income, urban sector, net agricultural product, net 
income abroad, domestic product of industrial origin, gross national expenditure, 
real product and real income. —- 
1. As 
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The statistics of national income in Latin America. May 1959. 50 pp. ST/STAT/CONF.7/ 
L.24. 

[Ej. Pr. St. Sc. Bl.] Descriptive and critical statement of the procedures adopted in 

Latin America, considered from the standpoint of their general trends. 


tions 
nents 


3. UNITED NATIONS SPECIAL FUND (FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT) 
. that 
lmin- The United Nations Special Fund. An explanatory paper by the Managing Director. 


1 January 1959. 10 pp. SF/1. 
[Ej. Pr. Org.] The recently established United Nations Special Fund has a fundamental 
I pp. role to play in respect of the underdeveloped regions. This paper describes its objects 
and principles, as well as the methods and procedures it must follow in its operations 
(criteria for the choice of projects, fields of activity and main types of assistance). 
The paper also discusses the financing of the programmes, and the time-table of the 
1 pp. measures envisaged for carrying them into effect in 1959. 


ystem Governing Council of the Special Fund. Minutes of the first session. February 1959. 21 pp. 
y and SF/Min.1 to 3. 
[Ej. Org.] Minutes of the first session held in New York on 26 and 27 January 1959. 
List of delegations and officers; agenda and summary records of the three meetings. 


/L.7. 
es in 
ional 
II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION (ILO)! 
TAT / ILO AND LATIN AMERICA 


1ador Latin America and the ILO, forty years of collaboration: 1919-1959, by J. Rens. 25 pp. 
hort- $0.25. Reprinted from the International labour review, July 1959. 
[Ej.] History of ILO’s relations with the countries of the region. 


1959. } LABOUR LEGISLATION 


erica Dismissal procedures in France, USA and USSR. 60 pp. $0.60. Reprinted from International 
mber labour review, June, July and August 1959. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc. Dp.] Three detailed studies of the rules applicable and practice followed 
in discharging workers. 


L.18. 
nical MEDICAL BENEFITS 
rities. 
The cost of medical care. 1959, 216 pp. $1.50. 
[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] This study examines the expenses falling on national social security 
INF. systems under the heading of medical benefits and briefly describes the systems them- 
selves. A detailed analysis is made of the scope of the medical coverage provided (number 
ways of persons and nature of accidents or illnesses covered) and the various categories of 
expenditure. The study concludcs with an attempt to plot the trend of expenditure in 
respect of medical benefits and to evaluate the relative magnitudes of the items 
2. represented by the various categories of treatment. The earnings of doctors and dentists 
ntry. from national health insurance and other sources are also discussed. 
,» net 
ture, 








1. As a general rule, ILO publications are issued in English, French, Russian and Spanish, 
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LABOUR COSTS AND SOCIAL SECURITY CHARGES 


Labour costs in European industry. 1959, 170 pp. $1.25. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St. Sc.] The aim of this study is fourfold: (a) to suggest an objective statistical 
yardstick for measuring the disparities in evidence in hourly labour costs in certain 
branches of industry in European countries; (b) to show the correlation between this 
fact and the increase in social security charges; (c) to describe the nature of the principal 
social programmes for workers; and (d) to specify the relative proportions borne by 
employers, workers and governments in the financing of workers’ welfare programmes, 
A detailed statistical analysis is made under each head. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The Ahmedabad experiment on labour-management relations. 63 pp. Reprinted from the 
International labour review, April-May 1959. $0.25. 

[Ej. Pr.] Background against which labour-management relations have evolved in this 

‘pilot’ industrial centre. Broad aspects and everyday practice. Reasons for the generally 

favourable results obtained. 


Industrial relations in Japan, by Isao Kikuchi. 23 pp. $0.60. Reprinted from the nternational 
labour review, August 1959. 

[Ej. Pr.] Negotiations between employers’ associations and trade unions in Japan over 

the past few years; negotiation machinery and progress registered. 


CO-OPERATION 


Some trends within the world co-operative movement. 35 pp. $0.25. Reprinted from the 
International labour review, May-June 1959. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] This article is based on the general statistical information and documen- 
tation available to ILO. It gives a general picture of the present position and trends 
of the co-operative movement on the international level and discusses international 
co-operative action in various parts of the world: Africa South of the Sahara, Latin 
America, United States and Canada, West Indies, Asia, Australasia, Western Europe 
and the Near East. 


PRODUCTIVITY 


The preparation, organization and execution of national productivity programmes. August 1959. 


30 pp. $0.60. 
[Ej. Pr.] Purposes of productivity programmes. Psychological and economic conditions 
for their success. Role of workers’ and employers’ organizations. ILO productivity 


missions. 
SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF PRICE INSTABILITY 


Repercussions of commodity price fluctuations on primary producing countries. 30 pp. $0.60. 
Reprinted from the Jnternational labour review, June 1959. 

[{Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] Social and economic repercussions of fluctuations in commodity 

prices on the world market. Corrective measures taken. 


SUPERVISORY STAFF 


The Yugoslav Management and Supervisory Training Centre, by A. L. Jaeger and H. S. Saint- 

Maurice. 15 pp. $0.60. Reprinted from the International labour review, June 1959. 
[Ej. Pr.] Circumstances in which the centre was founded two years ago. Difficulties 
overcome since then. Organization and methods. 
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NON-MANUAL WORKERS 


Effects of mechanization and automation in offices. 1959. 121 pp. 
[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] Brief account of the development of mechanization and automation 
in offices up to the stage of the ultra-modern systems of information processing by 
machine. Analysis of the effects of these developments from various points of view: 
employment, nature of work, occupational training and qualifications, occupational 
structure, promotion possibilities, grading, physical and mental health, working 
conditions. 


Problems of women non-manual workers. 1959. 83 pp. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] The first chapter describes the major problems affecting female non- 
manual workers as regards employment and unemployment: volume of female labour 
in the various non-manual sectors, employment and promotion possibilities, 
unemployment owing to lack of qualifications. The second chapter deals particularly 
with measures for placing and training female labour. The third and last chapter deals 
with working conditions. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 


ILO Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee, sixth session, Geneva 1959: 
General report. 129 pp. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] Describes the action taken by governments and international institutions 

in pursuance of the resolutions on occupational training in the building industry, 

and on productivity, mechanization and benefit-sharing in this industry. Discusses 

changes in the economic and social situation in the industry throughout the world 

since the committee’s fifth session. Numerous statistical tables are appended. 


The international migration of labour in the construction industry. 1959. 122 pp. 

[{Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] Chapter I of this report gives information on the extent, direction and 
characteristics of the main migrations of building workers since the war. Attention is 
drawn to some of the consequences of these migrations and the factors involved. Chapters 
II and III define the main problems raised by these international migrations of labour 
and suggest practical measures for their solution. 


Young workers in the construction industry: their situation and prospects. 1959. 66 pp. 

[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] Causes of the shortage of young recruits to the industry; training condi- 
tions; wages; human factors; measures so far taken by ILO to tackle the problem; 
practical proposals. 


SEAMEN 


Off-duty welfare services and facilities for merchant seamen, by E. P. Hohman. 15 pp. Reprinted 
from the International labour review, August 1959. 

[Ej. Pr.] The author draws attention to the growing acuteness of the problem, describes 

the provisions made in ports and examines some of the most important recent measures 

taken. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Women under India’s community development programme, by Miss Parimal Das. 20 pp. 
$0.60. Reprinted from the International labour review, July 1959. 

{Ej. Pr.] The article describes the action taken by the Indian authorities to secure 

the support of the women within the context of traditional village life, and traces the 

slowly developing role of women in India. 
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FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
(FAO) 


FAO ACTIVITIES 


Report of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. FAO. 1959. 51 pp 
E/3251. 

[Ej. Pr. Bl. Dp.] Prepared for the twenty-eighth session of the Economic and Social 

Council. General account of FAO’s activities in 1958 and 1959. 


WORLD FOOD SITUATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF LIVING CONDITIONS 


The state of food and agriculture 1959. 1959. 197 pp. $2. C.59/7. 
[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] Gives the latest information on the world situation in respect of food 
and agriculture and on the agricultural policies of the various countries (reserves, 
production, exchanges). Special chapters deal with the standard of living of the agri- 
cultural population in countries at different stages of economic development and with 
the practical problems of agricultural progress in underdeveloped countries. 
Numerous tables and graphs showing incomes, prices, the proportion of the popula- 
tion and national product of individual countries represented by the agricultural sector, 
the long and medium term evolution of the rural and urban populations in individual 
countries, and their respective material conditions. 


World food campaign. August 1959. 29 pp. C.59/15. 

[Ej. Pr. Org. Bl.] Broad outline of a projected world food campaign to be conducted 
between now and 1963. Objectives. Essential briefing arrangements. Research. Data 
on hunger in the world today. 


FAO’s role in rural welfare, by H. Santa Cruz. 1959, 188 pp. $2. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. Org.] Present standards of living of rural populations, particularly in 
countries in process of development. Criteria of evaluation and actual situation. General 
international programmes for raising living standards, and their application in rural 
areas. Role of FAO, past and future. 


NUTRITION 


Report of the Regional Seminar on School Feeding in South America (Bogota, 27 October- 
8 November 1958). 1959. 60 pp. $0.75. 

[Ej. Pr.] Summary of the proceedings, which related to the administrative, financial, 

dietetic, social and economic aspects of the various solutions applied by school authorities 

in South America to improve child nutrition. Conclusions. 


Report of the FAO/UNICEF Regional Seminar on School Feeding in Asia and the Far East. 
(Tokyo, 10-19 November 1958). 1959. 52 pp. $0.50. 

[Ej. Pr.] Summary of the proceedings of the seminar: school feeding programmes in the 

region, periodical examinations, administrative and financial problems, dietetic 

teaching and training. 


Report of the FAO Nutrition Meeting for Europe (Rome, 23-28 June 1958). FAO. 1959. 
28 pp. $0.50. 
[Ej. Pr. Bl.] The experts attending this meeting gave special attention to the question 
of fats consumption in view, particularly, of the interest at present attaching to the 
possibility of a correlation between the quantity and kind of fats consumed and the 
incidence of certain heart diseases. Europe, where the composition of the diet and the 
frequency of coronary troubles varies from one country to another, being regarded as 
a specially suitable field for the general study of the problem. Apart from this question, 
the main item on the agenda was the question of instruction and professional training 
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in dietetics. The expert drew up a list of nutritional problems and suggested that an 
FAO/WHO seminar might be arranged in 1959 to discuss them. 


Milk and milk products in human nutrition, by S. K. Kon. 1959. 75 pp. $0.75. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] This study by Dr. Kon was prepared in co-operation with FAO, WHO 
and Unicef, and is intended primarily for international specialists who have to do, 
in one way or another, with milk and its derivatives. Part 1 deals with the composition 
and nutritional value of milk, Part 2 with the processing of milk and milk products, 
Part 3 with the place of milk in national diets, and Part 4 with milk and milk products 
in child feeding programmes. 


MARKET STUDIES 


Bibliography on demand analysis and projections. 1959. 167 pp. 59/4/3084. 

[Ej. Pr. St. Bl. Sc.] A selection of post-war works classified under five main heads: 
methodology, commodity studies, projections, statistical sources, and bibliographies. 
Relates to the agricultural sector of the economy. 


SEEDS 


Progress report on the world seed campaign. July 1959. 5 pp. C.59/19. 

Ej. Pr. Org.] The report examines the measures taken by Member States in connexion 
with the campaign up to 15 June 1959, and discusses the action programmes drawn 
up by some of the national committees, intergovernmental aid and FAO’s contribution. 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION (ICAO) 


Annual report of the Council of the International Civil Aviation Organization to the Assembly 
for 1958. San Diego, June/July 1959. 106 pp. $0.75. E/3238. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. Org. St.] The report draws attention to two important developments: 

the entry into regular service of the first large jet transports and the sharp decrease in 

the rate of expansion of world air traffic, and goes on to give the usual data on traffic 

trends and their financial aspects, the extension of air routes, technical assistance and 

ICAO activities, 


International Civil Aviation Organization. Budget estimates, financial years 1960-1961-1962. 


April 1959. 97 pp. E/3238/Add.1, 
[Ej. Pr. St. Org.] Outline of the proposed programme and its budgetary implications. 


WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION (WMO) 


Annual report of the World Meteorological Organization, 1958. 1959. 159 pp., photo-offset. 


E/3231. 
[Ej. Pr. Org. St. Dp. Bl.] Work of the Organization during the preceding year. Technical 
assistance. Meteorological networks and economic development. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) 


STATISTICS 


Epidemiological and vital statistics report. Vol. 12, no. 5-6, 1959. 61 pp. $1.25. Bilingual: 
English-French. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] Current data on certain infectious diseases (brucellosis, anthrax) for 

the period August 1958-March 1959. Tables showing the main causes of death in 

selected countries (annual averages 1954-56). 
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HOSPITAL ORGANIZATION 


Hospital laboratory services. Geneva, 1959. 30 pp. $0.30. (Technical report series, no. 161.) 
[Ej. Pr.] This study brings out the urgent importance of giving fuller consideration to 
the following questions: preparation of a manual on the plans and methods to be 
followed in constructing and organizing hospital laboratories; preparation of a manual 
on elementary methods recommended for meeting the needs of medicine and public 
health in underdeveloped regions; and formulation of plans and programmes for a 
variety of training schemes for laboratory technicians. 


Role of hospitals in ambulatory and domiciliary medical care. Geneva, 1959. 32 pp. $0.30. 
(Technical report series, no. 176.) 

[Ej. Pr.] The expert committee responsible for this report defines the nature of these 

two forms of medical care and considers the problems of organization and co-ordination 

to which they give rise. The committee’s recommendations are included. 


TRAINING OF PUBLIC HEALTH PERSONNEL 


The foreign student and post-graduate public health courses. 1959. 23 pp. $0.30. (Technical 
report series, NO. 159.) 

[Ej. Pr.] Discusses the selection of foreign students for training, methods of determining 

their special needs, appropriate study programmes and practical training following 

the course of study. Model organizational and operational standards for health centres 

designed for practical instruction are appended. 


ANTI-MALARIA CAMPAIGNS 


Expert Committee on Malaria. 1959. 51 pp. $0.60. ( Technical report series, no. 162.) 

[Ej. Pr. Sc.] A committee of experts reports on methods to be used in anti-malaria 
campaigns: health education and public relations, protection of individuals living in 
static or mobile temporary shelters, staff training, analysis of inspection operations costs, 
evaluation of results. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Bulletin of the World Health Organization. Vol. 20, no. 40, 1959. 240 pp. $2. Bilingual: 
English-French. 

(Ej. Pr. Dp. Sc. St.] Includes articles on the filtration of liquid sewage and on protein 

deficiencies in diets in South India, and detailed statistics on causes of death in Ceylon. 


Bulletin of the World Health Organization. Vol. 20, no. 5, 1959. 259 pp. $2. Bilingual: 
English-French. 

(Ej. Pr. Dp. Sc. St.] The main features in this issue are articles on malaria and on the 

use of insecticides in sanitation campaigns. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) 


METHODOLOGY 


Measuring the results of development projects. A manual for the use of field workers, by Samuel 
P. Hayes (Jr.). 1959. 100 pp. $2; 10s.; 7 NF. 

[Sc. Pr. Ej. Bl.] This manual, the first of a series of Monographs in the applied social sciences, 

discusses procedures for studying the progress and effects of planned social develop- 

ment projects. The monograph discusses the evaluation of the situation which precedes 

the start of operations and the observation of results at various stages in the execution 
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of the project. These are, first, changes in individuals (information, skills, attitudes and 
health), and secondly changes in institutions (structure of social relations, specific 
organizations, increase of resources). The interest of the manual is enhanced by 
concrete examples and extensive references. Although primarily intended for field 
workers, it also provides a much wider public—particularly social science students— 
with an extremely comprehensive picture of the state of sociological methodology. 


Methods of school enrolment projection, by E. G. Jacoby. 1959. 43 pp. $0.75; 3s.6d; 2.50 NF. 
[Pr. Sc.] The democratization of education and growth of the child population are 
combining with other less general factors to produce an increase in school enrolment, 
which means that short-term and long-term forecasts in this connexion are imperative 
if school development is to be rationally organized. Using examples from his own 
country (New Zealand), the author describes the statistical methods used to work out 
this type of prognosis and goes on to compare the projections and actual end situations 
in certain selected instances. 


URBANIZATION 


Urbanization in Asia and the Far East. 1959. 286 pp. 

[Sc. Pr. Org. Dp. St. Bl. Ej.] This publication produced by the Research Centre on the 
Social Implications of Industrialization in Southern Asia (Calcutta) and edited by 
Philip M. Hauser is a report on a seminar arranged by Unesco and the United Nations 
on the problems resulting from the growth of cities in Asia and the Far East. The 
questions discussed are: the urban phenomenon in history; the situation in Asia and the 
Far East (general considerations, with a series of detailed analyses of demographic, 
economic, psychological, political, criminological, public health and family aspects 
of the problem); progress of urbanization programmes, and suggestions for more 
effective solutions. The report concludes with lists of participants and of the papers 
submitted. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND DIRECTORIES 


International repertory of institutions conducting population studies. 1959. 240 pp. $2.50; 
12s. 6d.; 8.75 NF. Bilingual: English-French. 

[Pr.] The term ‘population studies’ is here used in the broad sense to include 
demography and certain areas of neighbouring sciences (sociology, cultural anthro- 
pology, economics, etc.). The data related to the structure, organization, scientific 
personnel, activities (research, teaching, technical training) and publications of 
statistical bureaux, institutes and centres in over 80 countries and territories. Data on 
the demographic services of the international institutions are also included. 


South Asia social science bibliography. 1958. No. 7. Unesco Research Centre on the Social 
Implications of Industrialization in Southern Asia (Calcutta). 1959. 141 pp. 

[Pr.] A list of some 2,500 English-language books, reports and articles published in 1958 

in Ceylon, India and Pakistan on the following subjects: sociology, social anthropology, 

social psychology, political science and economics. Sub-divided in accordance with 

the international classification system. Subject and author indexes. List of periodicals 

consulted. 


Handbook on the international exchange of publications, by G. von Busse, with the collaboration 

of H. Werhahn. 1956. 507 pp. $8.50; 44s.; 22 NF. Trilingual: English-French-Spanish. 
[Pr.] This handbook is primarily intended for librarians. It provides detailed practical 
information on existing possibilities of starting exchanges of publications between 
countries, defines and explains the arrangements for such exchange systems, and gives 
a full list, by countries and disciplines, of the publications available for exchange and a 
description of exchange methods. One of the fields covered is that of the social sciences. 
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EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS USED 


Bl. = Contains an extensive bibliography. 

Dp. = Presents facts country by country (or region by region). 

Ej. = Supplies essential information to educators and journalists interested in social 
questions. 


Org. = Is very useful for knowledge of the current activities of the international 
organization concerned. 

Pr. — Supplies useful factual information for certain groups of people (educators, 
government officials, members of international organizations and_ social 
institutions, etc.) whose activities are connected with the subject-matter of 
the document. 

St. = Contains statistics. 

Sc. = Deserves the attention of scientific workers in the field concerned. 

The importance of these conventional signs is, of course, purely relative, and we do 

not wish their use to be taken as implying a system of classification. We use them merely 

in order to give as brief an abstract as is consistent with indicating, in the easiest way 
possible, that part of the contents of the publications and documents under review 
which relates to some particular branch of social science. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Brecut, Arnold. Political theory. The foundations of twentieth-century political thought. 
Princeton (N.J.), Princeton University Press, 1959. 8vo, xviii + 603 pp., biblio- 
graphy. $12. 

This important book, which deals with the foundations and limits of political thinking 
in the twentieth century, begins with a theoretical analysis of scientific method. The 
author sets out to uphold the idea of the ‘scientific relativism of values’. Like Max 
Weher, Professor Brecht considers that science can neither give an objective account 
of the ultimate values of human action nor enable a choice to be made among those 
values; when such a choice is made, it is based on individual preferences or stems from 
religious or philosophical attitudes which cannot be strictly accounted for scientifically. 
But science can and should pronounce on the alternative courses of action that present 
themselves, on the methods to be used and on the consequences of the various possible 
choices. Weighing the inadequacy of relativism vis-d-vis the exigences of knowledge, 
the author thus tries to transcend its limits, although without rejecting its essence; and 
he even enters into discussion with the protagonists of natural law and metaphysics, 
placing himself for that purpose on their own ground. This leads him, at the end of 
the first (or, as he calls it, ‘systematic’) part of the book, to endeavour to apply the 
results of scientific method to the problems of values and justice. 

The second or ‘genetic’ part, which recalls the German origins of the ‘scientific 
relativism of values’ and records the various phases of the introduction of this concept 
into the United States of America, is mainly of historical interest. In the third, or 
‘polemical’, part, the author cites the various objections advanced against relativism, 
discusses the great anti-relativist ‘revolt” of authors so unlike as Maritain, Voegelin, 
Alfred Weber, Scheler and Hartmann, and describes present-day efforts to determine 
supreme values. Considering in turn such values as equality, freedom, nature, 
democracy, power and culture, he shows that their primacy cannot be objectively 
established by science, although science can make it much easier to grasp certain aspects 
of human action which are related to these values, such as the risks or consequences 
involved in accepting or rejecting them; and in that way the research carried out by 
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the ‘absolutists’ may prove an indirect source of enrichment for the social sciences. 

The ‘absolutists’ also have the merit of having demonstrated how unmethodical, 
on the part of the ‘relativists’, was their refusal on principle to discuss metaphysical 
problems even though these were raised as mere hypotheses. This negative attitude can 
hardly be regarded as compatible with scientific method. In the fourth part of the book, 
Professor Brecht does not hesitate to place himself throughout on the borderline of 
metaphysics, in an attempt to see whether it is possible, without abandoning the 
scientific method, to observe universal elements in the realm of experience such as an 
implicit idea of justice common to all mankind. This is probably the most original part 
of the book, in that it opens a dialogue between two intellectual worlds which pre- 
viously seemed unaware of each other’s existence—a dialogue which, it is to be hoped, 
will be pursued in the second volume, where Professor Brecht plans to deal with the 
fundamental questions of political theory. 


Butter, David E. The study of political behaviour. London, Hutchinson, 1958. 128 pp.., 
bibliography. 18s. 

The title of this book may be misleading, for the reader well up in the subject will be 

expecting a handbook on the application of the behavioural sciences to politics. In the 

very introduction, however, the author forestalls any such error by stating that his 

intention is to describe the work being done in the United Kingdom in the field of 

political science, and more particularly to list the methods used. 

Why, then, ‘political behaviour’, and not ‘politics’? Because politics is not an abstract 
science but a human activity depending on the decisions of certain men and on the 
reactions of others. Hence the author refuses to lead off with a precise or exclusive 
definition of politics; for it is only through practical experience and constant research 
that the nature of the subject becomes clear and, in the final analysis, political science 
is what is engaged in by those who call themselves political scientists. 

This definition enables the author to present, in a uniform context, such widely 
different approaches as the deductive, the descriptive, the quantitative, the psycho- 
sociological and the pragmatic methods. The first of these methods is based on two 
assumptions; the universal value of introspection as a means of understanding the world, 
and the rationality of human choices and forms of behaviour. The author, however, 
is wary of fallacious abstractions; the political behaviour of men cannot be explained 
without a close study of what they actually do. The descriptive method is the easiest, 
the author considers. It is that used by the historian, the journalist and sometimes by 
the novelist, but it demands a keenly critical mind whetted by works of ‘political 
criticism’ (as on the pattern of literary criticism). The quantitative method is based 
on the use of statistics, and although it is impossible to use measures in all cases, the 
sense of proportion which is the essence of this method should always be basic. The 
socio-psychological method, for its part, has been widely used in the United States 
during the past few decades. While the author does not question the value of certain 
discoveries or the rewards of certain methods, and also deplores the paucity of studies 
made in this field in the United Kingdom, he does express a reasoned scepticism on the 
subject and doubts whether sociological experience will make any ‘dramatic’ change 
in political studies. The last method is that used by ‘practical men’, such as politicians 
and statesmen, as well as by public relations bodies and institutes engaging in public 
opinion research (e.g., the Gallup, Whitaker and Baxter institutes). While this method is 
sometimes the only one that can be used, it must always be treated with reserve. 

The author thus stresses the advantages and drawbacks, or at least the limitations, 
of each of the methods he describes. He prescribes a fairly empirical method for research 
workers and a fairly slow rate of advance for political science, without specifying any 
particular preference and without recommending any attitudes other than intellectual 
honesty and a critical mind. 


Coléquios sobre Metodologia das Ciencias Sociais (Lisbon), Junta de investigagées, 1958. 


197 pp. $30. (Estudos de ciéncias politicas e sociais, 15.) 
This volume is a collection of ten papers presented at the Symposium onthe Methodology 
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of the Social Sciences, organized to compensate for the lack of university courses and 
specialists in these sciences in Portugal. These papers are thus in the nature of an 
historical introduction to the social sciences. 

Jorge Dias, the ethnologist who organized the symposium, distinguishes between 
sociology and the social sciences, with particular reference to the relations between 
sociology and anthropology: the former being more abstract and ‘non-human’, and 
more concerned with formulating laws of social phenomena, and the latter more 
concrete and pervasive in its endeavour to embrace global socio-cultural situations. 
He goes on to emphasize the difference which exists in Portugal between the study of 
economics and politics, which are taught at the faculties of law and economics, and the 
study of sociology and anthropology, which have so far been ignored. 

Veiga de Oliveira traces the evolution of the theoretical concepts of the individual 
and society since Comte and Durkheim, describes their methodological implications and 
defines the relations between psychology and sociology, ending with a discussion of the 
concept of cultural anthropology (ethnology), regarded as a synthesis or kind of 
‘anthropological typology’ which is trying to discover, as Kardiner put it, the ‘basic 
personality’ of each cultural group. 

Other reports describe the fundamental concepts of various humanistic sciences, 
including demography, human geography and history. Vasco Fortuna, in his paper on 
the ‘Methodology of the economic sciences’, asserts that economic phenomena are 
beyond human control. Discussing the application of operational research methods, 
he refers to an interesting English example of the construction of a mechanical model 
as an aid in the teaching of monetary theory. 

The two most original papers are those by Jorge Dias on the ‘Problems of method 
in the study of a community’ and by the Brazilian sociologist, Florestan Fernandes, 
on ‘The reconstruction of reality in the social sciences’. 

Dias defines the community, as compared with the city and other social groups, 
in the light of his rich experience as a research worker in this field and of examples 
taken from communities extant in Portugal, and makes a number of practical suggestions 
for the benefit of ethnologists engaged in field work. The community, he considers, 
is the ‘ideal laboratory for the anthropologist and sociologist’: it can be apprehended by 
a single observer and is characterized by well-defined limits, cultural homogeneity 
and self-sufficiency. He also makes some interesting points about the community 
viewed from the geographical angle. 

Fernandes discusses ‘reconstruction’ in the social sciences, both from the standpoint 
of general epistemology and from that of the methodology of those sciences. It is 
essential, he concludes, to link up the different phases of research in this field by filling 
the gap which now separates methods of investigation from methods of interpretation; 
and for that purpose the empirical and logical bases of research need to be strictly 
defined. 


Herz, John H. International politics in the atomic age. New York, Columbia University 

Press, 1959. viii + 360 pp. $6. 

The author proposes, for the study of international relations, to use a method based 
on a distinction between structures and systems. Noting that the basic factors of inter- 
national relations have changed, he shows that the traditional concepts of these relations 
must be re-evaluated in the light of new conditions: the existence of two blocs and the 
advent of atomic weapons. 

The State system has hitherto been based on the principle of territoriality. The State 
was the unit of protection, it was surrounded by a ‘shell’ which ensured its security. 
Today, economic, psychological and aerial warfare have leagued together to destroy 
the concept of territoriality; the State-nation has now become permeable—a develop- 
ment which tends to destroy the significance of the concepts of sovereignty, inde- 
pendence and relations between units. 

The unit of protection has not disappeared but has been transferred to one of the 
two mutually hostile blocs in a world that has become ‘bipolar’. In this bipolar age, 
international relations rest upon the military and political agreements concluded by 
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the two blocs. Bases are arranged in the form of a shell surrounding each half of the 
world. This political and ideological bipolarity affects international] relations in many 
ways, and the independence of the countries within each bloc or in respect of the 
countries of the other bloc is limited. Bipolarity has put paid to the concepts of the 
balance of power and collective security. 

In addition to bipolarity, there is another factor, the advent of nuclear weapons, 
which also constitutes a threat to the sovereignty and independence of the individual 
countries within or outside each bloc and which modifies the traditional power factors. 
‘Deterrence’ is the chief effect on bipolarity of nuclear developments. The danger of 
the use of nuclear weapons is such that it creates a security dilemma: either bloc can 
defend itself from possible annihilation only by destroying its enemy and itself at the 
same time. 

After making these pessimistic observations, the author seeks out solutions which 
willenable the human race to survive: limitation of the use of nuclear weapons, delimita- 
tion of spheres of influence and, most important of all, establishment of a world system 
based on universalistic principles. The dichotomy between the national interest and the 
supra-national ideal no longer matches the actual situation, for neither sovereignty 
nor power can protect nations from annihilation. Since the State has ceased to be the 
unit of protection, it is essential to establish, on the universal level, the functional 
bodies which have so far come within the purview of the State, and to graft on the 
world’s bipolar structure a universal system which already exists in embryo in the 
‘universal class’ of international officials. 


Moser, C. A. Survey methods in social investigation. London, W. Heinemann, 1958. 
8vo, xiii + 352 pp. 

This statement of the various problems encountered by the investigator provides an 
excellent grounding for those wishing to familiarize themselves with social science 
methodology. The author describes the numerous surveys carried out in the United 
Kingdom, particularly under the aegis of the London School of Economics, and makes 
a point of mentioning specific examples and emphasizing facts rather than developments 
in theory whenever possible. This volume can thus serve as either an introduction or a 
supplement to some of the best works on this subject, such as Research methods in social 
relations (New York, The Dryden Press, 1951, 2 vols.), by M. Jahoda, M. Deutsch and 
S. W. Cook, and Research methods in the behavioural sciences (London, Staples Press, 1954), 
edited by L. Festinger and D. Katz. 

The author’s aim is to draw attention to the possibilities of survey methods and 
indicate their present limitations. These latter are real, and no one can maintain that 
the investigator always achieves his objects or that all the methods now employed are 
equally valid instruments; but a study of the failures and re-applications of methods 
seems to justify the hope of a certain percentage of successes. The description of the 
various research methods covers three successive stages: selection of the sector to be 
investigated, the collection of the necessary data, and analysis of that data. The main 
emphasis is placed on the second stage. The author rightly considers that the selection 
of the sector to be investigated has ceased to be the investigator’s main problem. 
This does not mean, of course, that there are no longer any difficulties, or that the samp- 
ling method leaves no more room for improvement; but despite the technical obstacles 
with which it is still hedged, his theory is now sufficiently developed to render 
reconsideration of its general principles unnecessary. Three chapters are devoted to an 
account of this method, which is then illustrated by a detailed description of a survey 
conducted in the United Kingdom in 1952 (by random sampling) to determine the 
various categories of periodical readership. 

The author dwells at greater length on the various methods of collecting information: 
use of documentary sources, issue of questionnaires, interviewing. What makes 
experience gained by the author during his surveys all the more valuable in this case 
is that the choice of any particular method cannot claim, as in the case of sampling, 
to rest on a solid theoretical foundation. His experience is passed on to the reader in the 
form of practical advice and brief analyses indicating the various phases of research 
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and based on concrete examples in all instances. Here, too, the author’s educational 
aims no doubt lead himto simplify matters somewhat (as in the case of ‘scaling methods’), 
but references to the bibliography at the end of the volume equips the reader to examine 
the question more fully if he wants to. Lastly, there are two chapters on the third phase 
in every survey: the sorting, analysis and interpretation of the data. Like the rest of the 
work, they are essentially practical in nature and refer constantly to experience. 


ToucHarD, Jean, et al. Histoire des idées politiques. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 

1959. 2 vol., xi + 865 + iv pp., bibliography. 27 NF. (Collection Thémis.) 

The history of political ideas is inseparable from the history of institutions and 
communities, from that of economic facts and doctrines, from that of philosophy and 
religion, from that of literature, and techniques, and so on. This makes it essential not 
only to analyse the systems worked out by certain thinkers but also to place them in 
their proper context and try to determine how they came into being and what they 
represented for people of their time. 

Political thought in Greece and the Hellenistic world had the City as its setting; 
it was conditioned by slavery and was based on the concept of law, whatever the system 
advanced (monarchy, oligarchy, democracy). In the case of democratic Athens, 
political thought centred round ideas such as equality and freedom as well as democracy 
and law. These ideas were eventually to be challenged first from the monarchical and 
then from the moral standpoint (Justice), with morality regarded as the basis of 
‘scientific’ politics (Plato). Shortly afterwards, a system of tempered democracy came 
back into favour (Aristotle). The characteristic feature of the Hellenistic period was the 
shattering of traditional structures and the mingling of men and ideas, with the monar- 
chical and republican traditions gradually becoming merged in the ideology of Empire 
(Chapter I). 

Rome, for its part, had to cope to a greater extent than Greece with foreign policy 
requirements, and law occupied a prominent place in politics. The evolution of facts 
and ideas was from the Republic to the Principate. Christianity, if not a ferment of 
disintegration, at least had an unsettling effect which mediaeval thinking strove to 
remedy (Chapter II). 

During the Middle Ages, there were various contending forces in the formulation of 
political ideologies. From the fifth to the tenth century, there were three partners: 
the Church (political Augustinism and government by the bishops), the Empire (western 
and eastern), and the kingdoms; from the eleventh to the thirteenth century, the papal 
power was in conflict with the old-established powers (the declining Empire, the rapidly 
developing monarchy) and the new ones (the feudal system and the communes); in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the Church defended itself at home (against 
heterodoxy and heresy) and abroad (the rise of nations), while the Italian ‘seigneuries’ 
were the setting for an intense intellectual ferment (Chapters III, IV and V). 

Political strife led in the sixteenth century to a renewal of ideas. The concept of the 
modern State gained headway from the start, but with Christian humanism also 
exercising an influence. The Reformation and the conflicts that ensued led from the 
stage of controversy and to that of the creation of major doctrinal systems (Chapter VI). 

The seventeenth century was dominated by absolutism, in France as in England. 
A new era opens with the theory of the English Revolution (Chapters VII and VIII). 

The eighteenth century saw the development of aristocratic liberalism and political 
utilitarianism, but with an intensification of revolt and the spread of Utopian ideas 
(Chapter IX). The American Revolution and the French Revolution marked the 
transition from theory to action (Chapter X). 

The French Revolution gave rise to widespread reflection: impassioned in certain 
cases, but also—especially on the part of the German philosophers—to reflection which 
formed part of a vast attempt to construct a logical, moral and metaphysical system, 
: ohilosophy of history or of the mind (Chapter XI). 

Liberalism, nationalism and socialism were the watchwords of the nineteenth 
century, which can justifiably be divided into two periods: that of romanticism, up to 
1848 (Chapter XIII), and that of positivism, after that date (Chapter XV). 
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Hegel exercised a great influence on the formulation of Marxian thought 
(Chapter XIII). Although it is not easy to isolate the political aspect of Marx’s thinking 
in general, it is quite possible to ascertain his political ideas by studying his political 
criticism, his conception of anthropology and his exposition of the ways and means 
of effecting the transition to a communist society (Chapter XIV). 

After 1870, socialism spread and gave rise to powerful movements and parties and 
led to revolutions (Chapter XVI). The first half of the twentieth century was dominated, 
in this sense, by the Russian Revolution and the Chinese Revolution, although non- 
Leninist socialism continued to play an important part. Fascism and national socialism 
also exercised a profound ideological influence for more than ten years; while throughout 
this period, concern with the phenomena of decadence together with revivalist efforts 
(neo-traditionalism, neo-conservatism, Christian democracy), were fairly constant, 
although occasionally opposed by outbursts of nationalism (Chapter XVII). 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


AumaD, Jaleel. The expert and the administrator. Pittsburgh, University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1959. 8vo, viii + 45 pp., bibliography. 

Complementary roles of experts and administrators in public administration; steadily 

increasing prominence of experts; problems of organization raised by this division of 

labour. 


AnpreaTtA, Nino. Distribuzione del reddito e accumulazione del capitale. Milan, A. Giuffré, 
1958. 8vo, 173 pp., fig. (Saggi di teoria e politica economica, VII.) 

After years of eclipse between the two wars, income distribution theories are arousing 

renewed interest among economists. On the basis of his analysis of the results obtained, 

the author is able to draw general conclusions and in particular to examine the impact 

of theory on political economy, with special emphasis on wage policy and the possibility 

of an income distribution more favourable to workers. 


Aspectos sociales del desarrollo econémico. Santiago, A. Bello, 1959. 8vo, 129 pp. (Escuela 
latinoamericana de sociologia, Cuadernos de la Facultad latino-americana de ciencias sociales). 
Once the importance of the social conditions and the social implications of economic 
development is realized and a study made of them, it is possible to exercise an effect 
on that development and so to arrive at a solution of the sociological problems of 
economic growth by such means as adaptation to new functions, the creation of new 
forms of social life and the establishment of a new pattern of social stratification. 


Azevepo, Thales de; SouzA Sampaio, Nelson de; Macuapo Neto, A. L. Atualidade 
de Durkheim. Salvador, Bahia, Livraria Progresso Editéra, 1959. 12mo, 128 pp., 
bibliography. (Publicagdes da Universidade da Bahia.) 

‘Text of three lectures given at the seminar on anthropology organized by the University 

of Bahia to commemorate the centenary of the birth of Durkheim. Influence of 

Durkheim’s thought on the modern theory of culture and on political and legal doctrine. 


BEARDSLEY, Seymour A.; Epcett, Alvin G. Human relations in international affairs. A 
guide to significant interpretation and research. Published in co-operation with the American 
Friends Service Committee, Washington, D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1956. 8vo, 
viii + 40 pp., bibliography. $1. 

Analytical bibliography of 117 alphabetically arranged titles of books and articles 

published in English since the second world war on the subject of social psychology, 

sociology and cultural anthropology as related to international problems. 
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Bézy, Fernand. Principes pour l’orientation du développement économique au Congo. Léopoldville, 
Editions de |’Université, 1959. 8vo, 56 pp., fig., bibliography. 40 BF. (Institut de 
recherches économiques et sociales, Studia universitatis Lovanium, 1.) 

Estimate of the differential expansion of the national product and of population in the 

Belgian Congo since the first world war; outline of the modern theory of investment in 

an underdeveloped country; application of that theory to the situation in the Congo, 

with special reference to agriculture. 


Borpua, David J. Teoria e investigacién de la delincuencia juvenil en los Estados Unidos. 
Translated from English. Santiago, A. Bello, 1959. 8vo, 95 pp., bibliography. (Escuela 
Latinoamericana de Sociologia, Cuadernos de la Facultad Latinoamericana de Cieneias 
Sociales.) 

Empirical sociology has gone beyond its descriptive phase as far as the study of juvenile 

delinquency is concerned. Up to 1940 the theory of the processes of association and 

social structure and that of individual psychological character stood in opposition, but 
sociology and psychology have tended since the second world war towards a co- 
erdination of effort in explaining the phenomena of juvenile delinquency. 


Brun, A.; GALLAND, H. Droit du travail. Métropole et territoires d’outre-mer. Droit commun et 
régimes spéciaux. Preface by A. Siegfried. Paris, Sirey, 1958. 8vo, vi + 1,054 pp. 
58 NF. ( Traités Sirey.) 

This important treatise consists of three parts which deal respectively with the basic 
data of French labour law (historical evolution, distinctive rights, operative agencies) ; 
individual labour relations (structure, autonomy, content, execution and termination 
of the labour contract); and collective labour relations (trade union law, trade union 
movement, collective labour agreements, enterprises and collective bodies, combinations 
and collective labour disputes). 


Cuaves, Joao Pires. Indices mensais de produgdo industrial portuguesa. Lisbon, Associacao 
Industrial Portuguesa, 1959. 8vo, 40 pp., fig., folder. (Estudos de economiai 
aplicada, 5.) 

Study of the methods to be applied in working out monthly indices for Portuguese 

industrial production given the quantitative and qualitative inadequacy of available 

statistics and the absence of a system of production returns. 


Contribugées para a teoria do investimento. Lisbon, Instituto Superior de ciéncias econémicas 
e Financeiras, 1958. 8vo, 108 pp., fig. (Instituto de Alta Cultura, Lisboa, Centro de 
Estudos de Estatistica Econémica, Colectanea de estudos, 3.) 

Proceedings of a seminar on the “Theory of Investment’, directed by Professor Erich 

Schneider at the Economics Statistics Study Centre, Lisbon. 


DeMarneE, Pierre; RouQUEROL, Max. Les ordinateurs électroniques. Paris. Presses Univer- 

sitaires, 1959. 12mo, 128 pp., ill., bibliography. (Que sais-je? No. 832.) 
Definition of electronic computers; their principles and operation; comparison with 
the human nervous system. Scientific and administrative applications. Future role of 
computers in scientific research, literature and aesthetics. 


EpeE.L, May; Epet, Abraham. Anthropology and ethics. Springfield (Ill.), C. C. Thomas, 
1959. 8vo, 250 pp., bibliography. $5.50. 

Experience shows that ethical rules are not universally accepted. The authors, studying 

ethical science as an integral part of culture, compare moral theory and cultural 

anthropology. 


Fox, Renée C. Experiment perilous. Physicians and patients facing the unknown. Glencoe (IIl.), 
The Free Press, 1959. 8vo. 262 pp., bibliography. $5. 

Description, from the sociological angle, of a medical ‘research unit’ in the shape of a 

hospital where the doctors are not engaged full-time in providing actual medical 
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treatment, and where the patients have agreed to act as voluntary guinea-pigs, with 
both parties thus collaborating for the advancement of medical science. 


GaBBAY, Rony E. A political study of the Arab-Fewish conflict. The Arab refugee problem (A 
case study). Geneva, E. Droz; Paris, Minard, 1959. 8vo, xvi + 611 pp., maps, 
bibliography. 50 SF. (Etudes d’histoire économique, politique et sociale, XXIV, under the 
direction of Jacques Freymond and Jacques L’Huillier.) 

Searching and well-documented chronological study of the problem of the Palestinian 

Arab refugees. After analysing the causes of the Arab exodus and the resultant human 

problems, the author examines the various attempts at mediation and political solutions 

proposed by the United Nations, the role of the conciliation commissions and UNRWA, 
the attitude adopted by the Arab States and the Middle Eastern policy of the Western 
powers. 


Ga.eNn, Brigitta Grafin von. Die Kultur- und Gesellschaftsethik José Ortega y Gassets. 
Heidelberg F. H. Kerle; Lowen, E. Nauwelaerts, 1959. 8vo, 107 pp., bibliography. 
(Veréffentlichungen des Internationalen Instituts fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Politik. 
Universitat Freiburg/Schweiz. Sammlung Politeia, XIII.) 

The philosophy of Ortega y Gasset and its foundations: ‘the idea of life’, as a basic 

reality; his conception of social and historical life; the role of culture in relation to 

biological and spiritual life. 


Gmp., Sister M. Caroline Ann. The ‘Correspondant’ and the founding of the French Third 
Republic. Washington, the Catholic University of America Press, 1959. 8vo, viii + 
239 pp., bibliography. $2.50. (Diss. Philosophy, Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, Catholic University of America, Washington, 1959.) 

Analysis of the political ideas propagated by the Correspondant, the bi-monthly review 

published from 1829 onwards by the group of monarchists known as ‘liberal catholics’. 

The study deals particularly with the years 1870-75 and the part played by the Cor- 

respondant at the inception of the Third Republic. 


Girop, Roger; Voct, Wilhelm. Pilotage automatique et évolution sociale des métiers de 
Vaviation (Etude sociologique). Geneva, Librarie de l'Université, 1959. 8vo, 79 pp., 
fig., pl. (Extract from volume XIV of Publications de la faculté des sciences économiques 
et sociales de l’ Université de Genéve.) 

The sociological working group at the Economic and Social Sciences Faculty’s research 

centre has prepared a monographic study of the human implications of technical 

progress as seen in aviation—a field in which automation is rapidly developing. The 
work is based on the group’s observations in respect of the pilots employed by the 

Swissair Company, and of the air safety services at Geneva airport. 


Gomes Macuapo, Lourival. Homem e sociedade na teoria politica de Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 
Sao Paulo, 1956. 8vo, 146 pp., bibliography. (Universidade de Sao Paulo. Faculdade 
de filosofia, ciéncias e letras. Boletim, No. 198; Politica, No. 2.) 

Study of Rousseau’s philosophy from the standpoint of his contribution to anthropo- 

logical knowledge of Man. Thanks to his methodological and epistemological revival 

which broke through the formalism of the systems of natural law and individualism, 

Rousseau arrived at a conception of human reality which is valid and basic for modern 

sociology. 


GongatveEs, Maria Filipa. A intensidade capitalista dos investimentos. Lisbon, Associagao 
industrial portuguesa, 1959. 8vo, 39 pp., fig., bibliography. (Estudos de economia 
aplicada, 6.) 

Theoretical study of the economic problem of the combination of productive factors 

in the industrialization of underdeveloped countries. Should these countries favour 

techniques requiring abundant manpower and limited capital or not? Few references 
to the Portuguese case history are included. 
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Hempant, Reuel. Urban renewal. New York, The Scarecrow Press, 1959. 8vo, 367 pp. 
Urban renewal in the United States of America, made necessary by widespread 
symptoms of dilapidation, has now become a methodical practice. The author here 
describes how this work of modernization is organized, and the methods and results, 


Huser, Beat. Der Begriff des Interesses in den Sozialwissenschaften. Winterthur, P. G. Keller, 
1958. 8vo, xii + 110 pp., bibliography. 

Study of the various meanings of the word ‘interest’, as interpreted in the works of 

leading sociologists and economists since the end of the nineteenth century. 


KERREMANS-RAMIOULLE, Mrs. M.-L. Le probléme de la délinquance juvénile (bibliography). 
Brussels, Centre de documentation économique et sociale africaine (CEDESA), 1959. 
8vo, 64 pp., 100 BF. (Enquétes bibliographiques, Fasc. 1.) 

Lists in alphabetical order some 1,000 titles of books and articles in French, German, 

English and Dutch on the psychological, sociological and medical problems raised by 

juvenile delinquency throughout the world. The list is preceded by an analytical table 

arranged in sections giving the reference numbers of the works included. A special 
chapter is devoted to material on Africa. 


Konic, René (ed.). Soziologie. Frankfurt am Main and Hamburg, Fischer, 1959. 12mo, 
364 pp., bibliography. 3.30 DM. (Das Fischer Lexikon, 10.) 

The main fields of sociological study (family, society, industry, enterprise, art, law, 
culture, public opinion, etc.) and the concepts used in sociological research (group, 
organization, social classes, authorities, individual, society, etc.) are characterized by 
key-words each of which is dealt with in a separate chapter containing a brief analysis 
of the definitions proposed by sociologists, the various study methods and their results. 
An extensive analytical bibliography forms a useful supplement to this lexicon. 


Kriz, Miroslav A. Gold in world monetary affairs today. Princeton (N.J.), Princeton 
University, 1959. 8vo, 32 pp., fig. (Princeton University, Department of Economics 
and Sociology. International Finance Section. Essays in international finance, No. 34.) 

The operation of the current international monetary system is not markedly different 

from that of the system based on the gold standard. At present the international role 

of gold is more immediately apparent than its domestic role, but the latter is none the 
less basic. The main difference as compared with the traditional system can be ascribed 
to the existence of the International Monetary Fund. 


LANDHEER, B. Les théories de la sociologie contemporaine et le droit international. Leyde, 
A. W. Sijthoff, 1957. 8vo, portrait, bibliography. (Académie de droit international. 
Extrait du Recueil des cours 1957, pp. 521-627.) 

Study of the development of sociological views on international society and inter- 

national law, and on the effects of social evolution on international society and the 

probable development of group formation within the latter. 


Lioyp, William Bross. Waging peace. The Swiss experience. Foreword by Quincy Wright. 
Preface by William E,. Rappard. Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1958, 8vo, 
x + 101 pp., map, bibliography. $2.50. 

How Switzerland won the peace: the conciliation and mediation procedures which 

made it possible to preserve the unity of the Confederation and Cantonal understanding 

in the face of almost overwhelming odds; the significance of Swiss neutrality, and its 

potential lesson for the United -Nations. 


ManpinikER, Philippe. Les disparités géographiques de salaires en France. Paris, A. Colin, 1959. 
8vo, 199 pp., fig., maps, bibliography. (Centre d’études économiques. Etudes et 
mémotres, 45.) 

Main statistical sources available on the subject of regional differences in wages; 

evaluation of these geographical disparities in contemporary France (1954-55) and 
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trend of development of the magnitude of discrepancies between regional wages since 
the nineteenth century; causes and economic implications of these discrepancies. 


MILLARD, Everett Lee. Freedom in a federal world. How we can learn to live in peace and liberty 
by means of world law. New York, Oceana Publications, 1959. 8vo, 224 pp. 

Only through establishment of a federal world government can world peace be secured: 

detailed study of a future world code and of the powers to be exercised by the federa 

government and by each of the federated nations. 


New frontiers of knowledge. A symposium by distinguished writers, notable scholars and public 
figures. Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1957. 8vo, x + 125 pp. $2.75. 

Collection of radio talks on political, social, cultural and scientific topics, prepared by 

leading figures in various countries and broadcast by the United States Information 

Service. The frontiers of knowledge have receded in all these fields, thus enabling 

Western society to go forward in a spirit of co-operation and freedom. 


OLMsTED, Michael S. The small group. New York, Random House, 1959. 12mo, 159 pp., 
bibliography. $1.35. (Studies in sociology, 16.) 

Definition of the ‘small group’ and study of it viewed from inside (and not from the 

standpoint of its relations with the rest of society). The group’s functions, the relations 

between it and the individual, the social structure of the group, etc., are analysed in turn. 


Picture story of the United States (A). Washington (D.C.), Public Affairs Press, 1959. 4to, 
48 pp., illustrations. 

The complete history of the United States of America, in strip cartoons, from 

Christopher Columbus to President Eisenhower. For the use of the ‘under tens’. 


Rees, Elfan. We strangers and afraid. The refugee story today. (New York), Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 1959. 12mo, 73 pp. 50 cents. 

The problem of the refugees in the Far East, Middle East and Europe: number of 

refugees in each of the major countries, sociological study of these refugee populations, 

human and economic problems which they raise for the countries they have left and 

the receiving countries. Assistance provided by different international bodies. 


Rostnson, Marshall A. The national debt ceiling. An experiment in fiscal policy. Washington, 
The Brookings Institution, 1959. 8vo, ix + 104 pp., fig. $1.50. 

The ceiling of the United States national debt: the origins of the ceiling, characteristics 

of the debt, arguments for and against a ceiling, and economic implications of the debt 

in connexion with the problems of inflation and economic growth. 


SHABAT, Fouad. Al-Huguq al dauliyyat al’Ammat (International public law). 2nd ed., 
Damascus, University Press, 1959. 8vo, 701 pp. 

The concept of international public law (constituent elements, State recognition, rights 

and obligations, responsibilities). Groups of States (regional and continental agreements; 

world unions). Public international services (river, sea, air). International relations 

(background, treaties, war, neutrality). 


SmMEAD, Elmer E. Freedom of speech by radio and television. Introduction by Morris L. Ernst. 

Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1959. 8vo, x + 182 pp., bibliography. $4.50. 
Relations between the United States Federal Government and the corporations holding 
the monopolies in radio and television broadcasts; problems of selecting broadcasting 
stations and renewing their permits in the public’s best interests; requirements of 
freedom of expression in relation to the regulations laid down by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission (FCC). 


SrarrorD, Harry Errald. The early inhabitants of the Americas. New York, Washington 
and Hollywood, Vantage Press, 1959. 8vo, 492 pp., fig., maps, bibliography. $7.50. 
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Origin, history, migrations, customs and traditions of the successive races and tribes 
who inhabited the American Continent during the centuries preceding the arrival of 
Christopher Columbus. 


Studie ze slovanské jazykovédy. Sbornik k 70. Narozeninam akademika Frantiska Travnicka. 
Praha, Statni pedagogické nakladatelstvi, 1958. 8vo, 495 pp., portrait, appended 
maps, bibliography. 61 Czechoslovak crowns. (Filosoficka fakulta university v Brné.) 

Fifty studies on Slovak linguistics, dedicated to Professor F. Travniéek, of the Brno 

Academy of Sciences. 


Sun, Norman. Prolegomena to development economics, its basic concepts and problems. Parville 
(Miss.), Park College Press, 1958. 8vo, 56 pp. $1. (Park College, Annual faculty 
lecture series, 10.) 

Text of three lectures given by the author at Park College in the spring of 1958. They 

define the concepts used in analysing economic development, describe the vicious circle 

of poverty in underdeveloped countries and examine the factors of economic develop- 
ment. The third lecture deals with the role of China in the development of Thailand’s 
economy. 


SvENNILSON, Ingvar. Prospects of development in Western Europe, 1955-1975. Stockholm, 

Industrial Institute for Economic and Social Research, 1959. 4to, 75 ff., multigr, 
Various aspects of economic development in the Western European countries. Sector- 
by-sector study by the Industrial Institute for Economic and Social Research designed 
to establish the possibilities of trade exchanges between Sweden and other European 
countries and forecast how such exchanges will develop up to 1975. 


Vito, F. La théorie économique spatiale et les principes de la politique régionale. (S.1., 1959.) 
4to, 16 pp. (Congrés annuel des économistes de langue frangaise, Paris, 25 and 
26 May 1959.) 

Governments are finding it increasingly necessary to have a sound theoretical knowledge 

of the nature and factors of regional inequalities, so as to be able to apply economic 

policy methods designed to mitigate them. An examination is made of the contribution 
made to date in this field by spatial studies. 


World’s metropolitan areas (The) (published under the direction of Kingsley Davis). 
Berkeley, Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1959. 8vo, x + 115 pp., fig., 
ill. (International Urban Research, Institute of International Studies, University of 
California, Berkeley.) 

After defining the methods and criteria adopted in studying metropolitan areas, the 

authors give a list, classified by continents and countries, of towns and cities with over 

100,000 inhabitants. In each case, the population of the urban centre itself is followed 

by the combined figure for the centre and its suburbs. 


ZADROZNY, John T. Dictionary of social science. Introduction by William F. Ogburn, 
Washington (D.C.), Public Affairs Press, 1959, 8vo, viii + 367 pp. $6. 

List of the main terms and concepts used in the social sciences, with one or more 

definitions giving the various meanings attached to them in the various disciplines by 

leading social scientists. 
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III. NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THIRD SESSION OF THE INTERIM EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL 
SCIENCE COUNCIL 


Paris, 10 October 1959 


The third session of the Interim Executive Committee of the International 
Social Science Council was held in Paris on 10 October 1959. The three 
members of the committee—Professors Daryll Forde and Sjoerd Groenman 
and Rector Francesco Vito—were present. In addition to the secretariat of the 
Council, representatives of Unesco’s Department of Social Sciences also 
attended. 

The committee considered various budgetary matters. It confirmed the 
forthcoming publication of a brochure on the Council’s work in its first six 
years of existence. It decided to invite to Paris, in December 1959, the European 
collaborators in the research project on the social aspects of industrialization, 
thereby giving them an opportunity of establishing contact with the North 
American participants who had been invited by Unesco. 

The committee gave final shape to the plan for the report on the work 
of the round table on the Social Implications of Technological Change, which 
met in March 1959 under the aegis of the International Social Science Council. 

In conjunction with Unesco’s Department of Social Sciences, a procedure 
was evolved for enabling the council to take part in the preparation of the 
department’s proposed programme and budget for 1961-62. 

Lastly, the Interim Executive Committee devoted the greater part of its 
discussions tu the situation created by the resignation of its secretary-general 
and the director of the International Research Office on the Social Implications 
of Technological Change. In accordance with an opinion previously expressed, 
it decided that the two posts should be merged, and that the incumbent should 
be appointed at a plenary session of the committee, which was fixed for 19 and 
20 February 1960. 


THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF THE INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT SCIENCES 
(TIMS) 


Paris, 7-11 September 1959 


The sixth annual International Congress of the Institute of Management 
Sciences (TIMS) was held at the Conservatoire National des Arts et Métiers, 
Paris, from 7 to 11 September 1959. 
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This is the first time that the institute has held its assembly outside America 
—an event which merits notice as being due to the establishment of the French 
branch of TIMS in 1956, with Ingénieur-Général Salmon as its president, 
and Professor Michel Verhulst, of the Ecole Nationale des Ponts et Chaus- 
sées, as secretary-general. 

The congress was attended by approximately a thousand persons—from 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom and the United States of America; delegates 
were also sent by Argentina, Bulgaria, Finland, Israel, Poland, Turkey, U. A.R. 
and Yugoslavia. 

The main aim of the congress was to encourage a comprehensive approach 
to management problems, which has become necessary in all businesses now 
that the large electronic calculators have opened up so many possibilities. 

The congress heard and discussed 78 reports dealing with business economics, 
simulation techniques (leading to management games), decision procedures, 
information processing, the co-ordination of research and development, and 
the supervision of production. 

The last day was taken up with management ‘games’, which are the equi- 
valent, in the business world, of tactical exercises on maps in the army. The 
various games proposed were attended by over two hundred delegates, split 
up into small groups. 

The congress was opened by Mr. André Boulloche, the French Minister of 
Education, who was accompanied by Dr. Melvin E. Salveson, the president 
of TIMS. General Salmon, president of the congress, was assisted by 
Dr. Roger Crane and Mr. R. W. Rutledge. The programme committee was 
presided over by Professor F. Divisia. Professor M. Verhulst acted as secre- 
tary-general of the congress and will edit its proceedings with the assistance of 
Dr. C. West Churchman.! 

All those present took a keen interest in the matters discussed, which are 
steadily assuming increasing importance. In particular, it was strongly empha- 
sized that problems must be correctly stated before electronic machines are set 
to computing. Computers are no more than tools, and what counts most is the 
intelligence of those using them. 

Furthermore, in a world in which techniques are acquiring ever greater 
importance and business management is itself becoming a technique, there is a 
very real danger that the requirements of day-to-day action may blind us to 
the need for fixing long-term objectives and working for the attainment of 
the true goals which should be the guide in the framing of policy. This is the 
classic pitfall of mistaking the means for the end—and one that is not so easy 
to perceive because of the swift growth of specialities within each of the various 
techniques. 

To combat this danger, an endeavour must be made not only to treat the 
various problems as a whole but also to make them more widely understood. 
These were the two main aims pursued by the congress in a field of study which 
is of interest to all business leaders as it concerns their day-to-day work. 
They were tackled both by a detailed study of the machinery on which the 
efficiency of what is done depends, and on a comparative basis, since 
the members of the congress were drawn from all parts of the world. In parti- 


1. The proceedings of the congress will be published by the Pergamon Press and copies can already be ordered 
by writing to the TIMS Congress, Rueil-Malmaison, Seine-et-Oise, France. 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


cular, the meeting afforded an opportunity of admiring the high degree of 
specialization attained by the new management methods in the United States 
of America, whose example is, incidentally, being widely followed in Europe; 
there must, however, be greater co-ordination of the information needed 
and research must be speeded up. Progress in these two directions is all the 
more necessary in view of the development of such wonderful tools as the big 
electronic computers. 

The over-all approach also made it possible to view the new techniques in 
their proper political, economic and sociological setting. This was, in fact, 
one of the chief merits of the congress. It is to be hoped that the spirit of mutual 
co-operation between research workers and industrial leaders which was 
shown at the congress will help the former to appreciate the complexity of the 
problems facing men of action, and the latter to plan their action on a more 
carefully thought out basis. 


THE RECEPTION OF WESTERN LAW 
IN COUNTRIES OF DIFFERING ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS WITH SPECIAL 

REFERENCE TO PROBLEMS ARISING 

OUT OF INDUSTRIALIZATION 


A report on a round table held by the International Association of 
Legal Science in Luxembourg, 27-30 July 1959 


BACKGROUND 


The motives for the wholesale reception of Swiss Law in Turkey and the 
techniques of introducing it were discussed at a symposium held in Istanbul 
in 1955. Reports of the papers read at this symposium have been published 
in the International Social Science Bulletin (Vol. IX, No. 1, 1957), and in 
the Annales de la Faculté de Droit d’Istanbul (No. 6, 1956). This is a fascinating 
subject of study for comparative lawyers, for it shows that in a country with 
a small, united and highly active intelligentsia and a largely rural and not 
highly educated population, technical innovations can be introduced efficiently 
and speedily. Nevertheless, while changes in the law, commercial law and 
procedure can take place quite smoothly, matters are different when innova- 
tions of this kind have a direct effect on such questions as the family, succession 
to property and even property in general. From this point of view the movement 
to change a patriarchal, agricultural and religious society into an egalitarian, 
industrial and secular one came up against many difficulties in Turkey. 
One need only mention, as an illustration, the problems which arose from the 
reluctance of the population to celebrate their marriages in secular form 
(and the ensuing problems of void first and equally void second marriages, 
thus reviving polygamy, increasing illegitimacy and creating confusion among 
heirs), the unwillingness of the family to distribute property among descendants 
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if there is a surviving parent, and the absence of a reliable cadaster without 
which the application of the Swiss rules on the transfer of immovable property 
was a practical impossibility. 

Many of these difficulties arose from the firmly held convictions of the popu- 
lation regarding the proper conduct of family relations. However some—and 
not merely an inconsiderable part—were due to the lack of technical develop- 
ment. Thus secular marriages were rendered difficult by the lack of roads 
and communications which would enable the parties to reach the admin- 
istrative centre in order to comply with the various requirements of the law 
and particularly that of obtaining a medical certificate of health. The absence 
of an exhaustive land survey was another restricting factor. At the same time 
it appeared that progressive social innovations could lead directly or indirectly 
to the acceptance of the new regime. For instance, the introduction of health 
and other State insurance schemes, available to a lawful wife and to legitimate 
children, helped to speed up the adoption of the new form of marriage. In 
short, technical advance goes hand in hand with legal development. The 
former stimulates the latter, but the latter may also exercise a creative 
influence upon the former. 









































PURPOSE OF THE ROUND TABLE 


The purpose of the discussion was twofold. In a broader sense it was to examine 
the differences which have arisen in practice as a result of the application of 
the same laws in two countries each with a different social and economical 
background. This discussion was primarily technical, but it served to bring 
out the reasons which have led to divergencies of interpretation. In this 
connexion the absence of certain techniques and the emergence of new 
technical devices of a physical and social nature were taken into account. 
In a narrower sense, the object of the meeting was to discuss the influence 
of technical progress itself upon the development of the law. 

The considerable amount of legislation in the field of contract, commercial 
and procedural law with respect to which differences have arisen in Switzerland 
and 7 urkey was not touched on in the discussions. These differences are of 
minor importance and, with few exceptions, have little relation to the fact 
that the economic and social situation in the two countries differs considerably. 
Particular attention, however, was given to the seemingly accidental divergency 
of decisions based upon identical legal texts. Here the question arises why 
different conclusions have been reached by the Courts of the two countries. 
While it seemed possible that this was purely accidental, if two equally accept- 
able alternatives were available, it had nevertheless to be considered whether, 
in fact, important social and economic differences and aims were not the real 
motives. For this purpose four examples, taken from the practice of the courts, 
were examined in detail. 

In the first place, Turkish Courts are more vigilant than Swiss Courts in 
controlling the exclusion of members of an association, and they have relied 
on remedies which Swiss Courts refuse to envisage in comparable circum- 
stances. Since the association is employed for many different purposes, ranging 
from social activities to combinations of workers and employers, the reasons 
for this liberal Turkish attitude were investigated. It appears that the danger 
exists, especially in regard to trade unions, that a small directing caucus, 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


rather than the entire membership, is likely to deal with, or to determine 
current business, including expulsions. It therefore seems imperative that a 
member, since he is unable to appeal to his co-members in general, should be 
in a position to invoke the protection of the Courts. There was general agree- 
ment, on the part of both the Swiss and other foreign experts, that the Turkish 
solution is much in advance of developments elsewhere and is to be 
recommended, even if it is formally inconsistent with the provisions of the law 
on which it is based. 

In the second place, Turkish Courts are more generous than Swiss Courts 
in allowing grandparents a right of access to their grandchildren. The meeting 
considered whether this was due, in the particular circumstances, to the 
absence of an efficient system of guardianship authorities or whether a different 
conception of the family was the starting point for the court. A close 
examination showed that neither of these possibilities could be admitted and 
that the different result in Turkey was the consequence of a special situation. 

In the third place, Turkish Courts allow the legal representation of a person 
who is incapable of acting himself to institute a petition for divorce, Here the 
cleavage between the Swiss and the Turkish view remained unbridgeable 
owing, it would appear, to a different approach to the institution of marriage 
which, according to Turkish tradition, is a mere contract. 

The conference then turned to the question whether existing social and 
economic conditions, and the absence or existence of certain technical develop- 
ments, require a modification of the received Swiss law de lege ferenda. It was 
asked whether, in the matter of matrimonial property regimes, the Turkish 
solution of separation of goods as the statutory regime has proved successful, 
and in particular, whether the wife assumes the administration of her property, 
whether she contributes to the expenses of the household, whether the separate 
incomes of the spouses are pooled and whether she is even aware of her rights. 
The answer was negative in all these respects. It was suggested that separation 
of goods was in the Turkish tradition, but it appeared that the husband had 
always administered the wife’s estate and had collected the income, subject 
to his duty to restore the wife’s property on dissolution of the marriage. It 
could be concluded by the non-Turkish experts that the received Swiss regime 
of separation bore only an external resemblance to the Turkish traditional 
regime (which comes near to that of the dotal regime) and that its nature has 
been preserved in consequence of traditional notions which have survived. 
At the same time a general study of modern trends in more industrialized 
societies showed that there the desire has made itself felt very strongly for the 
wife to be given a share in the income of the husband on the grounds that the 
distribution of labour enables the husband to earn a living as a worker. The 
unanimous refusal, on the part of the Turkish experts, to admit that such a 
tendency had any popular support in Turkey appeared to be of some 
significance. 

A considerable discussion developed around the question whether, in the law 
of succession, freedom of disposition is the principle or whether the law proceeds 
from the notion of a fixed portion reserved for near relatives. It appeared that, 
in the face of the clear provisions of the Code, Turkish lawyers are making a 
strong but unjustified effort to reverse the law. The reason is that the circle of 
relatives in whose favour the reserved portion is created is too narrow in the 
view of Turkish popular opinion, which still cherishes the notion of the patriar- 
chal family. On the other hand it was agreed that by means of donations 
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and wills considerable flexibility of disposition has been introduced in both 
Turkish and Swiss practice. 

The absence of a land register has caused great difficulties since the received 
Code links the transfer of land with the registration of title in the register. A 
detailed exchange of views revealed that in its search for a convenient alter- 
native means of validating a contract for the transfer of land, as well as the 
subsequent transfer itself, Turkish practice has relied on a series of devices 
established by the Swiss Code which are not really applicable and which give 
rise to some rather strange results. It appeared that the Swiss practice had to 
deal with the same situation and had solved it more easily and with more 
satisfactory effects. The inescapable conclusion resulting from the exchange of 
views was that the entire law and procedure at present in use in Turkey for 
the transfer of land would have to be reviewed in the light of the Swiss 
experience. 

The meeting then turned to the influence of technical progress in a narrower 
sense, i.e. the influence of industrialization upon the development of the law. 
It concentrated upon the experience in Turkey, a country whose industriali- 
zation has been taking place rapidly during the last 30 years, but also took 
into account what has happened in other countries, in particular India and 
Israel, which are in a somewhat similar position. 

With regard to Turkey, certain trends were clearly visible. Urbanization 
and the development of communications have greatly affected attitudes to 
the family and the position of women. Agricultural life is centred around the 
working of the family land, which, since it requires as much man-power as 
possible, encourages polygamy, the harem and large numbers of children. In 
a town, however, such family groups are burdensome. At the same time 
the wider use of agricultural techniques has itself engendered a movement 
towards urban centralization. Hamlets become villages, villages become towns, 
and the establishment of the necessary administrative, medical and educational 
services becomes a necessity. It was therefore questioned whether urbanization 
is a necessary consequence of modernization (as distinct from industrialization). 
While plural marriages and illegitimate children are an asset on the land, they 
do not benefit from the economic advantages provided by the modern Welfare 
States for families in the meaning of modern legal systems. 

Legislation and social insurance have played their part in the move towards 
modernization. In this respect the law has been aided by modern industrial 
developments. However, the question is to what extent the law itself has been 
called in to assist in the development of modern industrial society. 

This is essentially a question of specialized legislation affecting conditions of 
labour (provisions for women, children, dangerous occupations, hours of 
rest, etc.), health, maternity, accident and old age insurance, labour contracts 
and labour disputes (individual and collective). It also involves the organi- 
zation of labour and of employment exchanges. A survey of Turkish legislation 
shows that to a greater or lesser extent all these types of legislation have 
accompanied industrialization in Turkey. 

It would be premature to assume, however, that such legislation is a necessary 
concomitant of industrial development. The discussion showed that Israel has 
been reluctant to enact legislation of this type on a large scale apart from labour 
legislation proper. The attitude in Indian law, too, still favours the non- 
separation of such legislation in view of the traditional notions in Indian 
society to the effect that superiors owe a duty of protection to their subordinates. 
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Again, in countries (such as Switzerland), where industry was established at an 
early stage, only the technical aspects of labour legislation have been included 
in the law, without the contract of labour itself having necessarily developed 
into a separate institution. However, where industrialization is pressed forward 
by the State itself, whether by nationalization or by means of dirigisme, much 
more far-reaching problems appear. Here planning, financing and the form 
of the control of enterprises must occupy the legislature. Leaving aside the 
question of legislation concerning the use and control of land, the discussion 
showed that the development of industries is encouraged in three ways: through 
State organs, or through mixed enterprises or through private business. 

According to the structure of the country’s economy, one or some or all of 
these means are being used. Planning itself may be exhaustive or partial. While 
some industries are administered by the State directly, others are autonomous 
but are owned by the State and their financial operations are controlled by a 
central bank. Such autonomous industries are subject to the ordinary private 
law in the conduct of their affairs and in relation to third parties. Their 
personnel is subject to a mixed regime of public and private law. Mixed 
enterprises are frequently established by ad hoc legislation, and are generally 
governed by private law. 

The control of State enterprises is exercised either cumulatively or alter- 
natively by parliament and the government. The latter appoints the director, 
while the internal administration and budgeting is entrusted to the enterprise 
itself. In Turkey direct control is exercised by the government through a body 
of experts attached to the cabinet whose reports are subsequently submitted to 
parliament. Mixed companies are subject to a lesser degree of control by the 
government, since ordinary commercial law is applicabie to them. It has been 
felt in Turkey that state control of mixed enterprises is not sufficiently effective. 


FOURTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


Berlin, June 1959 


The fourteenth International Congress of Local Authorities, which took place in 
Berlin from 18 to 23 June 1959, was not only the largest congress ever organized 
by the International Union of Local Authorities ((ULA) but also the largest 
congress to be held in Berlin that year. More than 1,200 participants—mayors, 
local government officers and accompanying persons—met together at the 
invitation of the municipality of West Berlin to discuss the questions of youth 
care and care of the aged within the framework of the general congress theme, 
‘Social Activities of Local Authorities’. 

For six days, while the congress was taking place, the flags of the 34 countries 
represented lined the road leading to the congress hall. 

Before the working sessions began in Berlin, many of those taking part in the 
congress attended a number of preliminary meetings organized by the German 
\ssociation of Counties (Deutscher Landkreistag) in various districts of 
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Western Germany. At these meetings congress participants were able to visit 
social welfare institutions for young and old people. 

The solemn opening ceremony of the congress on 19 June, presided over by 
the President of the IULA, Professor P. J. Oud (Netherlands), began with the 
handing over of the IULA flag by the Deputy Burgomaster of the municipality 
of The Hague, Netherlands, where the previous IULA congress had taken place, 
to the Mayor of Berlin, Mr. Willy Brandt. Mr. Brandt welcomed the congress 
participants to his city and spoke of Berlin’s great achievements during the 
last 10 years in the reconstruction of houses, roads, hospitals, parks, etc. The 
opening ceremony was also honoured by the presence of the German Federal 
President, Professor Theodor Heuss, who addressed the congress. He referred to 
th : history of municipal government in Germany and spoke of the necessity 
for citizens not only to be well governed, but also to participate in government. 

The first working session of the congress was devoted to two addresses on the 
general congress theme, ‘Social Activities of Local Authorities’, by Professor 
H. Muthesius of the University of Frankfurt (Germany) and by Mr. Marcel 
Billi¢res, former Mayor of Tarbes (France). Professor Muthesius, who is 
president of the German Association for Public and Private Social Care, 
suggested that man’s technical sense had perhaps become overdeveloped in 
relation to his social sense. He presented a seven-point programme on which he 
felt all countries could agree: 

1. Special attention should be paid to the family. 

2. Social work should aim to increase the responsibility of the individual. 

3. It is often only local authorities which can establish and co-ordinate social 
welfare efforts. 

4. Local authorities are the primary social planners. 

5. Local social work demands legislators with imagination and creativeness. 

6. Local authorities should pay more attention to the individual. 

. The position of social workers should be made secure. 

Mr. Billiéres emphasized the situation in rural areas in his address. He spoke 
of the widening gulf between the standards of life of the town and country 
dwellers, as a result of which the rural populations had become a neglected 
class. Social protection and aid could not be provided by the local authorities 
alone, and help must come from the central and regional governments and 
through the economic co-operation of rural local authorities. He felt that it 
was most necessary that country dwellers should share equally in the progress 
of science through a rational organization of communal life. 

The general reporter on the first of the two main congress topics, ‘Local 
Services for Young People’, was Mr. Patrick Healy, Jr. (USA), executive 
director of the American Municipal Association. In preparation for the 
congress Mr. Healy had drawn up a report based on the national reports 
submitted by 26 countries on the question of youth care.! He introduced the 
congress discussions on this subject by emphasizing that, in our complex, 
modern, urbanized societies, social welfare needs were more than could be 
provided for by private individuals and organizations. As regards youth in 
particular, he suggested that it was not true that young people had become more 
delinquent, but rather that behaviour which was possible in a rural setting 
could not be tolerated in a crowded urban community. 


1. Published in one volume—26 national reports and the general report—by the International Union of Local 
Authorities, 5 Paleisstraat, The Hague. 372 pages. Price: 20 Dutch guilders or equivalent. 
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In hissumming up of the debate on youth care, Mr. Healy stressed the opinion 
voiced by most of the speakers that young people today were better than ever 
before, although mass publicity did tend to suggest the opposite. At the same 
time there was the problem of providing for the 14- to 18-year-olds, and the 
trend of opinion during the discussions had suggested that two approaches 
were needed: (a) a strengthening of the family, and (b) an attempt to reach the 
‘unattached’ youth who refuses to join an organization. Also perhaps the 
greatest need at the present time was felt to be more and better trained social 
workers. Mr. Healy recommended two possible courses of action which 
congress members could recommend to their local authorities: (a) the estab- 
lishment of more facilities, such as sports stadia, ‘open-air’ homes, etc., and (b) 
the provision of means, especially financial, for training people in youth work. 

The general reporter on the second congress subject, ‘Care of the Aged’,! was 
Mr. Kurt Heller, general secretary of the Austrian Union of Towns. In his 
introductory speech Mr. Heller pointed out that, in the study of the problems 
of old age, the medical and social fields were closely connected and that the 
condition of old people, physical and otherwise, depended largely on how they 
had lived in their earlier years. There existed no means of rejuvenation, and 
old age was a natural stage of life. The task was primarily to provide a life for 
old people that was as free as possible from pain and suffering. As the average 
life-span of people everywhere was increasing and the proportion of old people 
in society was becoming greater, more attention needed to be paid to three 
groups of needs: adequate housing facilities, household help and social 
contacts. 

In his conclusions Mr. Heller emphasized that it was an obligation of society 
to save its old people from need. The problem everywhere, however, was who 
should pay for these services, and the general reporter suggested that for this 
work support should be sought from the central government and that it was 
the duty of local governments to remind the State of these needs. Mr. Heller 
referred to the general situation in Asian countries, where the family was 
normally expected to look after its old people, and suggested that it might be 
useful for European and North American countries also to follow this pattern. 

Also included in the congress programme were a Europe Day, devoted to a 
discussion of the theme ‘Education for Europe’ and an Africa-Asia Day, held 
for the first time within the framework of an IULA congress and devoted to the 
question of local governemnt problems in developing countries. An innovation 
at this IULA congress was the holding of two special working-group sessions 
on the main congress themes, which enabled a restricted number of delegates 
to hold more direct discussions on these subjects. 

During the congress participants had an opportunity to visit East Berlin, in 
addition to taking part in the various excursions organized within West Berlin. 


1. Also published by the 1ULA, a volume containing 22 national reports on services for the aged, together with 
a general comparative introduction. 106 pages. Price: 7 Dutch guilders or equivalent. 
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INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE JOURNAL 
COURSE ON THE TEACHING OF AGRICULTURE 


Zirich, 5-25 August 1960 


Under the auspices of the Federal Department of Agriculture, the Swiss Association 
of Scientific Agriculturists and the Agriculture Department of the Federal Polytechnic 
College, the International Centre on Agricultural Research, Ziirich, is organizing a 
second refresher course, in 1960, on the teaching of agriculture. The course is to be 
sponsored by the Swiss Co-ordinating Committee for technical aid to developing 
countries, the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations (FAO), 
the International Labour Organisation (ILO), the European Productivity Agency 
of the Organization for European Economic Co-operation (EPA/OEEC). and the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (Unesco). 

This course is designed for principals and teaching staff of agricultural colleges, who 
have been working for several years and so have a certain amount of teaching experience. 
It is not open to students. 

International co-operation is developing fast in the realm of agricultural training. 
Many international organizations are concerned with it and it is certainly both useful 
and necessary that a joint study should be made of the methods and curricula used in 
this branch of teaching. For any substantial progress to be made, there must be a pooling 
of past experience, which will, moreover, serve to give teachers fresh ideas for improving 
methods and standards of agricultural teaching in their respective countries. 

In plar.ning this second course, account will be taken of the experience acquired 
in 1958, and of the suggestions made on that occasion. It will take the form of a seminar, 
allowing opportunities for wide-ranging discussions on the subjects on the agenda. 
Lectures, not more than an hour in length, will be followed by group discussions; 
plenty of time will be allowed for free and frank discussion between participants and 
lecturers. The system of study groups will be improved so as to provide better opportu- 
nities for the pooling of individual experience. The programme of the seminar 
will be completed by a number of study visits and trips both in Switzerland and 
elsewhere. 

Eminent specialists of various nationalities and from the major international organ- 
izations will be invited to give lectures at the seminar. 


The provisional programme for the course includes the following subjects:! 
Introduction 
Standardization of terminology to be used during the course, and comparability of 
the teaching curricula to be considered. 
The teaching of agriculture in three selected countries. 
General questions 
Some problems of rural sociology. 
Psychology of adolescence.* 
Principles of applied pedagogy.* 
Teaching methods.* 
General education and culture. 
Use of audio-visual aids. 
Preparing a course to specific requirements. 
Further training for adults. 
Ways of bringing agricultural education to the most backward farmers. 
Training of technicians and practical experts. 
Training of teachers 
Pre-service and in-service training of teachers. 
Collaboration between agricultural science, teaching and propaganda work. 


1. A whole day will be devoted to the study of each of the subjects marked with an asterisk. 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Aspects of agricultural teaching 
Some aspects of the organization of agricultural teaching. 
Practical training and manual trades to be taught at agricultural colleges or special 
courses. 


Simultaneous interpretation will be provided in French, German and English, so that 
the lectures and discussions can be followed, and speeches made, in any of these three 
languages. In addition, it is hoped to provide each participant with the text of all 
lectures in whichever of these languages he may choose. 


The fees for the course have been fixed, provisionally, as follows: for the entire course, 
plus the final study trip (21 days), 750 Swiss francs;! for the course alone, without the 
final study trip (16 days), 550 Swiss francs.) 

These figures cover: general expenses, interpretation, board and lodging in Ziirich; 
transportation, board and lodging during excursions, the cost of the course and the 
publications to be distributed after it. Sundays will be free; the cost of Sunday meals is 
therefore not included in the total price of the course. 

Payment for the course should be made, when finally enrolling, to the Banque 
Cantonale de Ziirich, account No. 55367, or to Compte de chéques postaux (post office 
account) No. VIII 5008 of the Centre International d’ Etudes Agricoles (CIEA), Ziirich, 

Arrangements will be made for accommodation, either in private houses or in hostels, 
for participants who enrol by the prescribed date. Communal meals will be served, 
except on Sundays, at the students’ hostel, which will also be used as the social centre 
and meeting place for the course. 


Persons wishing to attend the course in 1960 are asked to write to: Secretariat of the 
CIEA, Agricultural Division, Bern 3, Switzerland. Telegraphic address: CIEAGR - 
BERN. 

Applications should reach the secretariat by 1 May 1960. Since the number of 
participants is limited to 100, applications will be considered in order of receipt. 

The secretariat will supply any information required on financial grants which may 
be available for this course. 


CARNEGIE PRIZE IN INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


On 5 October 1959, the European Centre of the Carnegie Endowment announced the 
result of its competition for books and manuscripts dealing with International 
Organization. 

This year, only one award was made by an international jury of five experts in the 
field. Mr. Philippe Cahier received a first prize for his book entitled Etude des accords 
de siége conclus par les Organisations internationales et les Etats oi: elles résident (Milan, Giuffré, 
1959) 

The contest, which has taken place annually since 1955, was organized for the last 
time in its present form. An announcement will be made shortly concerning new 
arrangements. 


1. Details will be supplied on request. 








INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE JOURNAL 


THIRTY-FOURTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF AMERICANISTS 


Vienna, 1960 


In accordance with the decision taken by the congress at its thirty-third meeting in 
San José de Costa Rica in 1958, the thirty-fourth International Congress of Americanists 
will be held in Vienna from 18 to 25 July 1960. 


ORGANIZATION OF CONGRESS 


The organizing committee will be: president, Robert Heine-Geldern; secretaries, 
Josef Haekel and Anna Hohenwart-Gerlachstein; treasurer, Ferdinand Anders; 
members, Etta Becker-Donner, Wilhelm Koppers and Kar] Anton Nowotny. 

The organizing committee wishes to call to the attention of prospective members 
from non-European countries the fact that the sixth International Congress of Anthropo- 
logical and Ethnological Sciences will be held in Paris from 31 July to 7 August 1960. 
This will give them the opportunity of attending both congresses. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE CONGRESS 


Papers presented by members of the Congress 


These may deal with subjects in the fields of ethnology, archaeology, physical 
anthropology, sociology, linguistics, history of discovery and colonial history, as well as 
with problems of acculturation and of applied anthropology, all of these as far as they 
concern America. 

The time for each paper will be limited to 20 minutes and the number of papers to 
two per member. In cases of unusual importance the organizing committee may admit 
exceptions to these rules. The organizing committee reserves to itself the right to reject 
papers which do not fit into the general frame of the congress. 

It will not be possible to read papers sent in by members not themselves present. 
Persons who are unable to attend the congress may, however, send to the secretariat 
brief notices concerning important news (new discoveries, new carbon-14 dates, etc.) 
in order to make them known to the congress. 


Symposia on_selected subjects 


The organizing committee provisionally proposes that symposia on the following 

subjects be held: 

1. The correlation between the final phases of the Pleistocene in America and in the 
Old World, and the relations between the early cultures of America and the 
palaeolithic and mesolithic cultures of Asia. 

2. The transmission of cultivated plants between the Old World and the New in pre- 
and post-Columbian times. 

3. The problems of the Northwest Coast cultures as seen from the ethnological, 
archaeological and linguistic points of view. 

4. The pre-classic cultures, their interrelations and their transition into the classic 

cultures. 

Urgent tasks of research concerning the cultures and languages of South and Central 

American Indian tribes. 

Comments and suggestions concerning these proposals will be appreciated. 
Subscription to the congress will be $10 (256 Austrian schillings) for full members. 


5. 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Associate members enlisted by a full member will pay $5 (128 Austrian schillings). 
Full members may attend all meetings and functions of the congress. They are entitled 
to vote and to receive a free copy of the proceedings. Associate members have the same 
rights as full members, except that they may not vote and are not entitled to receive 
the proceedings. Libraries and institutions wishing to receive the proceedings should 
enlist as full members. 

Scientific institutions and societies interested in Americanist studies are invited to send 
delegates. 

Subscription fees may be sent either to: 34. Internationaler Amerikanistenkongress, 
I-0876, Creditanstalt-Bankverein, Schottengasse 6, Vienna I, Austria, or, by cheque 
payable to 34. Internationaler Amerikanistenkongress, to the address given below. 
If advance payment cannot be arranged the subscription may be paid on arrival, 
provided an application for membership has been made. 

All correspondence should be addressed to: 34. Internationaler Amerikanisten- 
kongress, Institut fiir Vélkerkunde, Reitschulgasse 2, Vienna I, Austria. 
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INTERNATIONAL REVIEW 
OF ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCES 


CONTENTS OF VOL. xxv (1959), No. 3 





A. G. OBERN Personnel Administration in the Caribbean and South Pacific 
Commissions. 

A. CocaTRE-ZILGIEN The Evolution of the French Budgetary System.* 

M. F. RONAYNE Fourteen Approaches to City, State and Federal Pre-retirement 


Counselling in the USA. 
S. M. Dana MontTAXNo Public Administration in the new Provincial Constitutions 
of Argentina.* 


W. F. Larsen Public Administration Technical Assistance: Planning Notes. 
A. DE GRAND’RY Public Works Contracts in France and Belgium.* 
G. LaNGRop Initial Administrative Tendencies of the French Fifth Republic. 


J. & K. JENDROSKA Distraint on Public Authorities and Services in Poland.* 


(* Article written either in French or in Spanish, and followed by an extensive summary 
in English.) 
Book Section (91 reviews); News Section; Chronicle of the Institute. 


Subscription: $8.00 Single copy: $2.50 
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